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PREFACE 


This book is written to provide you with a foundation for understanding 
the New Testament in the form in which it comes to you today -- English 
translations of texts written about two-thousand years ago in Greek. 
There are many different English translations of the Bible, and no two read 
alike. If you have noticed this, you may have been alarmed. Since 
understanding f 
what they say can be very disturbing. 

In my experience, people want to know which translation is the 
best, which is the most reliable, which has the least bias. Priests, 
ministers, and teachers like myself are often asked for their opinion and 
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advice on this subject, and we ail freely give it. We recommend particular 
Bibles and warn people away from others. Some people are content to 
take our advice simply on our authority, but others would like to know 


why we hold our opinion, and on what basis we have reached it. This 
book is for all those who ask why -- and everyone should ask why. 

The general public can see for itself that Bible translations differ, 
but it possesses no criteria for judging those differences, or even clear 
information on why those differences exist. As a result, a great deal of 
Misinformation and accusation can be found in the public discussion of 
the differences between Bibles. Of course there are reasons for the 
differences between Bibles, some good reasons and some bad reasons. 


To tell the difference between them, though, you need information on how 
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Bibles are made, who makes them, and what sort of things influence the 
choices made by Bible makers. This book is designed to be a starting 
point for exploring such information about the Bibles most widely in use 
in the English- speaking world. 


1 МІ HF 
a source of religious truth, there is no more important subject for them to 
be informed about than the accuracy and reliability of the book they turn 
to repeatedly for answers and guidance in their lives. Yet, surprisingly, 


while an enormous amount of energy is spent on the interpretation of the 
English words of modern Bibles, very little attention is given in public to 
assessing the quality of the translations themselves. Only a handful of 
books have been published on this subject, and their own reliability is, 
unfortunately, very poor. 

It may come as a shock to intellectuals, theologians, and religious 
philosophers to discover that the face of modern Christianity is being 
shaped not by them, but by the Bible. The democratization of Christianity 
over the last several centuries has instilled in the ordinary believer a 
passion for direct encounter with the Christian scriptures. The motto of 
the Protestant Reformation -- sola scriptura (“the Bible alone") -- remains 
the dominant voice in Christian reasoning and argument today, powerfully 
felt even in non-Protestant forms of Christianity. We can see a 
tremendous hunger to know the Bible especially in the large amount of 
best selling support literature churned out year after year in the form of 
books with titles such as, “How to Read the Bible,” “What the Bible Really 
Says,” and “The Biblical View of Marriage,” “of Angels,” “of what-have- 
you.” Equally telling is the large variety of "study Bibles,” which integrate 
such guidance into a Bible itself. 

When the public turns to a Bible translation, or to a book that 
claims merely to summarize biblical teachings on particular subjects, it 
relies heavily on the principle of “truth in advertising.” The public trusts 
that those who translate have done what they claim to have done, namely, 
accurately supply the meaning of the Bible in English. The public counts 

n “truth in translation." 

One can scarcely blame the individual Christian for relying on the 
training and expertise of others to help make sense of the Bible. The Bible 
is a difficult book. It is nearly two thousand years old. Its thought world 
is very different from that of modernity. The biblical text assumes 
familiarity with the religious and social environment of the ancient 
Mediterranean region, rather than the highways and byways of Middle 
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America. Credit the people for their instinct that they cannot simply read 
the words on the page and have it make immediate sense to them. They 
are right. 

The problem, then, that Christians face in their passion for, and 


raf their faith: st realy an 
r of their faith is that they п must rely on 


experts to guide them to its meaning. The average Christian may be 
unaware to what degree he or she depends upon the knowledge and 
intellectual integrity of papyrologists, translators, commentators, 
historians, and ministers to accurately and honestly convey what the Bible 
really says, as difficult as that may be in modern times -- uncertainties, 
contradictions, and all. And in that dependence, modern Christians have 
been let down terribly. There is no system of control, or of editorial 
oversight, in the market of popular biblical "scholarship." Anyone can 
write a book about the Bible, claiming to explain it. In a free society, we 
wouldn't want it any other way, But the sensible advice of "buyer 
beware" seems to be forgotten in this market. Even people with the best 
of intentions can be led by their commitments and biases to produce 
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less books on the Bible. 


iance on, the Bible as the shape 


So Гат writing to clear up a number of misconceptions about the 
Bible, and about the claims made by those who are listened to when they 
speak about the Bible. І am not writing to support any denomination or 
sect of Christianity, but simply to inform -- to add information to a debate 
that has been conducted mostly in the shadow of ignorance. | am writing 
because І am a biblical scholar, not by assertion or by the approval of 
authorities, but by training -- | know the language in which the New 


Testament was originally 
Testam was originally written, as well as the social, political, and 


cultural environment that shaped how the New Testament expresses itself. 

1 was moved to write because of my shock at the lack of the most 
basic facts about the Bible in the modern popular debate over its accurate 
translation and meaning. I was greatly disappointed to find that the few 
W vell-trained scholars who have participated in the debate, for reasons 
known only to themselves, have chosen to reinforce rather than alleviate 
the burden of misinformation and wanton bias in the debate. I am writing 
because І understand how to take on the role of a neutral investigator, 
with a stake not in any predetermined outcome, but only in hearing what 
a two-thousand-year-old book says in the terms of its own time and place. 
I personally know dozens of other biblical scholars with the training and 
self-discipline to do what І am doing, but they are detached from the 
Public debate Gust as І was until now), engaged in their own very 
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specialized and arcane researches, and perhaps unaware (as І was until 
rudely shaken out of my ignorance) of the debate raging around us. 
Modern Christians can determine for themselves how to use the Bible, to 
take it literally or figuratively, what parts are the most important, how to 
weave all of its ideas into a whole. This book is not about this process of 
interpretation and application. It is focused only on translation. | is 
essential first that we have the most accurate їгапѕіапопѕ upon which ail 
of the other questions can be worked out. Since Christians regard the 
Bible as Truth, with a capital T, and this Truth was first communicated in 
languages other than English, we need “Truth in translation" first of all, 
before anyone can test this Truth, explore it, apply it. I have written this 
book to help you explore the issue of accuracy in Bible translation. 
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What do І mean by the words “accuracy” and "bias" used in this book's 
title? By writing this book, І am involving myself in debates that have 
been going on for a long time before me and no doubt will continue long 
after me. People have already been throwing around the words 


"accuracy" and "bias" quite freely, and 1 am i merely raking up this rhetoric 


and focusing it on solid reasons and cri 
1g reasons and cr 


ea applic cability 
ofthe words to particular cases. 


People are quick to charge inaccuracy and bias in someone else's 
Bible. On what basis do they make such charges? Charges of inaccuracy 
and bias are based upon the fact that a translation has deviated from some 
norm of what the translation should be. So what is the norm? It seems 
that for many the norm is the King James Version of the Bible. If a new 
translation varies very far from that norm, it is criticized as inaccurate and 
erroneous, and its translators are suspected of ulterior motives in 
producing a different translation, a hidden bias that perverts the truth of 
the KJV. You hear it all the time: someone has "changed" the Bible by 
offering a new translation. The “change” is from the standard of the King 
James Version, which was, after all, presented as the "standard" 
translation. If a translation differs from the "standard," clearly it must be 
wrong. 

Unfortunately, this view of things is based on ignorance of the 
most basic facts about the Bible. The King James Version was not the first 


Bible (not even the first English Bible); it was itself a translation. It just 
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happened to be a translation that was used by many people for a long 
time. Age adds a certain sanctity to things. It starts to seem that it has 
always been that way, and any change is a dangerous innovation. When 
a new translation is made, it is, of course, different from the long- 


сд сіе nannla 
established KJV, and people fault it бог that. Bi 


The only thing they have to compare a new translation to is the old 
translation. They have no means to assess real accuracy and bias 


what else can people do? 


But the fact that the general public does not have access to a 
valid norm does not mean that one does not exist. In fact there is such a 
norm that is available to anyone who is willing to take the trouble to learn 
how to use it: the original Greek New Testament. 

Truth in advertising in the realm of Bible translation centers on 
the word “translation.” By claiming to be a “translation,” an English Bible 
is being put forward as an accurate communication of the meaning of the 
original text, in the case of the New Testament, the original Greek text. If 
a translation freely departs from the meaning of the Greek, and rewrites the 
Bible, leaving some things out and adding other things in, it must be 
judged very poor in its accuracy. Notice that I said “sticks to the meaning 
of the original Greek text.” Accuracy does not require following the Greek 
in а hyper-literal, word-for-word way. Such a “translation” is what we call 
an “interlinear translation," and it is not really a "translation" at all, as you 
can see if you ever try to read an interlinear. Ап interlinear is a stage on 
the way to a translation, correctly identifying the basic meaning and 
function of each Greek word, but not yet assembling that information into 
coherent English sentences. 

The important thing in judgments of accuracy is that the 
translators have found English words and phrases that correspond to the 
known meaning of the Greek, and put them together into English 
sentences that dutifully follow what the Greek syntax communicates. Ifa 
translator chooses rare or otherwise unattested meanings for Greek words, 
and constructs English sentences which do not straightforwardly 
communicate the most likely sense of the original, then he or she ts 
producing an inaccurate translation. Comparison to the original Greek is 
absolutely necessary to make judgments of accuracy or inaccuracy. 
Without the Greek as a factor in the comparison, no valid judgment can be 
passed. 

Bias comes into the picture when we try to identify w 


translation shows inaccuracy in its handling o 
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first we have to demonstrate deviation from the meaning ofthe Greek, and 
only then can we see if bias is the cause. After all, everyone makes 
mistakes. Furthermore, in any translation there are several ways to convey 
the meaning of the original. There is a very good and untroubling reason 


why Bible і translations differ among them 


English. Greek words do not have a one-to-one correspondence with 
English words in terms of their meaning. Greek sentence structure and 
patterns of style differ radically from the English structure and stylistics 
that would be used to get the same idea across. So there is room for 


ate variati ра 


legitimate variation in translation. Bias does not necessarily enter into it. 

Bias is involved when differences in translation cannot be 
explained by reasons based in the likely meaning of the original Greek. 
When a translation seems to come out of nowhere, we are likely to find 
that it involves certain ideas that the translator would like to see in the 
Bible. Most people interested enough to undertake the arduous work of 
making a Bible translation have an investment in a particular 
understanding of Christianity, and this investment can affect their 
objectivity. 

Since there are many different forms of Christianity, bias in New 
Testament translation can be in various directions. Sometimes, translators 
make their biases explicit, by identifying themselves with certain 
denominations or interpretive agendas. The New American Bible was 
prepared by Catholics, for exampie. The New Worid Transiation was 
produced by Jehovah’s Witnesses. The New International Version 


translators confessed explicitly their commitment to “evangelical” 
Christian doctrines and biblical harmony. And so forth. But 


Willan doctr пса! опу. ANG SO iori. out even 
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translations made by broad inter-denominational committees can be 
subject to the collective, *mainstream Christian" bias of the translators. 
The hardest bias to catch is one that is widely shared, and it is quite 
understandable that the common views shared by modern Christians of 
many denominations would influence how the Bible is translated. 
Understandable, but not acceptable. The success of numbers or of time 
does not guarantee truth. 

Accuracy in Bible translation has nothing to do with majority 
votes; it has to do with letting the biblical authors speak, regardless of 
wnere their words might lead. It has to do with strictly excluding bias 
towards later developments of Christian thought. Avoiding bias involves 
Obeying probable meaning rather than wished-for meaning. The first 
Choice When d with ~ ine 


noe 
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usually should be the most obvious, straightforward, unspecialized 
understanding of the word or phrase. Any other choice needs to be 
justified by strong evidence from the literary context or historical and 
cultural environment, Such evidence can sometimes make a less obvious 

ће М i 
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meaning possible, even probable; but it cannot rule out 
meanings allowed by the known rules ofthe Greek language. 

When there is no way to resolve rival possible meanings, we 
really can't blame translators for following the one that corresponds with 
their beliefs. But they owe it to their readers to make a note of the 
uncertainty. In passing judgment on how well or poorly translators have 
done in avoiding bias, we have to give them the benefit of the doubt. If 


the translation given is at least within the realm of possibility for the 
we must grant that fact and not be too hard on the 


meanina of th e 
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meaning of the 
translators for preferring one possible meaning over another, But if they 
stretch beyond that rather generous range and reach for the truly novel, 
rare, or unlikely sense of the Greek, we must be very suspicious of their 
motives. We have to wonder why they couldn’t let the Bible say what it 
has to say, why they had to put some other idea there in 
likely, obvious meaning of the original biblical text. 
Accurate, unbiased translations are based on (1) linguistic 
content, (2) literary context, and (3) historical and cultural environment. 
The very same three things are consulted to assess a translation once it 
is done. We use these three bases for making and assessing New 
Testament translations because we presume certain things about how the 
New Testament was written by its authors. Our reliance on linguistic 
content presupposes that an author used Greek correctly, in line with the 
linguistic conventions of his or her time. If he or she didn’t, we really 
have no way to know what might be meant. Our use of literary context 
assumes that an author was relatively consistent and non-contradictory 
in what he or she said. If the author has not assembled a coherent piece 
of writing, we would be unable to judge our ability to understand it. Our 
attention to the historical and cultural environment presumes that an 
author worked with images and ideas available in his or her world (even if 


mone bine f radafine 
working to redefine or transform them), and that a contemporaneous 


audience was the intended readership. If the books of the New Testament 
were written in a way that was incomprehensible to the earliest Christians, 
they never would have been valued, preserved, and collected into 
scripture. 

Having identified (1) linguistic content, (2) literary context, and 
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(3) historical and cultural environment, as the basis for valid assessment 
of Bible translation, it follows that the person qualified to assess Bible 
translations is the person who knows these three things. Let's consider 
these credentials more closely. 

In order to have any ability to make a judgement about the 
accuracy ofa translation of the New Testament from its original Greek into 
modern English, you have to know how to read Greek, and the particular 
kind of Greek in which the New Testament was originally written 
(something known as Koiné, or “common” Greek). I am sure this seems 
obvious to you. Yet, amazingly, the majority of individuals who publicly 
pass judgement on Bible translations -- in print, on television and radio, 
on the internet, and in letters they send to me -- do not know how to read 
Greek. 

The obvious question to be asked here is: then how can they tell 
what is a good translation and what is not? The fact is that they cannot. 
Their opinions are based not on the accuracy of translating Greek words 
into English words, but on the agreement of the final product with their 
own beliefs about what the Bible must say. In practice, people who do not 
read Greek compare a new translation with an existing one of which they 
approve. Any difference is judged negatively, and is considered to be 
changing or distorting the text of the Bible. But differences are bound to 
arise in new translations because Greek words often can mean several 
different things in English and, besides that, the good news is that with 
every passing generation we are learning to read Koiné Greek better as we 
learn more about it. 

So the first question you should ask anyone who claims to have 
the credentials to speak about the translation of the New Testament is: Do 
you know how to read Коіпё Greek? If not, then you have no basis to 


render an Opinion other than to rely on other nennla wh 
р > Pinan to reiy on ot peoptie 


her who do read Koin& 
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Greek. If we Greek readers disagree among ourselves, then you must 
examine our arguments and evidence and decide who has the better case. 

When it comes to using literary context to assess the accuracy 
of a translation, anyone who has spent a lot of time reading the New 
nt has made a beginning on mastering this credential. It involves 
recognizing the different types of writing contained in scripture. Paul's 
letters are a very different sort of literature than a narrative such as the 
Gospel according to Mark, which again is quite distinct from a visionary 


account like the Book of Revelation. These discrete forms of writing 
Shape the meaning of the passages they contain. The distinctive 
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vocabularies, metaphors, and emphases of the individual authors also 
supply the context for understanding individual passages they wrote. 

But knowing the New Testament inside and out is only the 
beginning. The books of the New Testament belong to a larger literary 
context that includes early Jewish and Christian traditions of writing. The 
Jewish scriptures (the Christian Old Testament), for example, form an 
essential context for understanding the expression of the New Testament. 
Other Jewish and Christian writings produced at the same time as the New 


элик 


Testament, such as the Dead Sea Scrolls ог the Christian apostolic fathers, 
help us to grasp the literary conventions followed in the New Testament, 
as well as the characteristics that set the New Testament apart. The New 
Testament was not written in isolation, but emerged from a larger literary 
world by which, and against which, it was shaped. So familiarity wi 
literary context in both the narrow and broad sense is an important ski 
apply to assessing Bible translations. 

Knowing the dictionary definition of isolated Greek words, or 
having a sense of literary conventions are good starting points, but they 
are not sufficient to make someone able to make or assess Bible 
translations. Words change their meaning over time, and one has to be 
familiar with how particular words and phrases were understood in 
particular times and places by reading writings other than the biblical 
ones. Moreover, when we write or talk, the full meaning is not in the 
dictionary meaning of the words alone, but in the references and allusions 
of our imagery, metaphors, and figures of speech. Some terms have very 
specialized meaning for particular groups of people. Some statements 
assume familiarity on the part of their hearers about the topic being 
spoken of. For example, a great deal of what Jesus had to say refers to and 
builds upon the ideas and images of Ist century Judaism. Without 
n in how Ist century Judaism operated and what it valued, it is 
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easy to misunderstand what Jesus is talking about, or to be downright 
baffled by it. 

This kind of background knowledge is available to historians 
from the literature and archaeology of the period. The exact nuance of a 
phrase or argument in the New Testament may depend on this backgrou nd 
knowledge. So it is important to have some credentials in this area. If you 
haven't had the opportunity to receive this sort of education, it is never 
too late. You can easily fill your home library with books on the subject, 


of which dozens are published every year. Іп this area, too, we are 
learning more all the time. But if someone ignores the historical context of 
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the Bible, and has no background in the subject, they are in a poor 
position to assess a translation of the Bible. All they can do is argue the 
dictionary meaning of a term, or the normative understanding of a concept 
found in their church, against a translation that takes cognizance of the 
language in its own time and place, as it was known to the actual authors 
of the Bible. 


Thousands of biblical researchers in America have these three 


credentials, not to mention the many mor 


entials, not to mention th many ther Eng speaking 


nglish-speaking 
countries, and I am one of them. That is why І feel somewhat justified in 
writing this book. But just as importantly, I have an attitude that puts me 
at a distinct advantage to write a book such as this. І am a committed 
historian dedicated to discovering what Christians said and did two 
thousand years ago. І have no stake in proving that those Christians are 
most like a particular modern denomination of Christianity, or that they 
adhered to particular doctrines that match those of modern Christians. If 
it turns out that they did, fine; if not, then І certainly am not going to fault 
them for that. If you are looking for my bias, І guess you could say that 
i have a bias in favor of historical truth, the accurate reconstruction and 
comprehension of the past. If the Bible as it was written two thousand 
years ago presents obstacles and challenges to modern Christians, if it 
does not so simply conform to what modern Christians want or expect it 
to say, I consider that a problem for modern Christians, not for the Bible. 

That said, l'm not asking you to just take my word for things. 1 
would be a pretty poor educator if І expected you to adhere to the cult of 
the expert. In fact, І encourage distrust. І don’t want you to trust me; І 
want you to be persuaded by the information I provide. Check my claims; 
scrutinize my arguments. І haven't studied all of this material for so many 


years for you to trust me without proof. Proof is the coin of the academic 


trade. If! don't have evid i 
ade vidence -- linguistic, literary, and historical facts -- 


to back up what І say, І would be uttering nothing but idle opinion. І have 
Set out for you the necessary tools of the work we have before из. Walk 
with me awhile in the pages that follow as we put these tools to use, so 
you can see how they help us to determine accuracy and bias in Bible 
translation. When we are finished, І hope you will be motivated to 
continue your exploration and to develop your ability to use these tools 
to pursue further questions of your own. 


ONE 
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p 
century, have a book in our possession that was written two thousand 
years ago. Most of the books on our shelf are not that old. The Bible, of 
course, owes its uniquely long life to its importance within the Christian 
religious tradition. But that does not answer the whole question, because 
ihe Bible goes back so far in time that it predates the invention of printing, 
and even the formation of the English language itself. So, obviously, this 
book has gone through some changes over the years. And since its exact 


wording and m ing teen cru cial to Christians thas se chances need to he 
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understood and scrutinized very closely in order to be sure that what we 


have today is as close to the original book as possible. 

A great deal rests on the meaning of that last “аз possible," 
because the Bible has to be useful for modern people, and that fact 
necessitates some change. A crumbling manuscript written in Greek 
would not have much use in a typical modern Christian's home. The steps 
of adaptation from that crumbling manuscript to a modern, compact, 


COnvenient and кол Дані а ihla ar wW whati тас hore 
"~ лупи, апи гсаааое Bible are wnai if nterest us пеге. 
I will not be addressing the ultimate origin question about the 


Bible, namely, was it inspired by God? Nor will I look into questions of 
biblical authorship, date, and so forth, Our starting point is the completed 
Greek compositions.of the biblical authors, and we are interested here in 
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how those already written texts are transformed into English Bibles. 
Translators are not inspired, and the fact that translations are revised over 
the years shows a healthy appreciation of human fallibility. Not only are 
translators not perfect, but the manuscripts from which they make their 
translations are imperfect copies of lost originals. No two manuscripts of 
the Bible agree completely. With imperfect base texts, translators cannot 
possibly produce perfect translations. The best they can hope to achieve 
is the most accurate rendering of the most likely original text based on the 
actual manuscripts we have at present. So whether or not the original 
compositions ofthe biblical authors were inspired by God, modern English 
translations would be twice removed from any such inspiration: first by 
fallible human copyists, and second byt fallible human translators. 


Bible. The actual original manuscripts w written by Mark, Paul, and the other 
writers of the New Testament -- what technically are called the 
“autographs” -- no longer exist. We have the Bible only in the form of 
copies of copies of copies of the originals, at best. There is nothing 
mysterious or diabolical about the disappearance of the original 
autographs. Keep leafing through a book over and over again for a few 
hundred years and see what kind of shape it’s in. Carry it around with 
you, stuff it into tight hiding places several times, drop it in the rain and 
mud a few times, and loan it to people time and again. Books wear out. 
They get damaged; they fall apart; they fade. This is what happened to 
the original writings of the biblical authors. І don't mean to sound 
disrespectful; І am sure the early Christians did their best to take care of 


«Баса yuriti Q 
these writings. But times were tough, and these manuscripts apparently 


circulated widely. Eventually, they simply crumbled away. 

Fortunately, before that happened, copies were made. And then 
these copies were copied, and so on, until a fairly large number of copies 
were in circulation for each book of the New Testament. But copying a 
manuscript is tricky business, and the longer the text, the trickier it is. 
Copyists make mistakes. When I make this point in the classes I teach, І 


make an analogy to copying a friend's class notes. If I were to collect the 
nterdenendent notebooks ofmys students, І would get a lot of amusement 


1 
interdepenae nt notebooks of uvis, Боа ior o Uae 


out of the transformations and slips of the copyists. Now, certainly, most 
people who copied books of the Bible were a little more concerned and 
dedicated to get it exactly right than students who want to copy just 
accurately enough to pass a test. But the actual manuscripts of the Bible 
we have show that concern and dedication are not enough. No two 
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manuscripts read exactly alike because through copy after copy errors 
crept in. 

Most biblical manuscripts were made by a scribe working with a 
source text which he (usually it was a he) looked at and copied onto the 
blank pages which were going to become the finished copy. The 
manuscript he was working from would have been made by hand, with 
letters written in ink on papyrus (a plant-fiber paper) or parchment (an 
animal-skin paper). He would work by candlelight or lamplight or sunlight, 
sitting for hours at a writing bench. 

Under these conditions, the eye can play tricks on you. Letters 
may be imperfectly written and mistaken for other letters. Imperfections 
in the paper may look like letters or alter the appearance of written letters. 
Words, phrases, even whole sentences may be skipped because, in 
copying, the scribe must look back and forth from his source to the copy 
he is making, and in the process he loses his place. It is very easy for the 
eye to jump from one occurrence of a word to another occurrence of the 
same word on the page. In the sentence І have just written, it would be 
very easy for a scribe to jump from the first “occurrence” to the second 
"occurrence" and to produce a copy that reads: “It is very easy for the eye 
to jump from one occurrence of the same word on the page." If you stop 


to think of how many times “and,” “of,” and “to” appear on a typical page, 
you can start to imagine the potential for error in making copies. This kind 
of thing happens all of the time in the manuscripts we have of the Bible. 
Not only do scribes omit material, they also duplicate lines by jumping 
back to the previous occurrence of a word. 

nuscripts is even more сот plicated than that. 
Ancient Greek manuscripts did not use marks of punctuation, and these 
marks only developed very gradually and sporadically over time. So the 
oldest biblical manuscripts have no periods, commas, quotation marks, or 
anything ofthe kind. Even worse, ancient Greek manuscripts were written 
without spaces between words, so that a scribe would be looking at 
atextthatreadslikethis. By this point, you may be wondering why on 


earth manuscripts were written this way. The standard answer is that the 


Culture was 
"ure was 


р, nno 
But copying 11 


till la l asai 
till largely oral, and that texts served as aids to memory more 


than as sources of novel information. But admittedly, if someone had 
thought of the improvements of spacing words and using punctuation the 
Scribes would have jumped at the innovation, and they did when these 


inventions were made. Meanwhile, many scribes worked by sight at 
blocks of letters rather than sentences and units of meaning, and many 
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mistakes were made, You can do an experiment at home into this sort of 

work simply by copying an acrostic from a newspaper or magazine. 

Imagine doing page after page of this kind of copying for hours on end. 
For those scribes who worked with units of meaning, looking at 


cer reciting a id ntina alanga th 


tne source manuscript and reciting aloud an entire Ciause, и 
t to themselves as they copied the words, other sorts of problems arose. 
Again, we have the usual slips as a person recites something back to him- 
or herself: words drop out or get transposed, ideas get rephrased. Then 
there is the additional problem that the New Testament contains a great 
deal of related or parallel content. in the Gospels, for instance, the same 
stories are told in different ways by the four evangelists. If the scribe has 
a favorite version among the four, or is used to hearing a story in only one 


mav d Ну remember and write that version 
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of the four retellin nes he may accidentally 
rather than the one he is supposed to be copying. 

Some "scribal operations used a method of mass-producing 
manuscripts that involved taking dictation. In this process, a whole set of 
scribes would sit at their benches with only blank pages in front of them. 
А reader would stand in the front of the room and read the Bible aloud, 
and the scribes would write down what they heard. In this way, many 
copies could be made at once. The motivation to produce more Bibles 
faster сап be understood, but the consequences for accuracy can be 
readily imagined. In this instance, reconstructing one of my class lectures 
from my student's notebooks would be the appropriate analogy (although 
students rarely copy lectures word for word anymore, as used to be the 
сазе). І suppose a language dictation class like the one І had in high 
school would be a closer analogy. But the point is the same: all kinds of 
errors of the ear are made under these conditions. 

By now you may be getting pretty pessimistic about the Bible, 
but take heart. Modern biblical scholars have developed all sorts of 
strategies for compensating for all of these errors, and the Bible today is 
in better shape than it has ever been. This will become clear as І continue 
the story of how we come to have a Bible. 


At some point, Christians began to collect the individual books 


he New Tlestamenta ^ i 1 
the New Testament and form them into sets. Up until then, the Bible of 


the Christians was the same as the Bible of the Jews, or what Christians 
now call the Old Testament. In addition to that Bible, there were the books 
that were taken very seriously as sources of distinctly Christian teaching, 
or what one early writer called “the memoirs of the apostles.” These 
additional books were read from when Christians gathered on Sundays, 
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and were used in private study. It became clear by the use they were 
being put to that these books were every bit as important to Christians as 
the books of the Bible, and so they should become part of it. Not all of the 
local Christian communities agreed which books were worthy of such a 
status and which were not, but over the centuries a consensus developed 
among the Christian leadership, and by the end of the 4th century, the list 
of books to be included in the New Testament, what we call the “canon,” 
was generally agreed upon. 

Involved in the collection process was a concern over having 
manuscripts that agreed with each other and were relatively error free. 
Since the autographs were already long gone, there was no way to know 
for sure how the manuscripts should read, but examples that differed 
dramatically from the many other copies to which they could be compared 
were destroyed. Іп each city, the local bishop had the authority to 
approve the biblical text and to confiscate defective copies. Аз 
Christianity grew and prospered, the individual manuscripts were used 


с 
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Wore 


sources from which to make copies of the entire Bible. Eventual! 
compiete Bibles repiaced the library of separate books that had been use 
and people began to speak of the Bible as a single book, rather than as a 
collection of individual books, which it originally was. 

In the first few centuries of Christian history, missionaries 
traveled widely to spread the “good news,” and translated as they went. 
Thus, Jesus’ own disciples, who probably spoke a local Galilean variety 
of Aramaic, a Semitic language, found that they had to translate their 
teachings into Greek to reach many of the people they wished to convert. 
Christian tradition tells us that Mark, the gospel writer, got his start as 
Peter's interpreter in front of Greek-speaking audiences. Paul knew Greek 
himself, and wrote his letters directly in that language since he was writing 


to people wh 
гор! о spoke Greek. At that time, Greek was to the ancient world 


у, 
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what English is to the modern world -- а kind of international language that 
people learn if they want to have business, social, or intellectual dealings 
beyond their own country. 

But eventually Christian missionaries reached places where even 
Greek wasn't spoken. By this time, the books of the New Testament had 
been written, and so the missionaries began to translate these books into 
local languages such as Latin, Syrian, Armenian, Coptic (Egyptian), Gothic 
(a language related to German and Scandinavian languages), and so on 
For a while, then, everyone had Bibles in their own language. 


Languages change over time; some die out, others evolve into 


o 


on. 
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forms that differ substantially from their older forms. Latin, for example, 
evolved into French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. English and 
German have a common linguistic ancestor from which they evolved, 
although English vocabulary has been heavily influenced by French. As 
these changes occurred, Christian leaders started to worry about 
translation. They knew that all translation involves some degree of 
interpretation, and they were afraid that biblical truth would be distorted 
by translation. Besides, in the Middle Ages, Latin served Europe as Greek 
had served the ancient Roman Empire, as an international language that 
transcended local politics and culture. The Christian ieaders wanted to 
foster unity, not diversity, in the Christian community. If Christians were 


reading different translations of the Bible, they inevitably would start to 


diverge from one another in their understanding of biblical truth. 


h 

So the Christian leaders of Western Europe (the Catholic 
bishops, lead by the Pope in Rome) had their own good reasons for not 
keeping up with language change by making translations of the Bible. In 
hindsight, we can say that they drew the wrong conclusions from their 
concerns. The outbreak of the Protestant Reformation shows that many 
Christians felt alienated from the well-springs of their faith, at least in part 
because of their inability to have access to and read the Bible. Today, 
translation into local languages is standard practice for all denominations 
of Christianity, including the Catholic church. But I am getting ahead of 
myself. 

Because many Christians wanted to read the Bible for 
themselves, the motivation existed to make translations. While the 
Christian leadership forbade the making of translations, people did so 
secretly and at great personal risk. Only in the 16th Century did it become 


possible for translations to be made openly, as local rulers allied 
themselves with the Protestant Reformation and refused to go along with 
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the Catholic ban on translation, thus protecting those inside their borders 
who wished to undertake this work. This turn of events came at precisely 
the right time to have maximum impact, because the translators were able 
to make use of a revolutionary new medium of communication: printing. 
Now a Bible manuscript could be type-set and mass produced. 
Bibles could be made much more quickly and inexpensively than ever 
before. They also could be made much smaller and easier to handle than 
a handwritten manuscript. And, of course, there was an eager market for 


the book. As a result, the Bible became the first best-seller of the print era, 
and has remained the world's best selling book ever since. 
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АН of these developments occurred in the specific case of the English 
translation of the Bible, too. At first, the kings of England enforced the 
church ban on transiation with force. Translations were confiscated and 
burned, sometimes with their authors. But eventually the English swung 
over politically and ideologically to the pro-translation camp. The 
established Church of England sought to maintain control over of the 
process, however, and so only one, officially sanctioned translation was 


produced: the Authorized Version, popularly kn the na 
p! мэта, puUpuida riy Known by the паі 


royal sponsor as the King James Bible, completed in 1611. 

The King James Bible really marks the dawn of modern Bible 
translation, even more than the parallel effort of Martin Luther in German 
nearly a century earlier does. І say this because the King James Bible is 
a translation made by committee, a procedure which has come to be the 
norm in modern translations. It is reasoned that the combined knowledge 
of many scholars is better than the lone labors of a single scholar, no 
matter how gifted. In theory, this is a strategy to overcome bias. On 


ome оа5. 


person's personal bias may be compensated for by the biases of others, 
until the consensus opinion is as close to objectivity as can be achieved. 
This is the theory, although it doesn't always turn out this way, as we 


shall see. 


е 
ic 


How did the King James committee do its work? Its first task was 
rounding up some Bible manuscripts to compare with one another to make 
sure the most accurate biblical text was used as a base to work from in 
making a translation. Most of the existing Bible manuscripts in England 
at the time were, of course, in Latin. Butthere were printed editions ofthe 
Greek text, based on the few, recent manuscripts -- many generations 
removed from original autographs of the biblical authors -- that could be 
found in western Europe at the time. At times, then, the committee 
Suspected that the Greek manuscri 
the Latin version instead. 

Once the committee had agreed on the base text, translation 
could begin. The well-understood meaning of the Latin Vulgate (from the 
early Sth century) filled in for any uncertainty about the meaning of the 
original Greek, But the committee worked in earnest to produce the most 
clear, accurate, and aesthetically pleasing translation possible. It is 
universally acknowledged that in the latter goal they succeeded. The 


King James Bible isa beautiful piece ofE English literature. In terms of the 
other two goals, however, this translation falls short, although for its time 


it was pretty good. 
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The members of the committee worked on various sections of the Bible, 
then assembled to examine and discuss what they had accomplished. 
Verse by verse, a consensus was reached. Theological and other 
intellectual differences could be found among the members of the 
committee, and debates about translation often hinged on the implications 
for Christian doctrine and practice as much as they did on the linguistic 
meaning of a Greek word. Obviously, the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the committee came from a common background in the 
Christian mainstream, and shared commitments to certain basic Christian 
truths quite apart from the Bible. They certainly had biases, and when 
those biases were held in common they went unrecognized and 
unaddressed in the work of translation. 


n the work of Bible translation has 


ЎЎ амни 


baril th 
This built-in theologi cal bias in 


continued to the present day. Bible translation is usually undertaken by 
people with theological training who also happen to be reasonably 
competent in biblical languages. These may be members of missionary 
societies, or individuals involved in denominational leadership, or the 
more intellectually inclined among ministers. The vast majority of Bible 
translations are produced by and for specific denominations of 
Christianity, or cooperatively among members of related denominations. 

The main advantage of contemporary Bible translations over the 
venerable King James Bible is not that they are made by people with less 
bias towards the material, but that they are based upon a much larger, and 
therefore better, set of Greek manuscripts. In the centuries since the King 
James committee did its work, biblical scholars have gone throughout the 
world, finding every surviving manuscript of the Greek New Testament 
they could. We now have not only many more manuscripts, but also 
much older ones, closer to the autographs of the biblical authors. 

The work of comparing all of the manuscripts, and drawing 
conclusions about the most likely original wording of the books of the 
New Testament, reached a point of maturity in the work of B. F. Westcott 
and Е. J. A. Hort in the late 19th century. Some modern translations are 
based upon the conclusions of Westcott and Ногі, But the work on the 


text of the New Testament continued in the 20th century. New manuscript 


discoveries were made, and new ideas about how to compare and weigh 
the evidence emerged. As a result, researchers came to slightly different 
conclusions from those reached by Westcott and Hort about the "best" 


text of the New Testament. 
In the early part of the 20th century, Eberhard and Erwin Nestle 
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produced such а new edition of the New Testament text. Their work now 
appears in the "Nestle-Aland" edition (re-edited under the leadership of 
Kurt Aland). The United Bible Society also produced a new edition of the 


text. Many modern translations are based on either the Nestle-Aland or 
UBS text editions. By the end of the 20th century, the Nestie-Aland and 
the UBS editions of the Greek text of the Bible were practically identical, 
in large part because the editorial team of the two “independent” editions 


was by that time identical. Questions might be raised about this mot 
on deciding the “best” text of the New Testament, but that would take us 
on à detour from our main subject. 

In any case, these editions are vastly superior to anything that 
existed before them. The advantage of having these modern editions of 
the Greek text of the New Testament is simple to understand: a more 
accurate Gireek text makes possible a more accurate translation. But that 
advantage can be squandered by the bias of translators. 

With thousands of biblical scholars in America alone, you may 
think that Bible translation is mostly a scholarly enterprise. It isn't. 

Altai al 

Although biblical scholars have been the key players in identifying the 
more accurate Greek text of the New Testament, most have never been 
involved in a Bible translation project. Instead their research involves 
investigating specific biblical books and passages in the original Greek, 
and publishing their findings in specialized academic journals for their 
academic peers to consider. At some point, they may write a textbook for 
use in college Bible courses. Only a handful ever get involved in Bible 
translation projects. 

Although there have been quite a few translations made by 
individuals, only a few have succeeded in gaining a wide readership. 


Most of the "big" translations are the work of committees, combining the 
talents of several translators These committees are sponsored bv 


LlalstdiO@rs, А аге Sponsor ou oy 


religious groups and operate under principles they all agree to in advance. 
As a committee, they discuss and debate the results of their work, and find 
the best reading they can all agree on. 


rork Gi elatioqne are 


e of the work. Since translations are made under the authority 
of. denominations, a translation team must create something that will be 
acceptable to its sponsors. Translations are made not in the environment 
Of academic freedom, but under the limitations of creedal commitment. The 


members of the team, drawn from a common religious community, share 
assumptions about the meaning of the Bible, rather than representing 
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different viewpoints that must stand up to the scrutiny of other 
perspectives. These are far from ideal conditions for delivering accurate, 
unbiased English Bibles. 


| want to make it clear that | am not assuming any sort of intellectual 
dishonesty on the part of Bible translators. ! think it is the rare individual 
who goes into a Bible translation project thinking, “І am going to make the 
Bible fit my beliefs." I believe that by far the majority of people involved 
in this work are honest, earnest people who want to produce the most 
accurate, understandable Bible they can. Bias is not the same as 
maliciousness or dishonesty. Biases are unconscious assumptions, or 
unrecognized blind spots. The failings of most modern English Bibles are 
not deliberate; they are lapses, oversights, and inconsistencies. The 


eamnslatars are nf teaint 
ranslators are of training and approach, not character. 


The responsibility of making new translations rests upon people 
who are largely ill-suited to the task, through no fault of their own. They 
do not have the full complement of training. That is, they usually have the 
language skills but little or no exposure to information about the cultural 
context that helps make sense of the language. Their focus is more on 
making the language fit a modern context than an ancient one. They also 
are not conditioned to objectivity, that is, they are people most deeply 
involved in public roles of theological commitment that they must uphold. 
For an academic to come up with a new reading of a biblical verse may be 
celebrated; for a theologian to do so may result in expulsion from his or 
her church. Get a group of theologians together who share a common 
creed, and they will only reinforce each other’s assumptions, with no 
voice in the room to point out the blind spots. So, in my opinion, most 
Bible translations are born in adverse conditions. 1t is not really too 
surprising, therefore, to find inaccuracies and biases in them. Yet | must 
admit to occasional astonishment at the audacity of some translators. 
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There has been more than one occasion, while working on this book, that 
І have jumped up out of my seat shouting, “I can’t believe they translated 


p 


it that way! 


TWO 


THE WORK OF TRANSLATION 


You can think about Bible translation as a process of steps or phases, 
taking us not only from Greek to English, but also from a “rough-draft” 
English translation to smoother and clearer English prose. There are any 
number of steps to ever greater smoothness and clarity, but at some point 
along the way the original meaning can be eclipsed by polish and 
paraphrase. The question with Bible translation, as with most things, is 
knowing when to stop. | will walk you through the possible phases of 
translation, describing, giving examples, and commenting on the pros and 
cons of stopping or moving forward to the next possible phase. 


Lexical (“Interlinear”) Translation 

Translation begins with the identification of each Greek word. This is 
done using a dictionary or lexicon. Such reference works are compiled 
from the vast body of Greek literature we have at our disposal. Since new 
discoveries of Greek literature are made quite frequently, dictionaries and 
lexicons must be constantly updated with new information. For any given 
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Greek word, there may be anywhere from two to a dozen English 
equivalents. The correct English equivalent for a Greek word as it is used 
In the New Testament will be determined by the time of composition (since 
Some meanings are attested in earlier periods, and others in later times), 
the context of use, and other factors. Using the dictionary or lexicon, the 
translator will determine what part of speech the word is (a noun, verb, 
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adjective, adverb, preposition, and so on), and the range of possible 
meanings it has in its time and context of use in the New Testament. The 
translator will also determine the word's grammatical form, that is, the 


modification of the word's root by markers that signal its relation to other 
words in its sentence, The translator will recognize grammatical form 
either from his or her training in Greek, or with the help of a Greek grammar. 

The best Greek lexicon is that of Liddell & Scott (updated by 
ubsequent editors) published by Oxford University Press. In its 
resources, it covers the whole history of ancient Greek, from classical 
through the Christian period. А more specialized lexicon is the one 
originally edited by Walter Bauer (which has also been revised by many 
later editors), published by the University of Chicago Press and focused 
more on the later Greek of the Christian period. 

There are, of course, many lexicons devoted to the Bible alone; 
but in the work of Bible translation, these should be used only 
ndarily, ifat all. Biblical lexicons have many weaknesses. They tend 
to be based on existing English translations, rather than offering resources 
for fresh translation. They are deeply flawed by containing information 
only from the Bible itself, instead of including information from Greek 
literature in general. They are inherently biased towards harmonization of 
meaning for a particular word among its many uses in the Bible. But the 
same word can have quite different meanings according to its context of 
use, particularly when used by different biblical authors. Most biblical 
lexicons are handicapped by a mistaken etymological approach to word 
meanings. This is the idea that words only mean what their constituent 
parts mean. The actual history of use is much more reliable in determining 
a word's meaning. 

For a given passage of the New Testament, then, you can write 
out a line of Greek, and writ 
meaning, with any modification based upon its marked role in the 
sentence. The result is what is often called an “interlinear translation." 
But, of course, it's not a translation at all, as a quick glance will show you 
immediately. It's only a stepping stone on the way to a translation. The 
lexical phase of translation provides the building blocks from which a 
coherent English sentence can be developed. Interlinears are published 
not because they can serve as translations in their own right, but because 
thev allow a reader to see what Greek word stands behind an English word 
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that has been incorporated into a translation. Published interlinears are 
study aids, not Bible translations. 
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Here's an example: 


This for is will of the God, the holiness of you, to abstain 
you ftom the fornication, to know each of you the of himself 
vessel to possess in holiness and honor. not in feeling of 
desire according to which also the nations the ones not 


knowing the God, the not to trespass and to defraud in the 


To make this a usable translation, the words must be rearranged according 
to normal English syntax. Some words should be dropped because they 
are not necessary in English (such as the article "the" before 

“fornication’”), and other words need to be added to complete the sense 
(for example a verb such as “do” in the clause “according to which the 
nations also do"). Even when rearranged and touched up i in these ways, 
the meaning of the passage will remain ambig gu 


uncertainty about what “the of himself vessel” is 
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Literal (*Formal Equivalence") Translation 

Once all of the individual words have been more-or-less identified, they 
can be assembled into sentences. The grammatical markers that modify 
word roots point the way in this work. As the assembly-work goes on, the 
translator will modify individual word meanings according to clues from 
the context that is emerging. One of the most important steps from the 
interlinear to the literal phase is changing word order from what is 
acceptable in Greek to what works in English. Greek grammar is much more 
flexible about word order than English is, and it is not possible for English 


sentences to follow Greek word order. If you try to stick too closely to the 


original Greek in i 
reek in word order, you will produce sente 


es like nothing 

heard in any normal English composition. The King James Version 
occasionally lapses into this kind of hyper-literalism. 

But in attempting to make a literal translation, you want to adhere 


to the rhetorical style of the original, even if you cannot follow exactly the 
Greek word order. This is what is called “formal equivalence" transiating. 

"Formal equivalence" means that one translates not only what a text says, 
but as much as possible in the way the text says it, reproducing to a 
certain degree the stylistic elements of the origin i 
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Word play. A formal equivalence translation “is designed so as to reveal 
as much of the original form as possible" (Ray, page 47). 


57 
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There is much good to be said of literal, formal equivalence translation. 
Even though it is not an interlinear, this kind of translation still brings the 
reader very close to the original Greek. Literal translations tend to be very 
conservative about how many different English words they use for a given 
Greek one, and do not bring in synonyms merely for the sake of variety. 
They permit the reader to notice differences in style between the books of 


the New Testament. They do not offer much opportunity for interpretive 


On the other hand, literal, formal equivalence translation has 
some shortcomings as well. Its conservative handling of vocabulary 
usually involves an overreliance on technical theological terminology. 
Words such as "justification," “grace,” “Gentile,” and so on, fail to 
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common, non-technical meaning in English the way the Greek words that 
stand behind them did, or they suggest a wrong meaning because of 
changes in ordinary English usage. As a result, such words lose their 
freshness and immediacy, their resonances with daily life and reality that 
they would have had with early readers of the Bible. 

A second, related weakness frequently found in formal 
equivalence translation is a much too narrow definition of what 
constitutes formal equivalence. Older and less sophisticated applications 
of formal equivalence often lapse into the etymological fallacy. That is, 
translators make the mistake of thinking a word has a core meaning based 
upon the lexical meaning of its constituent parts that is a/ways the same 
and always intended when the word is used, regardless of context. Тоо 
much emphasis on formal uniformity makes it impossible to accurately 
convey an equivalent meaning in translation. 


A third weakness often found in formal equivalence translations 
ity to deal with implicit information embedded in the Greek. 
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Translations frequently fail to convey such implicit information to the 
reader because the translator believes that formal equivalence demands 
the minimum possible wording rather than the fullest communication of 
meaning. The words carry connotations that would have been 
recognizable to their original audience. But the tremendous cultural 
changes of the last two thousand years put up barriers between these 
connotations and a modern audience. A translation really cannot be said 
to be complete until the modern English reader has as much access to 


eaning to the average 


meaning as the original Greek readers did. 
But the text of the New Testament itself cannot be the place for 
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commentary. There аге limits on what constitutes implicit information. 
Nida and Taber have set out this point very well: 


[O]ne may make explicit in the text only what is linguistically 
implicit in the immediate context of the problematic passage. 
This imposes a dual constraint: one may not simply add 
interesting cultural information which is not actually present 


in the meanines of the terms used in а 
ngs Of ine terms used in ine passage, апа опе may 


not add information derived from other parts of the Bible, 
much less from extra-biblical sources. such as tradition. 
When one attempts to make too much explicit, one falls into 
eisegesis [reading into the text] rather than exegesis [reading 


fab аз 
1 


the text] (Nida and Taber, page 111). 


Soit is legitimate to draw out the full meaning of words, and to make more 
plain the expression of sentences and the structure of a passage by 
spelling out what the passage suggests subtly. A writer like Paul, who 
leaves many verbal gaps that he assumes the reader is able to fill by the 
logic and parallelism of what he says, really cannot be understood by the 
typical reader without some "filling іп” -- that is, making explicit what is 
implicit in his writing. In each case, however, there must be a defensible 
basis in the words that are there for any claim about what is implied. We 
will see several cases where there is wide disagreement about implicit 
information in the New Testament. 

Many modern English translations belong to the literal, formal 
equivalence category. The King James Version is at the most 
conservative end of the category, at times verging on being an interlinear 


in its loyalty to Greek word order at the expense of acceptable English 


forms of s і 
15 of speech. The New American Standard Bible and the New World 


Translation are also very literal, although they are more accommodated to 
proper English style than the King James. The New Revised Standard 
Version, the New American Bible, and the New International Version are 
three popular Bibles that, while generally literal, give some attention to 
making implicit information explicit. The degree to which they do this 
Varies considerably from passage to passage. The NRSV and NIV 
sometimes make uncharacteristic leaps into the next phase or category of 
translation, But for the most part all of these translations were the 


ОП. Оз. pati, Nese irahnsiations were ine 


Product of translators who felt content to stop with the literal, and not to 
continue into a further, "dynamic" transformation of the English text. 
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We return to our example, 1 Thessalonians 4:3-6, to see what literal, 
“formal equivalence" translation looks like. 


KIV: For this is the will of God, even your sanctification, that ye should 
absiain from fornication: That every one of you should know І 
possess his vessel in sanctification and honor; Not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not God: That no man 


go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter . . . 


NW: For this is what God wills, the sanctifying of you, that you abstain 
from fornication; that each one of you should know how to get 
possession of his own vessel in sanctification and honor, not in 
covetous sexual appetite such as a nations have which do not 


know God; that no one go to the point of harming and encroach upon 
the rights of his brother in this matter... 


NASB: Рот this is the will of God, your sanctification; that is, that you abstain 
from sexuai immorality; that each of you know how to possess his own 
vessel in sanctification and honor, not in lustful passion, like the 


Gentiles who do not know God; and that no man transgress and defraud 
his brother in the matter. .. 


The KJV, NW, and NASB offer very literal translations, definitely formal 
equivalence in following the flow of Paul's rhetoric. As a result, the KJV 
has some phrasing that is not recognizable as proper English (for example: 
“even as the Gentiles which know not God”), while the NW sounds stilted 
and wooden. The NASB, on the other hand, manages to flow smoothly 
as modern English by adding a few transition words that do not have any 
effect on the meaning, other than to make it clearer. The KJV and NASB 


ае Uii uiv шоаши: g oue 


retain the archaic English word "Gentiles," while the NW translates more 
accurately as "nations." The KJV and NW retain the archaic English word 
“fornication” (a transformed loan-word from the Greek porneia), while the 


NASB uses the modern expression “sexual immorality,” which is generic 


aaah ta залет monet mnechle meantnas 
enough to cover most possible meanings of the original Greek term. All 


three translations retain the theological technical term “sanctification,” 
which has little or no meaning for the average reader. 
None of these translations interpret Paul’s statement about 


knowing how to “possess one’s own vessel” within the translation itself. 
The NASB quite properly suggests some possible understandings of the 
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expression in a footnote (“І.е., body; or possibly, wife"). The meaning of 
this expression is not clear to the modern reader as it stands, but these 
translations are careful not to promote a possible interpretation to the 
status of scripture. Interpretation built upon the literal rendering of Paul’s 
words is left to the reader. 

That’s not to say that the KJV and NW do no interpreting of their 
own. The KJV adds the word “апу” to the clause “defraud his brother in 


> 
any matter. That's а nice sentiment but it is not wha Greek 
НУ аме, 15 GAVEL wnat the Orcek Says. 


The KJV translators have added a teaching to the passage that is not there 
in the text, even though they and we would be happy if it was. The KJV 
and NW have interpreted the Greek phrase en pathei epithumias MA 
“in the feeling of desire”) to mean “in the lust of concupiscence” and “i 

covetous sexual appetite,” respectively. Both of these readings heighten 
the strength of Paul’s rhetoric, making it sharper and more negative. Both 
translations in this case owe more to the Latin Vulgate (the source of the 
word “сопсиріѕсепсе”) than they do to the original Greek. Paul can warn 
against something without sounding quite so shrill as these translations 


ара hfa 
make him. The NASB is slightly more in line with the tone of the original 
Greek: “in lustful passion.” 


“Dynamic Equivalence” Translation 

“Dynamic equivalence” refers to a method of working with blocks of 
meaning larger than the word or phrase in order to produce English 
passages whose simplicity and straightforwardness make for better reader 
comprehension than passages which adhere to Greek rhetorical forms. In 
dynamic equivalence one translates what a text says, but not in the way 
it Says it, replacing the latter with a style considered most appropriate for 


amodern reader. Partisans of dynamic equivalence insist that this is the 
only really correct way to translate, and tha 


t way to translate, and that anything e 
bridging the gap between the original text and the readers who do not 
speak the original language. 

The advantages of moving translation to the “ ‘dynamic 
equivalence" phase are obvious: such а translation reads well, is simplified 
for reader comprehension, and does not confront the reader with the 
challenging obscurities of the original. Technical terminology is avoided, 
and nuances implicit in the original Greek are made explicit. Ви there 


аге also serious drawbacks to this sort of translating. Although 


ty чалол машом Si 


Proponents of dynamic equivalence translation always characterize it as 
8 more modern, sophisticated method, it is actually based on an outmoded 
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view of language as mere packaging around ideas. This basic flaw in 
dynamic equivalence theory is well stated by A. H. Nichols: 


The truth is that language is not a mere receptacle. Nor does 
the Bible translator work with some disembodied "message" 
or “meaning”. He is struggling to establish correspondences 


between expressions of the different languages involved. He 
can only operate with these expressions and not with 


wordless ideas that he might imagine lie behind them. 
Translators must not undervalue the complex relationship 
between form and meaning (Nichols, page 83-84). 


Linguistic incory in ше газ 
viewing language as the stuff of which ideas are made, as the provider of 
“metaphors we live by." Meaning is rooted in language, not merely 
carried by it. 

А second weakness of dynamic equivalence translation is that 
it adds an extra layer between the literal meaning of the Greek and the 
reader. This layer has the effect of hiding from the Bible reader the 
interpretive work of the translator. Robert Bratcher, a leading proponent 


of dynamic equivalence translating, himself says, 


While there is widespread agreement, if not unanimity, on the 
meaning of most of the Hebrew (and Aramaic) Old Testament 
and of the Greek New Testament, there are many places 
where scholars are sharply divided, and translations reflect 
those differences. This lack of consensus poses no great 
difficulty for students of the original texts, but many faithful 
Bible readers who have little if any technical knowledge of 
such matters may find it difficult to believe that a word or a 
phrase can be understood in so many different ways. 
(Bratcher 1990/91, page 293) 
The disagreem ment а ig S ers can occur in 
two different phases of research. There can be disagreement over the 
lexical meaning of a word or phrase, and there can be disagreement over 
the meaning of sentences and even whole passages even after the lexical 


meaning of the individual words and phrases is agreed upon. Most 
arguments in biblical studies are over the latter. Іп his dynamic 
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equivalence translation work, Bratcher chooses one among the disputed 
meanings to include in his English Bible. The reader usually is not told of 
alternative theories of the meaning, nor is he or she supplied with the 
literal wording of the passage upon which these rival interpretations are 
based. So, dynamic equivalence translations exercise greater control over 
the reader, putting narrower limits over what the reader is allowed to know 
about the original text of the Bible. 


А third weakness of dynamic eauiva 
јпаних~ ~ и Va. 


goal of making the Bible comfortable and familiar to its readers. Certainly, 
we want people to feel able to understand what the Bible says. But do we 
really achieve that by “dumbing-down” its content? The Bible is not well 
served by being made comfortable, familiar, and conformed to modern 
sensibilities. Its greatest religious value lies in its challenges to the ail- 
too-confidant assurance of modern life. 

In the words of Bratcher, “[М]оге is involved in a literal 
translation than words and grammar, and that is the strangeness of the 
cultural setting of the original, so that a series of words strung together 
that faithfully represent the meaning of the individual words of the original 
may be quite meaningless to readers who belong to a completely different 
culture" (Bratcher 1990/1, page 291). Bratcher's observation is quite 
correct. The question is: What should we do about it? Mis solution is to 
strip away this cultural difference, and make the Bible fit into the cultural 
perspective of the reader. Іп my view, such a transformation of the 
meaning of the text runs the risk of disguising or distorting the sense of 
the original. 

The fact is that the earthly career of Jesus took place in a world 
very different from our own. To communicate his purpose and vision to 
his disciples, Jesus employed the cultural reality around him as a starting 
point -- its values and symbols, its social arrangements and religious 
vocabulary. The meaning of his teaching, and of the conveyance of that 
teaching in the writings of the New Testament, was rooted in this ancient, 
alien cultural context. We -- that is scholars, translators, and religious 
leaders -- understand the meaning of this material only by doing historical, 
contextual research that allows us to define and catch the nuance of these 
cultural references. On the basis of this research we produce 
Commentaries on the Bible. 

The ambition of dynamic equivalence translation is 
all of this explanatory commentary into a paraphrase of the biblical 
Passage itself, so that the reader will not need to turn to published 
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commentaries, or study Bibles, or extensive footnotes to grasp the 
meaning. That's an honorable goal, but one that is impossible to achieve. 
In the process, distortion occurs. The paraphrase is too loose to 


communicate the exact way in which the passage conveyed its meaning, 
and too constrained by the limits of translation to give a full explanation 
of meaning. It falls somewhere in between, in that unsatisfactory region of 


not-quite-this and not-quite-that. Subtleties and nuances of the original 
are lost, and the temptation to add new nuances to the meaning is too 


are lost, and the 
readily accommodated. 

The principal example of a dynamic equivalence translation is the 
Today’s English Version, commonly known as the “Good News Bible,” 
whose New Testament was translated by Robert Bratcher. But the New 
Revised Standard Version and the New International Version often 
incorporate “dynamic” readings in their generally literal text. 


We return to 1 Thessalonians 4:3-6 in some dynamic equivalence 


NRSV: For this is the will of God, your sanctification: that you abstain from 
fornication; that each one of you know how to contro! your own body 
in holiness and honor, not with lustful passion, like the Gentiles who do 
not know God; that no one wrong or exploit a brother or sister in this 


matter... 


NIV: It is God's will that you should be sanctified: that you should avoid 
sexual immorality; that each of you should learn to control his own 
body in a way that is holy and honorable, not in passionate lust like the 
heathen, who do not know God; and that in this matter no one should 
wrong his brother or take advantage of him . . . 


NAB:  Thisisthe will of God, your holiness: that you refrain from immorality. 
that each of you know how to acquire a wife for himself in holiness and 
honor, not in lustful passion as do the Gentiles who do not know God; 
not to take advantage of or exploit a brother in this matter... 


TEV: God wants you to be holy and completely free from sexual immorality. 
Each of you men should know how to live with his wife in a holy and 
honorable way, not with a lustful desire, like the heathen who do not 


ога: Way, 


know God. In this matter, then, no man should do wrong to his fellow 
Christian or take advantage of him. 
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You can see that the NRSV, NIV, and NAB are very close to being literal 


translations; they read very similarly to the NASB. But a couple of 


differences push these translations in this passage into the dynamic 
re Зых into the ч ўунаіпіе 


equivalence category. The TEV, on the other hand, is the classic example 
of a dynamic equivaience translation. The translator has reduced the 
entire passage to three basic "kernals" of meaning, which are then 
rendered into the simplest, most s traightforward English possible. 


When it comes to th 
ie expre ssion "possess one's own vessel,’ 


the NRSV, NIV, and TEV translators did not retain the literal wording in the 
text while offering possible interpretations in a footnote, as the NASB 
translators did. Rather, they chose one possible interpretation for 
inclusion in the text, and used footnotes to warn the reader of uncertainty 
(NRSV: "Or how to take a wife for himself’; NIV: “Or learn to live with his 
own wife; or learn to acquire a wife”, TEV: “live with his wife; or control 


his body"). To me, this is an acceptable way to handle a difficult passage. 
Having the footnotes makes all the difference, although I think it would be 


Чази IU УУ UC 


better to include the literal phrasing in the footnote. as well, so that the 
reader knows what the interpretations are based upon. The NAB in this 
case fails to offer a footnote, giving the reader a false sense of certaintv 
about the interpretive choice made by its translators. i 

l Both the NRSV and NIV choose the most broadly applicable 
possible meaning ("control one's own body"). This has neither more nor 
less probability than the other possible interpretations, so the choice was 
most certainly made for its value for religious instruction. It's a bit of a 
stretch for the Greek verb krasthai (“to acquire,” “to possess”) to mean 
“control,” and that’s a weak point in this interpretation. The NAB and 
TEV follow the equally possible understanding of “vessel” as “wife.” The 
NAB, therefore, speaks about knowing how to “acquire a wife.” But it 


Seems to be beyond the stretch 
be bey stretch of the Greek verb Atasthai to mean “live 


М as the TEV has it, and the translator apparently made that 
undamental shift of meaning in order for the passage to match modern 
sensibilities, which might be uncomfortable with language about 


“а, 
А а a wife. This is typical of dynamic equivalence translation. It's 
ihe that the reader of such a translation might feel more comfortable with 
Маў content; but he or she is not being exposed to what the Bible actually 
ys. 
The NRSV can be considered a dyn 
in 
М this passage also because it renders the conventionally androcentric 
reek "to not wrong or exploit his brother" into a form that conveys the 
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accurate implicit meaning to a modern audience: "no one wrong or exploit 
a brother or sister." Ancient Greek, like English before the last couple of 
decades, used masculine forms for the generic, inclusive sense. When 


Paul writes “his brother" he means “his or her brother or sister." Не 
doesn't mean that only men shouid not defraud, but it’s alright for women 
to do so; or that one should not defraud only brothers, but it’s alright to 
defraud sisters. Paul's Greek has no subject at all where many English 

add “по man" (KJV, NASB, TEV, AB). The NRSV's use of 


translations add “по man 
gender-inclusive language in line with modern English standards is an 
example of dynamic equivalence at its best. 

The NRSV also exhibits dynamic equivalence characteristics in 
this passage when it translates hagiasmos as "sanctification" in verse 3, 
but as “holiness” in verse 4. This shows the dynamic tendency to "mix it 
up," to add variety into the translation in order to make it more lively and 
less repetitive. The problem with this principle is that it obscures the 
parallelism of words that helps to make passages hold together and make 
sense. It makes it impossible for the reader to trace the subtle connections 


between ideas in the biblica text. There is no gain in understanding 
achieved by such variety in translation. It is done solely for the sake of 
stylistics. This is an example of dynamic equivalence at its worst. 

The NAB interprets porneia (“fornication,” “sexual immorality”) 
as generic “immorality.” I don't know whether this should be considered 
dynamic equivalence or simply poor translation. Porneia always has a 
sexual connotation in Greek, even if its exact nuance of meaning can shift 
from one passage to the next. 

The NIV and TEV venture into paraphrase when they replace 
“the nations” (or "the Gentiles”) with “the heathen.” This is a highly 


interpretive rephrasing of Paul's words that cannot be defended. | 


obscures the Jewish background of Paul's rhetoric, and so the continuity 


between Christianity and Judaism. How Paul uses the expression 
“nations” must be caren considered, not oversimplified into a Christian 


statement of “us” vs. “them.” The TEV makes a similar paraphrastic 
oversimplification when it changes “brother” to “fellow Christian.” This 
has the effect of narrowing the range of Paul’s concern. Is Paul really 


saying that one should take care not to defraud only fellow Christians, and 
that it’s alright to defraud other people, the “heathen”? І don’t think 50; 
and I would like to see а demonstration that Paul used the expression 


/ou 
апа i WOU ку LU See demonstratio ага 


"brother" only of Christians, and not of one's fellow human being in 
general. 
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Most of these translations usually fail into the formal equivalence 
category. The fact that they must be considered dynamic equivalence 
translations here shows how difficult passages push translators to their 
limits. Dynamic equivalence and paraphrase are resorted to when the 
formally equivalent wording does not convey an obvious meaning to the 
modern reader. The desire to make the Bible more clear to the reader 
cannot be faulted in principle. Rather it should be praised. At the same 


me, however, we have to 
time, h scrutinize the lengths to which translators go 


to make the Bible make sense. We have to check to see that they are not 
introducing clarity at the expense of accuracy. Whenever a translation 
that usually follows one approach to translating jumps into another 
approach, we must be particularly concerned about accuracy and bias. 


Lm 


Paraphrase 
The word "paraphrase" is used quite commonly in English for restating 
something in other words. In Bible translation, a paraphrase has the 
primary goal as a dynamic equivalence translation -- that is, to make the 
meaning as plain and understandable as possible for the reader. The idea 
of making a Bible paraphrase is based upon the notion that the Bible's 
own phrasing is too difficult for the average reader. In a paraphrase, the 
translator is able to remove difficult rhetoric, harmonize passages with one 
another, and draw out implications for the reader. It is a perfect 
opportunity to make the Bible consistent with the translator's own 
theology. 

For these reasons, a paraphrase should never be mistaken for a 
Bible. It should not be packaged as a Bible, sold as a Bible, or used in 
place of a Bible. It should pass under the name of its author, as a 


commentary or interpretation of the Bible. When, instead, it is handled as 
if it is a Bible translation and the author’ 


Suan aOR, au пса 


с laf АФЕРА ~ ~ А 
is left off of the title pa ag 


1 е! е 
аѕ if he or she had no role in determining the contents of the book, a 
terrible deception is happening. 


Properly speaking, paraphrases do not belong to the 


Consideration of this book. But two paraphrases enjoy such widespread 
use as Bibles, and so often are quoted and cited as if they are legitimate 
translations, that I felt it was my duty to scrutinize them alongside actual 
translations. Only in this way will the general public be educated about 


their true character. The two para phrases I am sneaking ab 


aSO5 і Spe акі ng av 


Living Bible, by Kenneth Taylor, and the Amplified Bible, b 
Siewert, | 


on 
5 nam 
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The move from dynamic equivalence to paraphrase entails an additional 
layer of interpretation. It is a step that is part of understanding the Bible, 
but a step that leads us beyond translation. Throughout this book, І will 
make the distinction between translation and interpretation. [t is true that 
translation always involves a degree of interpretation, even in deciding 
which lexical meaning of a word to choose among the many possibilities. 
But there is a basic difference between linguistic and contextual 
interpretation that reveals the meaning of Greek sentences, and theological 
interpretation that constructs systems of belief from those sentences. It 
is my contention that such theological interpretation can only be valid if 
it is based upon a carefully considered and sound translation of the 
biblical text, and that translation must precede interpretation in that sense. 
But it is a hard distinction to maintain when many Bible translators have 
felt free to add interpretation to translation in their work. 

Here, one more time, is our example, 1 Thessalonians 4:3-6, in 


paraphrase: 


AB: For this is the will of God, that you should be consecrated (separated 
and set apart for pure and holy living): that you should abstain and 
shrink from all sexual vice, That each one of you should know how to 
possess (control, manage) his own body in consecration (purity, 
separated from things profane) and honor. Not [to be used] in the 
passion of lust like the heathen, who are ignorant of the true God and 
have no knowledge of His will, That no man transgress and overreach 
his brother and defraud him in this matter or defraud his brother in 
business. 


LB: For God wants you to be holy and pure, and to keep clear of all sexual 
sin so that each of you will marry in holiness and honor -- not in lustful 
passion as the heathen do, in their ignorance of God and his ways. And 
this is also God's will: that you never cheat in this matter by taking 
another man’s wife... 

The character of the Amplified Bible as a commentary on the Bible shou 

be obvious from this example. But in the correspondence I receive it is 

clear that many people are using it as a Bible, treating all its 

“amplifications” as authoritative. These amplifications аге not limited to 

paraphrases in parentheses, but are embedded in the text itself, connected 

by italicized and or or. in this passage the LB looks very much like a 
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dynamic equivalence translation, reducing the contents of the pa 


its “kernels” and conveying them in clear and straightforward language. 
In other passages, it more freely expands and transforms the biblical text, 
as we will see. 

The AB interprets “vessel” as “body” and adds an extensive 


footnote defending that choice. The LB chooses the “wife” interpretation 


of “vessel,” but doesn’t inform readers that an interpretive choice has 
been made. The LB goes on to make explicit what "this matter" is in which 
one should not defraud his brother (“Бу taking another man's wife"). 
With either the “body” or the "wife" interpretation of “vessel,” the LB’s 
interpretation of "this matter" is likely to be correct. 

Both the AB and the LB use "heathen" in place of "nations" 
without letting the reader in on the change. І have already spoken above 
about how illegitimate this interpretation is. The AB adds an additional 
clause (“апа have no knowledge of His will") without justification, and 
totally misses the point of “defraud one's brother in the matter" (the 
matter being sexual boundaries) by suggesting that it means "defraud his 
brother in business" (!). The slightest attention to literary context should 
have prevented the latter mistake. 


Sorting out the differences 
The common contrast between “formal equivalence" and “dynamic 
equivalence" is, in my opinion, something of a false dichotomy. In both 
models of translation, you render ordinary words in the same, literal way. 
There is no difference in how a “formal” translator and a “dynamic” 
translator would render the Greek words for “dog,” “boat,” or “house” 
into English. The same goes for common verbs such as “come,” “go,” or 
"speak." The two approaches diverge only when it comes to problematic 
vocabulary, culturally constituted objects or actions, metaphors, technical 
terms, and so on. 

When it comes to such culturally constituted vocabulary, a 
formal equivalence translator tends to work lexically, identifying a 
consistent term in English that corresponds as completely as possible with 
the range of meaning of the Greek word, accepting the fact that in some 
passages the chosen translation may not convey all of the nuance of the 
Greek phrasing, or that a contemporary reader may not be able to grasp 
without commentary the significance of the words or images involved in 
the passage in their original environment. 

in the same situation, a dynamic equivalence translator works 
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more flexibly and contextually, varying the English terms matched to t 


same Greek original, and more freely searching out analogies in modem 
culture that would communicate to the contemporary reader the meaning 
and significance of the original, at the expense of some of the rootedness 
of the meaning in its original cultural setting. 

But whichever approach one prefers, the key word in both i 
“equivalence.” Both are committed to this. “Formal” means simply 
sticking closely to the original syntax; "dynamic" allows freer play with 
syntax for the sake of semantics. But the test of a translation of either kind 
is equivalence -- that is, does the translation actually convey a meaning 
equivalent to the one readers in the original linguistic, literary, and 
setting received? 

The best approach to Bible translation, therefore, is to not be a 
rtisan of either model exclusively, but to combine the best features of 
each while avoiding their chief pitfalls. Translators of both schools tend 
naturally to follow a formal, denotative equivalence when dealing with 
ordinary vocabulary, and a more nuanced, connotative equivalence for 
difficult, technical, or ambiguous terms or phrases. In the latter case, a 
good translation should avoid both resorting too easily to technical 
vocabulary that has no meaning to the "un-churched" and using too 
freely modern analogy that has only a tenuous connection to the meaning 
of the original. The translation should give careful attention to the cultural 
environment of the text's origin, and footnotes should be used to explain 
this contextual meaning where translation. alone cannot convey а 
sufficient understanding. This combined, eclectic approach has been 
adopted in principle by the NRSV, with its famous dictum of “as literal as 
nossible, as free as necessary,” and by several other modern translations 


Psst VOS 


although, as we will see, not consistently. 

My vote in favor of the eclectic approach is dictated by how the 
Bible is being read today: individually, outside of a classroom or 
educational environment, More literal, formal equivalence translations 
ha the advantage of not hiding things from the reader by 


have the ntage of not hiding thin 
overtranslating or making the meaning seem too familiar and day-to-day. 
In fact, more literal translations bring to the reader's attention the need to 
look into explanatory material, and can start the reader on the quest for 
larger understanding of the full context of the Bible. On the other hand. 


there is no good reason to be needlessly pedantic and obscure. The 


English used should be contemporary, and should be as fully informative 
and as clear in meaning as the original Greek allows. 


iltural 
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Between the 1952 publication of the Revised Standard Version and the 
1990 issuing of the New Revised Standard Version, fifty-five English 


translations of the New Testament appeared (Metzger 1993, page 397). 
Most of these were the work of individuals with their own peculiar axe to 
grind, and they quickly faded into obscurity in the bargain bin of 


bookstores. But several of these translations were maio 
nese transiations were major publishing 


events, because they were issued under the authority of large inter- 
denominational groups, because they were key moments in a single 
denomination's handling of the Bible, or because the result of an 


individual translator's work gained wide popularity. 


In this book. | have sele 
us book, I have selected eight of these major translations to 


include along with the venerable King James Version for an exploration of 
accuracy and bias. 


The King James Version 


The Authorized Version cong 
norized Version is widely known as “The King James Bible,” or 


he King James Version" (KJV) because King James I of Great Britain 
Ponsored it. It was completed in 1611, the work of a translation team that 
numbered somewhere between forty-five and fifty-five individuals 


individuais 


(accounts vary) They worked from the foundation of earlier E English 
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translations, most significantly William Tyndale's Bible published a 


century earlier. Many church leaders strongly criticized the KJV when it 
was first published, beginning a long tradition of rejecting anything new 
in favor of older translations that were themselves criticized when they 
first came out. 


Th. ZIV aac 
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available at the time, principally those published by Desidarius Erasmus 
between 1516 and 1535 and Theodore Beza between 1565 and 1604. But 
by the standards of modern biblical scholarship, the quality of those texts 
was dismal. Erasmus based his text editions on manuscripts of the 13th, 


ree manigcrr 


14th, and 15th centuries. He worked with only three manuscrip the 
Gospels, five of Paul's letters, and four of the rest of the New Testament. 
The improvements in text editions in the time between Erasmus and the 

roduction of the KJV were minor at best. “The King James scholars 


n 
е аа ы 


could have known fewer than twenty-five late manuscripts of the New 


ere are £ IER kann 


t texts of the New Testament 


гола 


New Testament manuscripts and fragments" (Lewis, page 42). The 
superior text base used today allows us to identify over a dozen verses 
included in the KJV that are not authentic parts of the New Testament.’ 
Dozens of other words or phrases are included in the KJV that have little 


or no basis in Greek manuscripts’; likewise many words or phrases are 
missing from the KJV that are found in reliable Greek manuscripts. Many 


of these differences have their basis in the Latin Vulgate, which the King 


ude. Often, the meaning 


не 4 
t d guide. 


James translators turne 
is changed dramatically (see Lewis, pages 42-44). The KJV also 
introduced an error into the title of the Letter to the Hebrews, ascribing its 
authorship to “St. Paul,” even though the identity of the author has 


always been, and remains, unknown. Some other versions have repeated 
this mistake. 

The KJV is a “formal equivalence" translation. It tends to be 
quite literal, following the Greek idiom even when it makes little sense to 
the average reader. That doesn’t means the KJV avoids all paraphrase; it 


ме аў абе Чац Coes 


frequently introduces English idioms of its own time in place of the literal 
meaning of the Greek. It is arranged by verses; that is, every verse is а 
distinct paragraph. 

The KJV's formal equivalence translation is careful and accurate 
f k he time it was produced. Our knowledge 


нара eh awladge M : 
within the knowledge of Greek in the time 


~ been 
KHO 
of Greek has improved greatly in the last four hundred years, and we are 
now able to recognize many mistranslations in the КЈУ (for à 
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representative samp ) Some of these 
mistranslations, however, appear to be distortions due to bias. For 
example "slave" (doulos) is replaced with “servant.” “Love” (agapé) is 
sometimes translated instead as "charity." The names of female leaders 
of the early Christians are changed into male names (Junia in Romans 16 
and Euodia in Philippians 4). There is notable inconsistency in how 
particular Greek words are rendered into English (Lewis, page 49); among 
these are psuché, translated as both "soul" and “life”; dikaios, translated 


3 f 
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and “sanctification”; exousia, translated as both “authority” and “power”; 

1 Ру рае а А 1 M 1 £t ** ££ 1 И 
and /ogizomai, translated variously as “count,” “reckon,” and "impute" 
(even side by side in Romans 4l). Lewis also points to cases where a 


single English word is used for two different Greek words, obscuring 
important distinctions (page 50). 

| Тһе greatest drawback of ће KJV is that the English it employs 
is not modern Engiish. Besides the notorious “thee” and "thou," dozens 
of words found in the KJV have dropped out of the language completelv. 
More importantly, many words now mean something different than they 
did in 1611. “Meat” was used of any kind of food. "Corn" was any grain 
particularly wheat, not American maize (which, of course, was unknown 
in the Old Worid in New Testament times). “His” was used where we 
would use "its." “Prevent” meant “come before,” not “hinder.” “Let” 
meant “prevent”; now it means “allow.” “Suffer? meant “allow”; now is 


used fi іепсіпе nain. “Con ; m : : 
а for experiencing pain. "Conversation" meant "interaction"; now it 
15 limited to "talking." “Evi ” “ й i 

king. Evidently" meant "clearly"; now it means 


таррагепцу” To be "careful" meant to worry, rather than being cautious 
АР » Ы | 
O be "pitiful" meant to be compassionate, rather than wretched ог 


mi с : . ; 1 

i Iserabie. Worship" referred to a physical bowing or prostration; now 
It tg used af 
аш MOM 


a mental c£ "PERPE 
or а тета state of reverence. “Quick” meant “alive,” rather 
з 


today" Even though all of these archaic expressions are retained in 
Oday's КЈУ, the original King James Bible of 1611 was different in 
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“ауз from what is now so widely reprinted as the KJV (Lewis, pages 37- 
hai du n тагата! notes containing variant readings of the text, and it 
the Old tes eadings. Both are now omitted. The Apocryphal books of 
canon ья (those which are part of the Catholic and Orthodox 
removed ig 1609 the Protestant canon) were in the [611 edition, but were 

ee in . Literally hundreds of improvements of the translation 
urs made in subsequent reprintings, beginning already in 1613. Printing 
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mistakes have been gradually corrected over r centuries. In 
the 1760s, language, spelling, and punctuation were *modernized" and the 
use of italics to mark words added for sense was made more systematic. 
It is the revision of the mid-1700s that forms the base of the modern КЈУ. 
But even that was touched up in the 1930s and 1960s by changes in 
spelling, punctuation, and the running headers at the top of pages. 

In 1979 something called “The New King James Bible" appeared, 
This was simply an effort to save the KJV from abandonment throughout 


denomin ations by removing the more archaic examples of 


га, іа M 1 
Christian aenoiitiauot» 


bet e KIV and the NKIB. Most astonishingly, the NKJB uses the 
between ihe КЈУ апа tne мајор. OSE dst gly, 


basis in Greek manuscripts at all. 

Since there has been no improvement in the text base, the only 
changes found between the KJV and NKJB are the use of more modern 
English words and phrases and some corrections of poor translations. 
Many examples of archaic forms survived the revision, however. ihe 
KJV's use of italics to mark added words is dropped. In the end, the NKJB 
team produced a merely cosmetic touch-up of the KJV that does not 
amount to a new translation. So we will not include the NKJB in the 
comparisons of this book. Instead, we will compare the KJV, as the “old 


standard," to eight translations produced in the second half of the 20th 


century. 


The (New) Revised Standard Version l | 
The Revised Standard Version (RSV) New Testament was published in 


1946, under the sponsorship of the National Council of Churches, through 


І lucati І arm, the International Council of Religious Education. It 
its educational arm, the internationar Counci: OF g 


was the fruit of a translation team consisting of thirty-two scholars, under 
the leadership of Luther Weigle, dean of Yale Divinity school, neatly ©” 
of whom were connected to Protestant denominations. The translators 
explicitly committed themselves to not bring theological influences to their 
translation work. In his article explaining the “Method and Procedur 

the Revision,” William Irwin wrote that, “there is no place for theology 
Bible translation, whether conservative or radical or whatever else. ^ 
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perversion of the Bible” (Irwin, page 14). 
The RSV and NRSV translations have been published as 
“authorized” revisions of earlier translations, leading back through the 


American Standard Version to the KJV. This claim begs the question: 


ракітай hy whom? The апела ic the Natinnal Cannel! Af Ohishi af 
ВИША vy лиг ant aiower 15 Wi мапопаг vOouncii OF Wnurcnes ol 


Christ in the U.S.A. So the reader's attitude towards this authorization will 
depend on what he or she thinks of this religious body. To me, the claim 


n 
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translations are somehow "unauthorized." This implication would be 


иди aca thn XI 


particularly directed against the NASB and NW, both of which present 
themselves as, like the RSV, revisions of the American Standard Version. 
The RSV and NRSV are formal equivalence translations, although 
direction of dynamic equivalence. The RSV and NRSV were based upon 
the best and most up-to-date critical editions of the thousands of biblical 
manuscripts now available, the Nestle-Aland and United Bible Societies 
editions. These versions have also benefitted from advances in our 
understanding of Greek grammar and syntax. The text is arranged in sense 
paragraphs, rather than having every verse a separate paragraph. 
From the inception ofthe project, the RSV translation committee 
has had as its goal making its Bible the Bible of the English-speaking 


world, replacing the venerable KJV. Bruce Metzger of Princeton 


Theolosical Seminary chair afthea DOV Ааа einna 10797 cece il 
UO reas маца y, пан OL We Wo v сопитнисе SINCE 17/ /, sums Up tne 


Story of the making of the RSV as "an account of the triumph of 
ecumenical concern over more limited sectarian interests. At last (and for 
the first time since the Reformation) one edition of the Bible had received 


the blessing of leaders of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Eastern 


Orthodoy churches alike” /Maetzaar 1002 A ANTS Moa NEP 
CUM VA vilürones апке LiVietzeer 1772, page 401). Metzger repeats this 


testimonial to the RSV's unique universality over and over again as its 
chief virtue. The drive to attain that goal has resulted in a definite 
tendency to “revise-to-please” on the part of the editors over the years. 


Revision has most often been back towards more traditional 
ц rotnn At oa а ~ Du А 1 
Understandings of passages, at the expense of accuracy. There also has 


regression towards a more traditional text-base (this regression was 


b D. . А . 
ased upon a similar conservative reaction in the UBS Greek. New 
Testament in its third edition) Revisi 


іста aod thing ac 
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Improved readings are incorporated into a translation, But the history of 


e 
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revision of the RSV reflects an over-eagerness on the part of the 
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te А 1 adare hu catering to reconditioned biases. This 
editors to please readers by catering to rec 


compromising attitude has grown as the number of scholars actually 
responsible for the translation has shrunk to a handful. 

Metzger oversaw the developments leading from the RSV to the 
NRSV. These included very commendable efforts to use more gender 
inclusive language in English where it could be considered to be implied 
in the Greek, the continued modification of English expression to bring it 
out of the KJV past and into the present, and of course further changes 
necessitated by advances in biblical scholarship. Ten scholars worked on 
the New Testament of the NRSV. The translation committee was selected 


а а зена i interests: 


primarily on the basis of representing the vested denominational interests; 


accentable to all parties. The principle of translation followed defied the 
acceptauie iO ап рам. ану р P 


tidy categories of "formal" and “dynamic” equivalence, putting in their 
stead the motto “as literal as possible, as free as necessary.” The NRSV 
was published in 1990. 


The New International Version m 
The New International Version (NIV) was initiated by translators 


lati i nsored by the International Bible Society, 
translation work was spons y 


headquartered in New York, and the New Testament was completed in 
1973. A decade later, it was reissued with nine-hundred-thirty changes. 
In 1985 and 1986 further changes were made, twenty-five in all. Most of 


пі 170 ам 170v tote 


the changes are in English style, and do not substantially alter the 


meaning of the earlier edition. l 
The NIV is a formal equivalence translation. It is less formal than 


the NRSV, and closer to the NAB. But there are many dynamic 


St halte fam the blue. In fact. Robert Bratcher's TEV seems to 
equivalence 0015 тот tie 09:46. ath take, AVE 


. . . . t 
have been primary reading material for the translation committee. The bes 
“Greet ip! sed, and the 

and most recent critical editions of Greek manuscripts were used, апо 


handling of the text-base is generally careful. The theological stance of 


1. -text 
the translators, however, makes them more conservative in their te , 
decisions than those of the NRSV ог МАВ. Bruce Metzger points ou 


. . it 
examples where the NIV ignores the underlying Greek text and where г 


makes additions not supported by the Greek “for what appears ! 
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doctrinal reasons" (Me 
in Matthew 13:32 and "now" in 
paragraphs. 

Carolyn Johnson Youngblood gives a sympathetic account of 
the origins of the NIV in her article, "The New International Version 
Translation Project: Its Conception and Implementation.” She describes 
the need recognized in certain segments of the Christian public to have a 
Bible in modern English. In her words, “the new Bible must of necessity 
be done by scholars from a broad spectrum of evangelical communions 
who held to a high view of scripture” (Youngblood, page 240). These 
specific criteria (evangelical, high view of scripture) were shaped by 
reaction to the RSV, which was widely criticized by more conservative 
Christians for its departures from the KJV. This outcry against the RSV 


wac understandable comina from а aeneral МАА wha had na manna ia 
VVC МАМА SUA Naw Sessa abide а generar pubie Wio паа no means to 


assess the new translation in comparison to the original Greek of the New 
Testament manuscripts. Ail they could see was that the RSV was different 
from the KJV. But was that difference "better," or “worse”? 

Even the NIV’s defenders freely admit that it is "a theological 
translation, given birth by evangelical dissatisfaction with the theology of 
the RSV” (Jackson, page 208). Prospective members of the NIV translation 
committee were recruited only from “evangelical seminaries and Christian 
colleges” (Youngblood, page 245), and had to subscribe to particular 
creeds of faith (the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Belgic 


Confession nd the atement ~ 


Voniessions, and the Statement of Faith of the National Association of 
Evangelicals), Creedal commitment, of course, has nothing to do with 
linguistic skill or the other necessary criteria of accurate translations. So 
bias was woven into the NIV from the very beginning, despite whatever 


X 
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integrity the translators brought to their work. I have found nothing in 


h 


rint 
ri 


rint to suggest that the NIV committee imposed any test of linguistic or 
tstorical knowledge on a par with its theological test. 


Edwin Н. Palmer, “а theologian and former pastor of a Christian 
Reformed church" (Youngblood, page 245) was name ; 


а дасле of tha 
VM, рабеУ 2127) vas папе Gaircctor Or tne 


Project. At the time he was a professor of systematic theology at 


Jagt: 


»esminster Theological Seminary. In his own description of the fifteen- 


ferson governing committee of the project, it was “made up of theologians 
rom different American colleges, universities, and theological seminaries” 


Quoted in Worth, page 149). Even though the translation team of over 
ne - ОИ 

й hundred persons included many who specialize in biblical research, 
ў “8S the fifteen theologians of the governing committee who had final 
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The New American Bible 
The New American Bible is the Catholic contribution to modern Bible 


translations. Work оп the New Testament began іп 1956, and was 
m consisted of fifty-nine Catholic 


ate Tha translation tea 
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completed in 1970. The trans t 
and five Protestant scholars, under the sponsorship of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 

The NAB's text-base is derived from both the Nestle-Aland and 
the UBS Greek texts (which in the most recent editions are basically 
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identical). initially, the МАВ stood very near the transition point 
formal equivalence and dynamic equivalence translation. A revised 
edition was published in 1986, with significant changes from the original 
in favor of a more consistent formal equivalence style. The Preface to the 


пі oiai еси 


new edition states: 


The primary aim of the revision is to produce a version as 
accurate and faithful to the meaning of the Greek original as 
is possible for a translation. 'The editors have consequently 
moved in the direction of a formal-equivalence approach to 
translation, matching the vocabulary, structure, and even 
word order of the original as closely as possible in the 
receptor language. 


Another notable change in the 1986 edition is its effort to use gender 
inclusive language whenever practical. This move towards formal 
equivalence is a definite advance over the earlier edition's apparent 


indecisiveness about how free to be in its renderings. But there is still 
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considerable inconsistency to be found. The text is a 
paragraphs. 
Although a few Protestant biblical scholars participated in the 
ion, it is largely the work of Catholic scholars and received the 


bias in the finished product. But ideologically the Catholic church !5 


under less pressure to find all of its doctrines in the Bible than is the case 


with Protestant denominations, and this fact, combined with the vast 


ship, seems to have worked to the 
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NAB’s advantage. 
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The New American Standard Bible was produced under the auspices of 
the Lockman Foundation, reaching publication in 1963. The translation 
committee has been kept anonymous, although, according to the 
foundation itself, it consisted of qualified individuals from many 
Protestant, predominantly conservative, denominations (Presbyterian 
Methodist, Southern Baptist, Church of Christ, Nazarene, American 
Baptist, Fundamentalist, Conservative Baptist, Free Methodist 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Free, Independent | 


dependent Baptist, 


Independent Mennonite, Assembly of God, North American Baptist, and 
“other religious groups"). 

The translation team expressly committted itself to “Бе true to the 
original Hebrew and Greek.” The translators claim to have followed the 
23rd edition of the Nestle-Aland Greek text, an / often do. B 


editio estle-Alar eek text, and they often do. But in 
several cases they have reverted to the deeply flawed KJV text. This 
hardly seems to fuifill the commitment to be true to the original text. The 
translation is of the formal equivalence variety, including, like the KJV, the 
use of italics to mark added words (although this is not completely 
consistent). Although the NASB New Testament was published 
ostensibly as a rival revision of the American Standard Version to that of 
the RSV, it often reverts to KJV stylistics, including making every verse a 
separate paragraph.° 
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те Ап lified Bible (AB) is a curiosity, also produced by the Lockman 
oundation, that enjoys widespread use. The book is the work solely of 
Frances E. Siewert, completed in 1958. Ostensibly, it sets out to provide 
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t . 
the many possible nuances, or to expand upon the inherent sense, of the 
Original (unl ul ~ Y). <> 1 = ~ > 
Me reek phrases. But Siewert does not confine herself to this sort 
doce | Instead, she freely expands the biblical text with 
rnal content totally alien to the Bible, i isti 

, Imported from later Christian 
theology, So the AB is inherently and explicitly i i 
translation at all. 


Siewert claims to follow the Westcott and Hort Greek text, which 
Пе one, but in fact sneaks in readings not found in Westcott and 


always inferi і tuti 
on 8ys inferior readings whose substitution for the Westcott and 
text Occurs in every case for tendentious thenlnoinal 
main | n every case for tendentious theological reasons. The 
r i : 
e. L'anslation follows the formal equivalence approach, but the 
^ viIiSiVe 14 
ws glosses added amount to а workbook for a dynamic equivalence 


is a fj 
Hort, 
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“In addition to the strong ; theological slant ‘throughout the AB, it 
suffers from the complexity of the glosses (synonyms and other 
explanatory insertions) it uses. Siewert seems to have lost control of the 


layers involved in the translation, between main text, italicized text, 


parentheses, and brackets. Removing 


brackets often results in totally incoherent sentences. The heaping of 
synonyms is usually highly redundant and pointless, and very often 
extremely biased towards particular theological interpretations. 


e commentary enclosed in 
ary in 


The Living Bibie 

The Living Bible (LB), completed in 1967, is not a Bible translation at all, 
and it would not even be considered in this book were it not for its great 
popularity a and widespread use among people who have no idea that they 


are not dealing with a legitimate Bible translation. The author, Kenneth N. 
Taylor, did not even work from the original languages of the Bible. The LB 


is not based upon any Greek text, but rather upon the American Standard 
Version English translation of 1901, checked against other translations, 
such as the KJV and NASB. It includes passages known to be not original 
parts of the books of the Bible.^ These additions have a theological slant 
that Taylor favors, and so he includes them despite the best textual 
evidence. He also freely omits from the Bible material he does not like,’ 

and adds interpolations of his own, theological statements that have no 


nged in sense paragraphs. 
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basis in the biblical text.” The 
Taylor claims that his goal in the LB is “to say as exactly as 


possible what the writers of the Scriptures meant, and to say it simply, 
expanding where necessary for a clear understanding by the modern 


reader” (Preface). The questions to be put to such a claim include “On 


m t?” and “Is sa aying 


what basis do you determine what the writers mean ai із say! 
what they meant exactly compatible with saying it simply?” The only 
legitimate means to determine what the writers meant is to understand the 
language they used in its linguistic, literary, and cultural contexts. To 


angu аву ўў м sic, 


communicate the meaning ofthe Bible exactly, one cannot oversimplify the 


complexities and nuances of its expression. But Taylor has по 
investigated the linguistic background of the text; he freely harmonizes 


between the books of the Bible, thus ignoring literary context; and he 


constantly introduces anachronisms into his reworkings of biblical 


material, thus distorting the conditions in which the Bible was produced. 
His simplifications of the Bible's meaning are usually tendentious, 
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Orlinsky and Bratcher are of the opinion that “Taylor i is guilty of 
distorting the biblical text, omitting and adding material, all dictated by his 
lodestar, a rigid evangelical position" (Orlinsky and Bratcher, page 243)? 
and "The Living Bible is an unfaithful, tendentious misrepresentation of 
ihe biblical text" (Orlinsky and Bratcher, page 244). Bruce Metzger says 
that "the text is greatly expanded by imaginative details for which there is 
no warrant in the original," and that "Taylor takes unwarranted liberties 
with the text" (Metzger 1992, page 9). One might argue that as a 


a 


paraphrase the LB is entitled to less stringent standards than regular 
translations. But a paraphrase, by any definition, must contain the same 
meaning as the original, even if in different words. The LB’s accuracy is 
hit-and-miss. Taylor at times grasps the meaning of the original text 


(through the medium of other translations he has consulted}. But far too 
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often he indulges in creative rewritings of the Bible that might be defended 
as interpretation, but cannot be called translation by any stretch of that 
term. 


n mns own pe 


Today's English Version 

The Today's English Version Bible (TEV), widely known as the “Good 
News Bibie" is the product of the American Bible Society. In the 1960s, 
members of this society hit upon the idea to produce an English 


translation. according to the same principles used when making 
translations of the Bibl 
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e into indigenous languages around the world for 
the purposes of proselytization. The TEV would be a test of the principal 
of "dynamic equivalence" -- composing a translation based upon the 
presumed meaning in context of whole passages, rather than adhering 
more cautiously to the exact mode of expression for that presumed 
meaning employed by the original authors. The obstacles of the ancient, 
alien culture of the Bible's origin would be as much as possible stripped 
away to make the translation inviting and familiar. 

The principal translator for the TEV New Testament was R bert 


Mid запіў 


Вгајсћег, 
ae · He worked under the authority of the Translations epartment 


й tne ABS, headed by Eugene Nida, the great proponent of “dynamic 
з; 
quivalence.” Bratcher had the assistance of a "consultative committee" 


consis 
ting of two former missionaries, a representative of the British 


Counterpart to the ABS, a representative of the Nationa 
representative Oi the National Council of 


Churches, and one bona fide Bible scholar, Howard Clark Kee, then a 


Pav EN 
Professor at Drew Theological Seminary. So the team involved was 
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primarily theologica 
in effect, missionary work to the English speaking world. 

The TEV New Testament was completed in 1966. Revisions were 
made rapidly in the following years, and the translation had reached its 


fourth edition by 1976. The TEV was a runaway best-seller. In the case 


ла TR asd iba ani А А | 
of both the TEV and the LB, the Bible-reading public revealed an exception 


to the rule that they generally reject new Bible translations at first. The 
public appears willing to embrace an easily comprehensible translation 
despite its departure from the traditional translation, and regardless of its 
accuracy. Because the public is not informed of issues of accuracy and 
bias in Bible translation, it has no way to judge new translations other 
than on their familiarity or readability. Sales of the TEV were greatly aided 
by the fact that the Catholic Church approved its use by its members in 
1969. New editions were issued with improvements -- nearly eight- 
hundred already by 1981. In 1992 a new edition appeared that 
incorporated gender-inclusive language. 

The TEV follows the United Bible Society’s Greek text, with the 
exception of fourteen passages where it prefers other readings. ? The text 
is arranged in sense paragraphs, and is supplied with subject headings 
every few paragraphs. These “aids” actually serve to control what the 
reader focuses on in the passage and guides them to interpret the text in 
the same way the editor does. 


The words of Bruce Metzger are apt: the TEV “has made clear 


some passages that are unclear in the original” (Metzger 1992, page 9); in 


other words, the translator has decided for himself the meanings of 
ambiguous parts of the text, and conveyed only his preferred meanings to 
the readers of the TEV Bible. This is interpretation, not translation. 


1 
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1 in character and approach. They were undertaking, 


The New Worid Transiation 

Like the NAB, the New World Translation is a product of a single 
Christian denomination, in this case, the Jehovah's Witnesses, through 
their publishing arm, the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society of New York. 
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Because of its association with the Jehovah's Witnesses, the NW is often 


пек have а 


and readily pointed to as an example of a translation which must nay 
theological bias, unlike the supposedly objective, neutral, and scholarly 


Bibles more widely used today. The attention to bias is heightened by the 


fact that the theology of the Jehovah's Witnesses does not correspond 


to that of the mainstream denominations. This difference creates a hostile 
„алое 


atmosphere in which representatives of that mainstream theology charge" 
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lation e familiar translations must serve the 
ulterior motives of distorting the “truth.” But the facts are that all of the 
translations considered in this book are products of people with 
theological commitments, that all contain biased translations of one sort 
or another, and that the NW deserves to be assessed for accuracy by the 
same standards applied to the others. 

The NW's text-base is the Westcott and Hort edition, which is 
the foundation of modern critical editions, and closely related to the more 
recent Nestle-Aland and UBS texts. It Stays true to this text-base, a 


does not draw in readings from the inferior traditional text, as happens 
with tha МА СТ AD ант тч тя). - 1 А 

with fne NASB, AB, and LB. The NW is a formal equivalence translation 
. . М . . ; 

with occasional ventures into dynamic equivalence where the meaning 


was felt to be obscured by potential misunderstandings of Greek idiom. 


This approach puts th inci 
This approach puts the NW very close to the NRSV's principles of “аз 


literal as possible, as free as necessary." But the NW is free of the 
shadow of King James, and so reads quite differently than the KJV- 
dependent NRSV. Опе systematic peculiarity of the NW is the 
substitution of “Jehovah” for “Lord” in well over two-hundred verses. | 
The NW New Testament was first published in 1950, and was 
most recently revised in 1984. The members of the translation team remain 


ан just as they do for the NKJB and the Lockman Foundation's 
B. 
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с The text editions of Stephanus, published between 1546 and 1551, and t 

omplutensian Polyglot, published in 1522, also apparently were consulted. 

2. 221; 18: 

DAI 17:21; 18:11; 23:14; Mark 7:16; 9:44: 9:46; 11:26; 15:28; Luke 17:36: 
17; John 5:4; Acts 8:37; 15:34; 24:7; 28:29; Romans 16:24, 


3. The КЈУ ; . . 
manne Book of Revelation alone contains thirteen verses for which no 


53 ie support whatsoever exists (1:9; 1:11; 2:3; 2:20; 2:24; 3:2; 5:10: 5:14: 

Brame Най 17:16; 18:2); they all derive from errors in the publications of 
and Beza. Passages of similar origin in the rest i 

95.6 Romans т.б end а simi g est of the KJV include Acts 


JLU. 
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hn 7:53-8:11 were reinserted into the main text with no 
t 


new textual justification, and despite the fac hat, if anything. the scholarly 
consensus had solidifted in agreeing that these passages were inauthentic. Luke 
22:19b-20 and 24:47а were also restored to the main text, while Luke 22:43-44 and 


a clause from Luke 12:39 were removed to footnotes. 


5. The original edition of the NASB had the innovation of marking with asterisks 
places where Greek present tense verbs used as a “historical present" are made 
into English past tense verbs to conform to proper English grammar (see, for 
example John 1:43). Since Greek verbal tenses do not agree exactly in their sense 
and usage with English tenses, and a rote obedience to the Greek forms would 
produce sentences that sound ridiculous in English, all translations make this sort 
of verbal tense adjustment. On this subject, see chapter ten. The practice of 
ing such verbal adjustments was dropped in subsequent NASB editions. 

6. For example, Matthew 17:21; 18:11; Mark 15: 28; 
14:6b-8a; Romans 16:24. 


7. For example, Matthew 5:18; Mark 13:30; John 12:14. 
8. For example, in 2 Timothy 2:8; Hebrews 9:18. 


angelical position" are Taylor's own self-characterization, 


9. The words “rigid ev 
боља tha Dea c2 of the | > 
тот tne Preface of the LB. 


10. Mark 6:20, 22; Luke 21:19; Acts 7:46; 10:19; 12:25; Romans 8:28; І 
Corinthians 13:3; 2 Corinthians 8:7; Hebrews 4:2; 2 Peter 3:10; Jude 5; Revelation 


14:3: 21:3. Later changes in the UBS Greek text came into line with the TEV in 


„ 19 
о 


cea slats, 
SiGLOP 1 


three cases (Mark 6:20; Acts 10:19; Jude 5; see Bible Trans 
167-174). 


We begin our exploration of accuracy and bias by looking at the most 
basic component of translation: the accurate definition of single words, or 

what we might call lexical accuracy. A source of trouble in English 
translations of the New Testament occurs when translators become fixated 
on a very narrow, specialized significance of a word that actually has a 
much broader meaning in its original context of use in the Bible. In 


con use in the Bible. In such 
cases, the accuracy of the translation is hampered by a bias towards a 
restricted, theological importance invested in a term. І will illustrate this 


problem with the example ofthe Greek verb proskune ð. 


Ancient Mediterranean societies tended to be very hierarchical. 


It was a world where everyone knew their place in relation to coun 
an Meir piace in relation to countless 


superiors and inferiors. Those who neglected or forgot this stratification 
of rank would be readily reminded by those around. In the highest place 
stood God or the gods. Below that in the Roman Empire ranked the 


emperor, followed by senators, governors, and a very complex system of 


local Officials nriects and landowner ru Бања 
ais, priests, and landowners. The very bottom was occupied by 


Slaves who might be owned by the lowliest of peasant. 
А Social convention dictated gestures of deference and respect 
fom inferior to superior at every point along this hierarchy. In the 


in ine 


г 
Présence of someone of eh rank, low bows or prostrations were 


expected. The Greek verh x n i . 
ine Greek verb expresses making such a prostration was 
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rn world, the best example of a prostration can b 


ЎЎ y Ma 


ch In tha mo 
pr oskune д, all the ui 


best iple ofa p 
seen in the prayers of Muslims. Dropping to your knees, you bend 
forward and lower your head to the ground. 

In the time of Jesus, prostrations were quite common throughout 
the eastern Roman Empire, both in official circles and in the less formal 
daily dealings of people of widely different rank, The Greek verb 
proskuneó gradually expanded its meaning to include a wide variety of 
formal gestures of respect. It even came to be used colloquially with the 
meaning “kiss” or a welcoming embrace. 

The verb proskuned is used fifty-eight times in the New 
Testament. When the King James translation was made, the word picked 
to best convey the meaning of the Greek word was "worship." At that 
time, the English word “worship” had a range of meaning close to what | 
have suggested for the Greek word proskuneO. It could be used for the 
attitude of reverence given to God, but also for the act of prostration. The 
word was also used as a form of address to people of high status, in the 
form “your worship.” So the King James translation committee made а 
pretty good choice. 

But modern English is not King James English, and the range of 
meaning for the word “worship” has narrowed considerably. Today, we 
use it only for religious veneration of God, so it no longer covers all ofthe 
uses of the Greek verb proskuneó, or of the English word in the days of 


King James. For this reason, it is necessary that modern translations find 


appropriate terms to accurately convey precisely what is implied by the 


use of proskuned in the various passages where it appears. If they fail to 
do this, and cling to the old English word "worship" without 
acknowledging its shift of meaning since the days of King James, they 
mislead their readers into thinking that every greeting, kiss, or prostration 
in the Bible is an act of worship directed to a god.' 

Let's look at some concrete examples. І will quote all nine 


translations we are comparing, giving the full text first from the NAB, and 
ertinent phrase from the others. 


ne 
рУ asc: 


NAB: At that, the servant fell down, did him homage, and said, “BE 
patient with me and І will pay you back in full." 


ATIU hagen ~ nheicanpe tn him 
INW. se began to do ооеізапсе to nim... 
NASB: ... prostrated himself before him . . . 
NIV: ... fell on his knees before him... 
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NRSV: ... fell on his knees before him , 
TEV: ... fell on his knees before the king eel 
AB: ... fell on his knees, begging біт... 
LB: ... fell down before the king, his face in the dust. . . 
KJV: ... and worshipped Віт. . . 


Here Jesus is telling a story in which a slave, in trouble with his owner. the 


king, begs for leniency with a gesture of subservience. Clearly Jesus 


himself could imagine situations in which a person would do such 
а person моша dO sucn a thing, 


with no intention of suggesting that one was “worshiping” the person to 
whom one bowed. In his story-telling, Jesus accurately reflects the social 
conventions of the world around him. All of the translations accurately 
convey the meaning of prosiuned ће here. The KJV’s “worship” had the 


same т meaning in the time the transla 


Мыбы ansi 


5 
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Revelation 3:9 

NAB: Behold, I will make those of the assembly of Satan who claim 
to be Jews and are not, but are lying, behold | will make them 
come and fall prostrate at your feet, and they will realize that 


l love you. 
NW: ... do obeisance before your feet . . . 
NASB: ... come and bow down at your feet . , . 
NIV: ... come and fall down at your feet . . . 
NRSV: . соте and bow down before your feet... 
TEV: ... come and bow down at your feet . . . 
AB: -.. соте and bow down before your feet . . . 
LB: .. . fall at your feet... 
КЈУ; 


. come and worship before thy feet . . . 


Here Jesus tells ће * 'angel of the congregation in Philadelphia," probably 


meant to represent the community itself, that he will make the “false Jews" 


of the "assembly of Satan" come and prostrate themselves at 
одап Come апа prostrate themselves at their feet. 


Th 
* gesture is one of subservience towards superiors, not an act of 


Worshin 
Ship of the Christians, or their angel, as a god. 


Mark 15:18-19 
NAB: 
` They began to salute him with, ‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ and 
kept striking his head with a reed and spitting upon him. 
They knelt before him in homage. 
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NW: _.. bending their knees, they would do obeisance to him. 
NASB: ... and kneeling and bowing before him. 

NIV: Falling on their knees, they paid homage to him. 

NRSV: ...and knelt down in homage to him. 

TEV: _.. fell on their knees, and bowed down to him. 

AB: ... and kept bowing their knees in homage to Him. 

LB: ...and went down o on their knees to "worship" him. 
KJV: ...and bowing their knees worshipped him. 


This scene is well known to most readers of the Bible. It has been 
films of the li of Tesus Tha 


"us дава ernie 
erous Tims Oi the ie OF Jesus, ine 


depicted quite accurately in num 
Roman soldiers who have Jesus in custody are mocking what they 


understand to be his claim to be king of the Jews. In their mockery, they 
kneel down and prostrate themselves to the “king.” There is absolutely 
no reference here to religious veneration or worship of Jesus as a god. It 
is (mock) homage to a king. 

Notice that in the above examples the King James translators 
employed "worship" even though they fully recognized that the religious 
sense of that term did not apply. You can see in each of these cases that 
the modern translations understand the meaning of the verb ргозкипед, 
and leave behind the King James Version's ^worship" as inaccurate in a 
modern English context. 


But in other passages, translations revert to the KJV's "worship" 


inappropriately. They do so primarily because the gesture of prostration 


is directed to Jesus, and in that circumstance they translate di fferently, 
under the pressure of theological bias, Here is an example. 


Matthew 2:1-2, 8, 11 

NÀB: When Jesus was born in Be h 
King Herod, behold, magi from the east arrived i in Jerusalem, 
saying, ' Where is the newborn king of the Jews? We saw his 
star at its rising and have come to do him homage.’. . Hesent 


them to Bethlehem and said, ‘Go and search diligently for the 
child. When you have found him, bring me word, that ! 09 
may go and do him homage. ’... and on entering the house they 


saw the child with Mary his mother. They prostrated 


NW: ... falling down, they did obeisance to it. 
NASB: ... fell down and worshiped Him. 
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NIV: ... bowed down and worshiped him. 
NRSV: ... knelt down and paid him homage. 
TEV: ... they knelt down and worshiped him. 
AB: ... fell down and worshiped Him. 
LB: ... they threw themselves down before him, worshiping. 
КЈУ: ... fell down, and worshipped him. 


The magi drop to their knees and prostrate themselves to the baby Jesus, 
They do so because he is the “king” their astrological observations had 
led them to. The majority of translations (NASB, NIV, TEV, AB, LB) lapse 
into language of “worship” that simply does not apply to this context. 
Rendering homage to a king is not the same as worshiping a god. 

The magi were priests of the Zoroastrian faith, which like Judaism 
is monotheistic. In this story, their astrological talents ha 

Story, tneir astrological taients have revealed to 
them the birth ofa new king. Herod and his advisors correctly discern that 
this new king -- not one of Herod's sons -- must be the messiah. So Herod 
feigns willingness to go himself to render homage to the new king. In the 
Jewish tradition, the messiah is merely a chosen human being; there is no 
suggestion that he is a divine being. The whole episode works with royal 
images and privileges, and language of “worship” has no place here. 

We can take the other passages in the Gospel according to 
Matthew where proskunedis used, and see how ‘ "worship" works its way 
into modern translations. If the word is used to refer to the actions of a 
‘eper (Matthew 8:2), a local Jewish authority (Matthew 9:18), or women 
(Matthew 15:25 and 20:20) most translations stick with the literal meaning 
of kneeling, or bowing (only the AB and LB, along with the KJV, regularly 
employ “worship” in these passages). But when the disciples of Jesus are 


the actors, suddenly we see “worship” everywhere, 


E 


Matthew 14:33 


NAB: Those who were in the boat did him homage, saying, "Truly 
you are the Son of God.’ | 

NW: ... did obeisance to him 

NV. ... worshiped him... 

NRSV . worshiped Віт... 

TEV. . worshiped him . 

AB: : . worshiped Jesus . 

Ln. . knelt and worshiped Him... 


. sat there, awestruck .. . 
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NOn. savarehined him 
WAV. Бо. море пі... 


Jesus has just performed the superhuman feat of walking on water. In awe 
at Jesus' power, and in some fear of it, the disciples prostrate themselves 
in the boat. Within the cultural context of the events, the gesture makes 
perfect sense. In the ancient world, one bows to power. Most 
translations choose to import the modern meaning of "worship" into the 
passage, apparently because of the recognition by the disciples that they 
are in the presence of “a son of God." Yes, that’s what the Greek says: “а 
son of God. ” ^ This title | was used of s someone : especially chosen and 
The idea was used of Solomon (2 Samuel 7:14) in the Old Testament, as 
well as of Alexander and Augustus in the larger Greco-Roman world. By 
misreading the words used of Jesus by the disciples, by wrongly reading 


ing the words used of Jesus 
them in light of the Christian doctrine about Jesus’ divinity as “the Son of 
God,” most translations add to the text the false idea that the disciples are 
depicted worshiping Jesus, when in fact, in this particular episode, they 
merely are reacting to his evident powers with awe. 


Matthew 28:9 


NAB: And behold, Jesus met them on their way and greeted them. 
They approached, embraced his feet, and did him homage. 

NW: ... did obeisance to him. 

NASB: ... worshiped Him. 

NIV: ... worshiped him. 

NRSV: ... worshiped him. 

TEV: ... worshiped him. 

AB: ... worshiped Him. 

LB: ... worshipping him. 

KJV: ... worshipped him. 

The situation in this example is very similar to the previous one. Struck 


with amazement and fear at seeing Jesus alive when they thought him 
dead, the disciples cower at his feet. Touching the head to someone's feet 
while clutching them with the hand is a gesture of total subservience. The 


emotions involved in this scene are made plain by the words Jesus uses 


ext verse in response to the ceeturec af hic discinles: “Do not be 
in the next Verse in respOrisc tu the gestures OT MIS aiscipies: 170 ПО 


afraid." Тһе disciples are not “worshiping” Jesus, but throwing 
themselves to the ground in the presence of someone of apparently 
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ра ВА man power. 


superhun јап роуа 

The prostrations made to Jesus fit within the cultural attitudes | 
discussed at the beginning of this chapter. They are gestures of respect 
made to a superior, in either the spiritual, social, or political sense. In 
every case, we are dealing with a physical gesture that was used more 
broadly than just the context of “worship.” You can see, however, that 
the nine translations we are comparing show varying degrees of 
inconsistency in how they translate proskuneó. Rendering а single Greek 
word into more than one English alternative is not necessarily inaccurate 
in and of itself. Since Greek words such as proskuneó have a range of 
possible meanings, it is not practical to insist that a Greek word always be 
translated the same way. There are more valid and less valid contexts to 


consider in making a choice. But in our exploration of this issue, we can 
ee how theological bias has been the determining context for the choices 


Ule HGS Маа IV Ма ана АЛМА 101 Lic cnoices 


made by all of the translations except the NAB and NW. There are 
passages where many translators have interpreted the gesture referred to 
by the Greek term proskuneo as implying “worship.” They then have 
substituted that interpretation in place of a translation. 

Г am not going to enter into a debate over interpretation. It is 
always possible that the interpretation of the significance of the gesture 
may be correct. But the simple translation “prostrate,” or “do homage," 
or "do obeisance" is certainly correct. So the question is raised, why 
depart from a certain, accurate translation to a questionable, possibly 


The answer is that, when this occurs, the translators seem to feel 
the need to add to the New Testament support for the idea that Jesus was 
recognized to be God. But the presence of such an idea cannot be 


Supported by selectively translating a word one way when it refers to 
“9545 and another way when it refers to someone else. Since such “acts 
of worship" are made to others beside Jesus in the New Testament, and 
Jesus even tells a story in which such a gesture is made to an ordinary 
Person, we can rule out the idea that "prostration" means “worship” in th 


out the idea that "prostration" means “worship” in the 
modern sense of that English word. When we observe how these same 
translators choose "worship" when the gesture is made to Jesus by 
certain persons, and choose other English words to translate the very 
Same Greek term when the gesture is directed to someone other than 
Jesus, or is directed to Jesus b бу someone whom they regard as not 
qualifying as a true believer, their inconsistency reveals their bias. 


They might argue that the context of belief surrounding Jesus 
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implies that the | “obeisance” or “homage.” It’s not 
a very good argument, because in most of the passages the people who 
make the gesture know next to nothing about Jesus, other than that it is 
obvious or rumored that he has power to help them. One final example 


proves that, even among the disciples, the word proskuneO means a 


ith А ср“ Ы 
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physical gesture, and not a 


Matthew 28:16-17 
NÀB: The eleven disciples went to Galilee, to the mountain to 


which Jesus had ordered them. When they saw him, they 
worshiped, but they doubted. 


NW: _.. they did obeisance, but some doubted. 

NASB: ... they worshiped Him; but some were doubtful. 

NIV: _.. they worshiped him; but some doubted. 

NRSV: _., they worshiped him; but some doubted. 

TEV: ... they worshiped him, even though some of them doubted. 

AB: ... they fell down and worshiped Him; but some doubted. 

LB: ... worshiped him -- but some of them weren't sure it really 
was Jesus! 

KJV: ... they worshipped him: but some doubted. 

Here all translations except the NW have recourse to “worship” -- a 


rendering which makes no sense in this context. How can someone 


worship and doubt at the same time? Notice how all eleven disciples 
prostrate themselves, but not all believe what they are experiencing 
(actually, the NAB is the only version to correctly translate the Greek “but 


they doubted”: there is nothing in the Greek from which you could get 


“15у GOGU TS 


“some”). The word can’t possibly mean “worship” as we use that word 
today, as a mental state of reverence, since "they doubted." It only refers 
to the outward physical act of bowing down, which may or may not reflect 
how the one making the gesture really feels about the person to whom 


they make it. This contradiction seems to have been missed by all the 


they make it. This contradiction see 
translators except those who prepared the NW. 

In our exploration of the Greek word proskuneó in the New 
Testament, therefore, the NAB and NW receive the highest marks for 
accuracy, while the others show a tendency to lapse into interpretive 
judgments guided by their theological biases. 

It is perfectly legitimate for readers of the Bible to have different 
opinions about what is implied in a gesture of reverence such 4s 
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rostration. Some will give it great theological importance; others will find 


it too broadly used to necessarily have theological import. But this debate 
of interpretation is the right of the readers, and should not be decided for 
them by translators whose biases lead them to restrict what they will allow 
the readers to be able to consider. 

The reader can make a case that the prostrations given to Jesus 
are meant to signify a unique, even divine status. This interpretation can 
be built upon the text, but is not inherently and necessarily given in the 
text, which may also be interpreted in other ways. The Reformation fought 
for the access of all believers to the Bible and the right of the individual to 
directly encounter and interpret the text. Modern translators undermine 
that cause when they publish interpretations rather than translations, still 
trying to direct readers to the understanding acceptable to the beliefs and 
biases of the translators themselves. 


Few Christians still incorporate prostrations into their worship of 
God, and the prostrations once due to kings and other high officials have 
been refined into graceful bows and curtsies. The world of the Bible was 
quite different, and if we forget that fact we are apt to misunderstand what 
is on the page іп front of us. 


1. Dona 
Ona 


. d meanings in the English language" as one of 
three reasons new translations are necessary (^Bible Translation: Why, What, and 
How?," Seminary Review 21 [1975], pages 3-7). 


ilippians, Paul encourages his ri 
Jesus. To give them some idea of the attitude they should be imitating, he 
quotes a poem or hymn that gives a very condensed, stylized account of 
just what Jesus did (Philippians 2:5-11). The proper interpretation of this 
passage has been debated since the letter was written, and is still hotly 
debated today. As throughout this book, І will not attempt here to settle 
the interpretive debate. Instead, I will be looking at translation of the 
passage to determine whether it has been handled accurately and without 


bias. We need to make sure that translators have not rigged the debate b / 


X 
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making a translation that fits the interpretation they want for the passage. 

It is true that the exact nuance of the Greek will only become clear 
With a decision about interpretation. Translation and interpretation are not 
absolutely separable. But there are limits to how far the Greek can be 
Stretched; and an interpretation is less likely the more it stretches the 
Greek to make it fit. 

As in the previous chapter, we are dealing with lexical matters, 
that is, the definition of individual words. It is the opening lines of the 
poem that make for difficulty in translation, and provide an opportunity to 
either resist or yield to the temptation of biased translation. Here are the 
results: 


KIV: сь 
d c 
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NASB: 


NW: 


NIV: 


NRSV: 


NAB: 


TEV: 


AB: 
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h d: But made himself of по 
reputation, and took upon him the form ofa servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men. 


Christ Jesus, who, although He existed in the form of God 


did not regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, and 


being made in the likeness of men. 


Christ Jesus, who, although he was existing in God's form, 
gave no consideration to a seizure, namely, that he should be 
equal to God. No. but he emptied himself and took a slave's 


form and came to be in the likeness of men. 


Christ Jesus: Who, being in very nature [Or in the form ој] 
God, did not consider equality with God some nething to be 
grasped, but made himself nothing, taking the very nature [Or 


the form] of a servant, being made in human likeness. 


Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did not 
regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, being born in 
human likeness. 


Christ Jesus, Who, though he was in the form of God, did not 
regard equality with God something to be grasped. Rather, he 
emptied himself, taking the form ofa slave, coming in human 
likeness. 


Christ Jesus... Healways had the nature of God, but he did 


not think that by force he should try to become [or remain] 
eaual with God. Instead of this, of his own free will he gave 


e Go: 


up all he had, and took the nature of a servant. He became 
like man and appeared in human likeness. 


Christ Jesus: Who, although being essentially one with God 
2nd in the farm af God. did not think this equality with God 
апа in uic тоги Oi VUO, мая me crits Viii vM У 


was а thing to be eagerly grasped or retained, But stripped 
. t « Та 
Himself, so as to assume the guise of a servant, in that Tl 
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became like men and was born a human being, 
LB: Jesus Christ, who, though he was God, did not demand and 


cling to his rights as God, but laid aside his mighty power and 
glory, taking the disguise of a slave and becoming like men 
[Literally. “was made in the likeness of men."]. 


The first lexical issue concerns the Greek word morphé The translators 
of the NIV, TEV, AB, and LB have taken it upon themselves to change 


э A Cade’ 


Paul's language about Jesus being en morphé theou (literally: “іп the form 
of God") to "being in very nature God" (NIV), *always had the nature of 
God” (ТЕУ), "being essentially one with God" (AB), and “he was God" 
(LB). 


What exactly y Paul means by “іп the form of God" i rt 


v nat схаспу гаи: mean in ine in Oi оа iS part o 
interpretive debate about this passage. At least one possibility i is tha 
is meant to echo the characterization of human beings as being made ‘ 
the image of God" in Genesis І (in other words, Christ possessed that 
perfect form/image of God that humans originally had, but had lost 
through doing the opposite of what Christ is reported here to have done). 
The translators of these four versions have gone out of their way to 
prevent such a possible understanding of the passage, apparently 
concerned that Paul’s choice of words failed to make clear that Christ was 
more than a human being at the beginning of the story. 

Now, the Greek word morphé (“form”) is fairly generic, and can 
mean a number of things. But it does not mean “nature” or “essence,” nor 
does it signify that anything “was” or was “one with” something else. 
These four translations (NIV, TEV, AB, LB) do not translate the Greek, but 


125, 15040010 па ine Greex, out 


Substitute interpretations of their own that are not based in Paul's 
language at all. Therefore they are inaccurate; and their bias is evident in 
what they try to import into the passage. The TEV and NIV have tried to 


introduce a *two-nature" Christology (first worked out by Christians at the 


Council of Chaleedon over three hundred vears after the New Testamen 
weed у илге ацца Са years ата tne INCW 1 estament 


Was written). The LB and AB have attempted to eradicate the distinctions 
between Jesus and God the Father that Paul makes in this very passage. 
We do not gain much confidence in their interpretation of the passage 
When we see how they tamper with the text to support it, 

The second lexical issue with this passage, and the one to which 
we will give the most attention, is the meaning of the Greek noun 


harpagmos. You can see above that it is translated similarly by four 


ao 
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ed" (NAB, NIV), “а thing to be 


o be grasped" (NAB, NIV), "a thin 
srasped" (NASB), and “a thing to be be eagerly grasped” (AB). The English 
word “grasp” can mean either grabbing at something one does not have 
in order to get it, or clinging to something one already has in order to hold 
on to it, So by using “grasp,” these four translations leave it ambiguous 
whether Paul means that Chris had equality with God 


t already had equality with God ai 
refrained from clinging to it, or did not yet have it and refrained from 
snatching at it. 


It may be the most diplomatic choice to go with the translation 


that is open to the most possible interpretations; but that should not be 
the primary concern of translators. The question we must consider is 
whether or not this ambiguity is found in the original Greek word 
harpagmos, or whether accuracy in this case demands that diplomatic 


ambiguity must yield to a more definitive meaning. 

Other translators apparently felt the word harpagmos falls pretty 
clearly on one side or the other of the two possible meanings mentioned 
above. On one side are the KJV and NW, which translate harpagmos as 
"robbery" and "seizure," respectively. These two words suggest 
snatching at something one does not possess.' On the other side are the 
NRSV and LB, which offer “something to be exploited" and “cling,” 
respectively. These two phrases suggest holding on to something one 
already possesses. The TEV and AB, however, offer options on both 


sides. The TEV has both “Бу force he should try to become” and, in a 


а thi 
a 


€ 
а.” 
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note, “or remain." The AB tries 


retained.” So which is it? 
The Liddell & Scott Greek dictionary, which is based upon the 
whole of Greek literature, defines harpagmos as “robbery,” “rape,” and 


"prize to be grasped." But the third definition is itself based on 


Tac : ~. it : va Au : e M со whe 
Philippians 2:6; no other case is given by Liddel & Scott where 


harpagmos means this. In fact, the word is quite rare, So we have to do 


a little linguistic investigation to get a better sense of what it might mean. 
Rolf Furuli states correctly that, “When a noun with the ending 


ада ui states TOLY via a 


-mos was made from a verb, it became a verbal noun entailing the activity 
of the verb" (Furuli, page 263). Harpagmos is such a noun, based upon 
the verb harpazó (there are many variations in the exact spelling and 


pronunciation. of the Greek verb over time). The Liddell & Scott dictionary 


provides the following meanings for this ve tch away, carry off. 


(2) seize hastily, snatch up; (3) seize, overpower, overmaster; (4) seize. 
adopt; (5) grasp with the senses; (6) captivate, ravish; (7) draw Чр: 


5 


ng to Бе е 
ning 10 e 
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Un 
Un 


Sprinkle ed through the lexicon entry are uses meaning: to be a robber, 


thievish, to be torn from someone's possession, greedily, snap up, and 
plunder. The noun Aarpagé is used for: (1) seizure, robbery, rape; (2) 
thing seized, booty, prey; (3) greediness; as well as for a hook, grappling- 
iron, or rake. Similarly, the noun Лаграгта means booty, prey, or 
windfall. Other words formed of this root include the following: “robber” 
(harpakter, harpaktés), “greedily” (Aarpakti), “rapacious, thievish” 
(harpaktikos), “robbing, rapacious” (harpax), “gotten by rapine, stolen” 
(harpaktos), “carried away (harpastos), “ravished, stolen” (harpagimos) ) 
“hurriedly, violently” (harpagdén), “bird of prey" (harpasos), “hook” 
(harpagos). 

You can see that every one of these related words has to do with 


the seizure of something not yet one's own. There is not a single word 


derived from Aharpazó that is used to suggest holding on to somet 
Peel М VU CUBBY SL 19:08 ма о something 


already possessed. In light of this, the KJV's “robbery” and the NW's 
"seizure" look to be most accurate, with the other translations either 
inaccurate or unnecessarily ambiguous. 

Of course, we will want to consult not only a good dictionary, but 
also how the word is used in the writings of the New Testament itself. 
Unfortunately, harpagmos occurs only in Philippians 2:6. But several of 
the closely related words we noted above are used in the New Testament. 
We should see how our translations handle them. 

First, the root verb harpazócan be found in thirteen verses of the 


New Testament: Matthew 11:12; 13:19; John 6:15; 10:12; 10:28-29; Acts 
8:39; 23:10; 2 Corinthians 12:2; 12:4; | Thessalonians 4:17; Jude 23; 


Revelation 12: 5. Paul himself uses the verb harpazóthree times to refer to 
а person being carried off to heaven (2 Corinthians 12:2; 12:4; 1 


if 10 Otiniians 12:2; 12.7, d 


Thessalonians 4:17). Unfortunately, modern translations are so under the 
Spell of the KJV that most dupiicate the latter's rather bland "caught up" 
in these verses, The TEV, however, has "snatched up" and "gathered 


up.” In any case, it is clear that Paul is using the verb with the meaning 
given first by | Addel and Scott: “snatch aw 


ах 
эу ду лиис: and Эсои. natch away 


of the New Testament use it in precisely 
relevant citations in two tables. 
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e New Testament the verb harpazó, which is the гос 


underlying the noun harpagmos used in Philippians 2:6, always means to 
snatch something away, to seize and take it. All nine of our translations 
consistently recognize that meaning. They never translate it to mean 


holding on to something one already has. Why then do many of them 


= meaning in Philippians 2: 6? 
shift the meaning in n nhippi ans 2: 


The adjective harpax appears in four passages of the New 
Testament: Matthew 7:15; Luke 18:11; 1 Corinthians 5:10-11; 1 Corinthians 
6:10. In the latter three of those passages, it is used as a substantive, that 
is, it functions as a descriptive noun for a group of people. Paul is the 

h 


author of two of these passages. So we get more information about the 
connotations of the word for him. 
TABLE 5.3 


— Matthew 


mE mM p | 


swindlers swindlers 


Б NAS ravenous 


B 


ferocious robbers swindlers swindlers 


robbers 


extortioners; 


robbers 
TEV wild greedy thieves | thieves 
LB will tear apart | cheat thieves; robbers 


swindter 


extortioners extortioners 


ravenous extortioners 
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You can see tha t the w seizing something 
violently or unjustly. This meaning is recognized by all nine of our 
translations, yet not followed by many of them when it comes to 
Philippians 2:6. 

The noun harpagé appears three times in the New Testament, though not 


al- tthe ew 2.95. Зо. аб TAQA 
used by P aui: Mat ипо 23: 22; Luke 1 1:39; TICULCWS 10.54, 


TABLE 5.4 


Matthew 23:25 Luke 11:39 


Hebrews 10:34 


confiscation | 


NRSV | greed plundering 


NIV greed greed 


plunder plunder confiscation 


extortion; prey; greed; robbery; plundering; 


spoil; plunder extortion confiscation 
gotten by violence seized 
violence 

TR ata А 1 f 

LG xtortion greed taken 

Nu 1 А 1 1 А 

NW plunder piunder plundering 


“nce again, the meaning follows the same basic idea of seizure, and all of 
Our translators show that they know that. All of the words we have 


€ 


viu iid 


looked at, all related to the verb harpazó, have this sense of seizing 
Something from someone else, even when it is the Holy Spirit or some 
other divine force seizing someone in inspiration. Incidentally, the Greek 


mythological beings known as harpies get their name from the same root 


We have been considering. They are bird-like predatorv creatures 
ering. They are bird-like predatory creatures that 


harass and seize people who have offended the gods. The English word 
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tom this Greek root, as a name for a spear with 
from tt With 


hooks on it for grabbing onto the flesh of the animal it pierces. The idea 
of justly retaining something of one's own would seem to be just abou 
the opposite in meaning from words derived from лаграгд” While it ig 
true that context and use can modify the lexical meaning, it would be Boing 


На reverse the lexical meanino 
міла LM Y VI ow 11 Waning, 


“h comes 
парроми aiso comes 


egest that context and 


to far to suggest that context and use co 
There is no credible argument to support such a reversal of meaning for 
harpagmos away from its obvious sense as a seizure, robbery, or 
snatching of something. 


In light of this lexical investigation, we can conclude that the 
NRSV translators have misunderstood harpagmos by taking it as referring 
to grasping at something one already has, that is, an "exploitation." "3 The 
same mistake is found in the alternatives given by the AB ("retained"), 
TEV ("remain"), and LB (“cling”). Nothing in the use of this word or its 
related terms, either within the New Testament or in Greek literature in 
general, supports these translations. Since the old RSV had the more 
neutral “grasped,” we see that the NRSV has moved in the direction of 
more limited interpretation and, in this instance, an erroneous meaning. 

Needless to say, the LB translation bears little ifany resemblance 
to the meaning of the original Greek, which says nothing about Christ's 
“rights as God,” пог about “his mighty power and glory.” Correcting the 
LB’s mistranslation of harpagmos (“demand and cling”) would do little to 
improve this piece of creative rewriting. 


Tha TRY teanclatiaon on the other h 
ine 15v tramsiation, On tie оик: i 


scratching their heads. Оп the one hand it says “that Christ had the 
nature of God.” On the other hand, “he did not think that by force he 
should try to become equal with God.” To have the same nature, yet not 


шта Try TO DCCU 


be equal, is theologically complex enough to demand some sort of 


afin is imply 
7 


explanation іп a footnote. As it stands, the translation is simp! 
confusing, which would be perfectly acceptable if the original was equally 
difficult. Paul's original, however, is not at all difficult or confusing. He 
says that Christ had the “form” of God, not the “nature” of God. Equality 


Says uid wi mad 1с IOLI зой 


is not at all implied in the word “form.” For example, a child can have nd 
“form” of its parent -- a particularly appropriate point in the context 9! 
Philippians 2:5-11, as suggested by C. A. Wanamaker.’ 

The NAB, NIV, NASB translations, and the primary reading of 
can he 


t considered “асс eptable" because the phrases they use all 
пе AD, сап ое COGSIUCICU Geen pice UVVVAOM OM MEIN 


involve the English word * grasp," which can mean what the Greek wor 
same 


harpagmos means. But the Greek harpagmos does not have the за 
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ambiguity that asp has, and so "grasp" is not the best 
possible word to us in a translation of this verse. 

The NW translators, on the other hand, have understood 
harpagmos accurately as grasping at something one does not have, that 
is, a "seizure. " Christ did not even think of grabbing at equality with God, 
but instead humbled himselfto self-sacrifice. The literary context supports 
the NW translation (and refutes the KJV's "thought it not robbery to be 
equal"), because this portion of the "Philippians Hymn" is setting up a 
contrast between what Christ might have done (grab at equality) and what 
he did do (humble himself). But, having agreed that the NW gets the 
sense of the verse right, i have to say that "gave no consideration to 
seizure, namely, that he should be equal," while a hyper-literal rendering 
of the Greek, is too convoluted and awkward. It could be conveyed much 
more simply, as something like, “gave no thought to a seizure of equality," 
or “did not consider seizing equality," or “did not consider grabbing at 
being equal. 

Ifthe Greek in Philippians 2:6 means that Christ “did not consider 
seizing equality," to what exactly is Paul referring? A possible answer to 
this question is to be found in Paul's understanding of Christ as the New 
Adam. Christ's behavior is depicted as the opposite of the actions of 
Adam, who “snatched at" equality with God by eating of the Tree of 
Knowledge in the garden of Eden. According to Paul, Christ is the “New 
Adam” who restarts the human race, and does it all right this time, 
avoiding the errors of Adam and his descendants. Whether or not it is 
Correct to interpret Philippians 2:6 in line with what Paul says elsewhere 
about Christ as the New Adam is open to debate. The main point here is 


that the most likely meaning of the word harpagmos guides how we are 


able to interpret the passage. We cannot legitimately interpret the 


assage in a way that ignores the meaning of the words within it. 

No one should take offense at the fact that, in this particular 
Passage, Paul chooses to focus on Christ as a human being, and on how 
his Path to glory was through humble service and sacrifice. This 


ce cer 
© Service апа sacrifice. inis certainly 


is not all Paul has to say about Christ. What this passage says is clear 


“Попай, But how it is to be fit to a larger set of beliefs about Christ is 
Something up to the individual community of belief. It is a matter of 
moving from translation to interpretation, and from interpretation to a 
Systematic account of biblica 


VE UVIUIIVOL | theology asa whole. 


Since the passages of the Bible can be fit together to form many 
ent interpretations and theologies, we must be aware of how easy it 


= 


iffere 
uic 
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and read those interpretations and theologies 
back into the individual passages. It is perfectly legitimate for those 
various interpretations to be made and maintained on the basis of a 
biblical text that does not preclude them. What is not legitimate is 
changing the Bible so that it agrees with only one interpretation, that is, 
changing it from the basis of interpretation into a product of interpretation, 
Historians call that a falsification of evidence, a lie about the past, 
Christians don't look too favorably on it either. They don't want a 
"corrected" Bible that conforms with what the minister, priest, theologian, 
or scholar believes to be true. They want such experts and authorities to 


wW 


hace what thev to 
base wnat tney teach on wha 


way to know what that is, is to translate accurately and without bias. 


t the Bible really, originally says. The only 


мае У аба 


NOTES 


1. But it must be noted that the KJV reverses the meaning of the Greek by reading 
Greek syntax as if it were English. So the KJV reads: “thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God." All modern translations recognize that this is a 
misunderstanding of the Greek, as you can see by comparing them. 


2. It should be noted that a lexical investigation such as this is not the same as à 
strictly etymological analysis of a word. The meanings recorded in the Liddel & 
Scott dictionary, for example, are meanings in use that can be demonstrated in the 
context of specific literary passages, and not derived from etymology. The 
consistency of meaning among the various derivations of the verbal root harpazó 
does not depend on etymology, but is evidence of widespread cultural agreement 
on the constellation of. meaning for a set of related words. 


3. This choice was made apparently on the basis of the argument of R. W. 
Hoover, *The Harpagmos Enigma: A Philological Solution," Harvard T heological 
Review 64 (1971) 95-119. But Hoover's entire argument was demolished in just 
four pages Бу J. C. O'Neill, “Hoover оп Harpagmos Reviewed, with a Modest 
Proposal Concerning Philippians 2:6," Harvard Theological Review 81 (1988) 
445-449. 


4. C. A. Wanamaker, "Philippians 2.6-11: Son of God or Adamic Christology?” 
New Testament Studies 33 (1987) 179-193. 


The New Testament was written in a language that, like many languages 
throughout the world, was formed in a male-dominated society. Greek and 
English are similar in this respect. Both have grammatical rules that are 
male-biased. 


Doc 


several decades, increased attention has been given 
to this problem of our language, and how it shapes the meaning of what 
we communicate. To refer to the world's population as *mankind" or even 
simply as “Мап,” and to standardly use “he” as the appropriate pronoun 
When referring to any title or position in our society when the specific 
Occupant is not identified, suggests that males are the most important 
even the only important, inhabitants of the globe. | 
Reform of English into more gender-neutral ог gender-balanced 
Pl has been taking place gradually. Aside from the fact that this 
M corresponds with the values our society espouses, such changes 
of past c ID of our actual lives. The male bias in English is a residue 
" on itions, and does not accurately reflect the fact that our 
sent society is full of female doctors, lawyers, business owners, and 
Political leaders. As we compose writings in today's English, it i | 


ose wr! oday s English, it is 


thi і . 15 а goo 
ng to have it match our present conditions and values. 
ada | 


Di. Apc fale; 1 1 out т, 
one th; put what does this issue have to do with Bible translation? It is 
Ing to change how we write new things in English, but quite another 


d 
a 
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io go back and change lready written. Doubts about the 
appropriateness of changing works of the past are particularly Strong 
when it comes to a “classic”: a great work of literature, or something as 
sacrosanct as the Bible. Ifthe Bible says *he," who are we to change that 


to “she” or “he or she"? That's a legitimate and important concern to 


thingo a 
mings а 


raise. 

As I said, Greek, like English, is a male-biased language. The 
authors of the New Testament books were taught to use that language in 
its standard, male-biased form. The society they lived in was itself very 
male-biased. Power over every public institution was almost exclusively 


f the New Testament authors were 
Testament authors were 


if not all, оі ше New 


іп male hands. Most, 
themselves males (it is possible that the unknown author of the Letter to 
the Hebrews could have been a woman). In their public speaking as weil 
as their writing, they would have assumed a mostly male audience, 
because males could more freely attend public events and had more 

ut even a woman author thinking of a 


opportunities to learn to read. But even а woman author thinkin 
female audience would be likely to use Greek in its standard form, laced 


this book. Accuracy means being true to the origina 
the text, to the literary context of the passage in question, and to the 
known facts of the larger society and culture in which the New Testament 
was written. When we adhere to these principles we discover some 
interesting things. 

On the one hand, the KJV and other translations that adhere 
rather conservatively to the standards set by the KJV are actually more 
male-biased than the original Greek of the New Testament. This is true 
because certain gender-neutral terms used in Greek are translated with 
gender-specific (that is, masculine) words in these translations. 

On the other hand, those translation teams that have made а 
conscious attempt to produce more gender-balanced translations havé 


. . . . > now 10 
achieved very mixed results, due in part to uncertain notions of how 
proceed towards their goal. So they at times change the story, removi 

a . Ы hic 
from the text expressions that reflect accurately the conditions in W 


Jesus and his disciples created Christianity. 


Man and woman . jer 
Ceaak hae dietinet свес е words for “man” and *woman. The wor 
Greek nas distinct, specirie Worus ior. с 
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ward fae “Osuna? 


of ay се EE 6 . 
«man" is aner, and can also mean “husband.” The word for “woman” is 


guné, and can also mean “wife.” The distinctive meaning and use of these 
two words is obvious and straightforward, and offers little difficulty to the 
pible translator. But in a couple of instances, those translations that have 
been produced with gender neutrality in mind remove or obscure 
references to "man" or “men” that the translators considered unnecessary 
for the basic meaning of the passages where they occur. 

For example, In the book of Acts, many people are depicted 
making public speeches. In that time and culture, the public spaces where 
someone might make a speech were likely to be full of men, but considered 
to be not the best place for a woman. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Some women had enough wealth and power to defy most social 
conventions. But the general assumption would be that public speeches 
were made to a male audience, and the standard way for delivering such 
speeches had that assumption built right into it. So when Peter or Paul or 
someone else launches into a speech in 
Acts) begins by calling out to “Men!” 

Several translations, in a commendable effort to make the Bible 
as gender neutral as possible, remove this form of address, and make the 
openings of speeches in Acts more generically directed. Phrases such as 
"Men! Galilaeans!” (Acts 1:11) or “Men! Judaeans!” (Acts 2:14) or “Men! 
Israelites!” (Acts 2:22; 3:12; 5:35; 13:16; 21:28) or “Men! Athenians!” (Acts 
17:22) or "Men! Ephesians!" (Acts 19:35) are neatly trimmed to omit 
"men." The NRSV, NAB, and TEV are fairly consistent in doing this.! The 
NIV, AB, and LB join in the practice at Acts 2:14. Why they do so just 
this one time is a mystery to me, 

Sometimes this effort to broaden the references of biblical 
language comes up against the tendency of the New Testament authors 
themselves to think primarily of men when making a statement that could 
apply to women just as well. In Acts 2:5, Luke speaks of “Jews, devout 
men.” The NRSV, NAB, NIV, and LB rephrase this to eliminate the gender 
reference. James frequently says “man” in expressions he uses to talk 
~ ut human behavior in general (for example, James 1:8; 1:12; 1:20; 1:23; 
3:2). The NRSV consistently makes these passages gender-neutral, and 
the TEV and LB do so less consistently. 
authentic In such cases, the reader loses a little of the historical 
~ icity of the biblical language. If | were making a translation, І 
meaning disinclined to follow this practice. But nothing of the core 

g of these passages is lost by such a change, and І think ithi 
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Human being 

Greek also possesses a word, anthrópos, that means а human being, 
whether male or female. There is nothing in the word anthrdpos itself that 
specifies whether it is meant to refer to either a man or woman. Such a 
narrowing of its meaning can only come from the immediate context of the 
passage. Ifthe context does not provide a more specific determination of 
meaning, the reader must assume that the word is meant generically, as 
“human being." 

In narrative passages of the New Testament, it is legitimate to 
translate anthrdpos as “тап” if the immediate context tells us that the 
"person" or “individual” (possible options to use for anthrapos that might 
be less awkward than *human being") was, indeed, a man. There is no 
grounds for criticizing a translation that adopts such a contextual 
translation. Ea 

On the other hand, there are several translations that persist in 
translating anthrdpos as “man” in passages where it is obvious the more 
generic “human being" is meant. I say it is obvious because in these 
instructions are being given which we have no reason to think 


are limited only to men. Ask yourself if the following thoughts are true: 


Matthew 4:4 “Man shall not live by bread alone”... but woman сап get 
by fine on a bread-only diet. 
Matthew 6:1 “Take care to not do your righteous acts in front of men" .. 


. but feet free to show off in front of women. 


“For if you forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
father also will forgive you" . . . but if you want to continue 
to hold women’s trespasses against them, that's quite alright. 


Matthew 6:14 


Matthew 10:33 “Everyone who denies me in front of men, I will also deny 1 


front of my father who is in the heavens”... but | don't care 


r vou denv me in front of women. 
r you deny me in tro 


Luke 2:14 


John 1:4 


Romans 2:9 


Romans 2:16 


Romans 3:28 


Romans 5:12 


Romans 12:18 


Colossians 1:28 


| Timothy 4:10 


Titus 2:11 


e ы. 
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“The sabbath was made for man’ 50 woman must work 


"Glory in the highest to God, and on earth peace among men” 
... but women are out of luck. 


"The life was the light of теп”. . 
remained in darkness. 


. while women, sadly, 


"(There will be) affliction and distress upon every soul of 


man 
man w 


. but women will get away with 
murder. 


“In the day when God judges the secrets of men”. . . but 
won't be able to figure out what women have been up to. 


“А man is justified by faith without works of (the) Law”... 
. but a woman has to work for it. 


"Death spread to all теп”... while women, as we all know, 


ive 
ivo 


“Ве at peace with all men”... but give women as hard a time 
as possible. 


"Teaching every man in all wisdom, so that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ”... while leaving women to their 


own devices. 


“The living God, who is the savior of all men”... but, 
unfortunately, not of all women. 


"For the gift of God has appeared (as) salvation for all men" 


Matthew 12:31 


“All sins and blasphemies will be forgiven to теп”. .· 
women won t get off so easy. 


^at my little, slightly irreverent concoctions make it perfectly clear 
that to use “тап” and "men" to translate anthrópos in these verses is 
accurate, and very easily can lead to incorrect conclusions about the 
Meaning of what is being said. Of course, as translators we shou 
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and women in the instructions that it gives. If the literary context of any 
of the above examples suggested such distinctions, we would have a 
reason to translate anthrdpos as “man.” But such is not the case, 
Anthrópos does not mean "man" unless the context dictates it. The 
contexts of the above passages clearly do not so dictate. 

Yet the KJV and NASB have “man” or “men” in all sixteen of 
these verses, the NW does in all but one of them (once using “mankind”, 
the NIV does in thirteen of them (using "everyone" or “human being” 


occasionally), and the AB in twelve of them (adopting "everyone" or 
ankind" i es). The NRSV, NAB, TEV, and LB, on the other 


е аг: 
mankind in some cases), ime NKOY, NAD, EY, alie LE 


hand, are more attentive to accurately conveying to the Bible reader that 
these passages refer to all human beings. Even the TEV and LB, however, 
often resort to the term “mankind,” and in a couple of cases actually use 


“man” in a saying so widely known as to have become a popular refrain 


3 


(“Man shall not live by bread alone" and “The sabbath was made for 
man") 


It can and has been argued that at the time the King James 
translation was made “тап” and “men” were used as the proper generic 
reference to human beings, and that this remained true up until very 


recently. That argument is debatable; even Shakespearean English had 
the words “human,” “person,” “someone,” and so forth. The fact is that 
the KJV translators were all men, and the vast majority of translators of the 
other versions have been as well. They have taken the Bible to be 
speaking first and foremost to them. It never occurred to them to be 
careful about being inclusive. Remember, that is the essence of bias: 
unconscious assumptions and blind spots, not malicious distortion. 

In any case, the modern reader no longer understands “тап” in 
the generic sense, and translations need to keep up with that change of 
English usage. A translation, after all, is meant to convey the accurate 
meaning of the original to the modern reader. If it is frozen in time and 
preserved as an artifact of an earlier form of English, it ceases to be à 
translation at all, and will need to be itself translated. 


No one 

The same experiment in meaning that we did with passages 

“human beings” and yet are often translated as referring to “men” can be 
used to bring clarity to the Bible’s use of the expression “no опе 
(oudeis). The Greek word oudeis is so generic, and so ungendered, that 


O 
OUALE 
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AD 


in th V the meaning "nothing" as often as it 
. e И : : : 
is used to mean “no one.” То add to it the specificity of “тап” by 


Н Н [14 + > B n 
translating it ^no man" creates the potential for serious misunderstanding. 


Matthew 6:14 “Мо man can serve two masters”... but women frequently 
must. 

Matthew 11:27 “Мо man knows the Son”... but women are quite familiar 
with him. 

fark 13:32 “Dat of that dav an . 

Mark 13:32 But of that day and hour no man knows”... only the 
women know. 

. «е 
John 1:18 No man has seen God at any time”... but women have 


been known to catch a glimpse of him. 


John 3:2 "No man can do these miracles that you do”... usually only 
women work miracles such as these. 


John 3:13 “No man has ascended up to heaven”... that is a privilege 


John 8:15 "I judge no тап”... L only judge women. 

2 Cor. 5:16 "From now on we know no man according to the flesh" . . . 
but naturally we'll keep on knowing women according to the 
flesh. 

2 Cor. 7:2 


‘We have wronged no man, we have corrupted no man, we 
have defrauded no man" . . . but please don't ask us about our 
treatment of women. 


fata 
бај . Р и 
atians 3:11 No man is justified by the law”... but it works fine for 
women. 
In most of the ; ; 
‘most of the examples given, it is only the KJV which uses the 


misleadi ion * 

ke: апе expression “по man." The more modern translations generally 

fre P to the more literal, and more accurate “no one” (although the LB 
quently changes the wording so radically as to co imi 
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sentence in which *no one" should appear). But there are lapses. The NW 
has the most problems in this respect, using "no man" in four out of the 
ten verses sampled (John 1:18; John 3:13; John 8:15; 2 Corinthians 5; 16), 
The NASB slips into “по man” twice in the same sample (John 1:18 amd 
2 Corinthians 5:16), and the AB once (John 1:18). This sort of 
inconsistency needs to be corrected in future editions of these 


translations. 


The one and this one 

Greek abounds in gerunds, verb phrases used as nouns, often as the 
subject of a sentence. In Greek the definite article "the" (ho) is added to 
a verb to create the subject "the one who does x." Up until recently, the 
preferred English wording for such a verbal subject was “Пе who does x." 
This male bias in English intrudes into many New Testament passages 
where the more neutral Greek expression is translated. Greek also 
frequently uses the demonstrative pronoun, "this" (houtos), where in 
English we would use a personal pronoun (“he,” “she,” ог *it^), These аге 
examples of how Greek is less male-biased than English, because 
sometimes when we are speaking of a generic person it is inaccurate to 
specify the person as either male or female. ? 

andle these gender neutral Greek 


How do Qui t 


expressions? Let's look a 


But the one who endures (ho Aupomeinas) to the end, this 
one (houtos) will be saved (Matthew 24:13; Mark 13:13). 


The KJV, NASB, NIV, NW, and AB, substitute “he” for one or other of the 
two ungendered Greek expressions. The NRSV, NAB, TEV, and LB more 


accurately avoid making the subject a “he.” 


The one who is the least (ho mikroteros huparchon) among 
you all, this one (houtos) is great (Luke 9:48). 


The KJV, NASB, NIV, NW, AB, and TEV substitute “he” for one or batt 
of the ungendered Greek expressions. The NRSV, NAB, and LB avo! 
“he,” 


This one was in the beginning with God (John 1:2). 
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mta NASB. NIV NRSV, NAB, and AB replace hte nua ab ML 
[he NAS, INAV, NRS Y мо, апа AD replace низ one" WILT пе, 


confusing the pre-incarnate Word, which as a divine being transcends 
human gender, with the incarnate Jesus, who certainly was a man. Only 
the КЈУ, NW, and TEV use ungendered language that accurately reflects 
the original Greek." 


If someone does not have a spirit of Christ, this one (Aoutos) 
is not of him (that is, of Christ) (Romans 8:9). 


The KJV, NASB, NIV, AB, and LB substitute “Бе” for the Greek "this 
no” The NRSV. NAR NW and TEV k - 


one. LOC INKS Y, МАО, iN VV, an 


generic. 


een the la 
inv cep ine iai 


If someone is a hearer of the word and not a doer (of it), this 
one (houtos) is like a man who . . . (James 1:23). 


The comparison is to a man, but the comparison applies to anyone (male 
or female) who hears the message of Christianity without putting it into 
practice. Nevertheless, the KJV, NASB, NAB, AB, and LB limit James" 
point to men, by substituting “he” for “this one.” The NIV, NRSV, NW, 


and TEV maintain the p 


Who is the liar unless it be the one who denies (ho 
arnoumenos) that Jesus is the Messiah? This one (houtos) 


is the anti-Christ, the one who denies the Father and the Son 
(1 John 2:22). 


Іп establishing the clear boundary between Christians, who are by 
definition pro-Christ, and the opponents of Christians, whom he considers 
anti-Christ, John makes use of “this one" to match his generic expression 
"the one who denies." Such a person, of course, could be either a man or 
а woman. Despite that, the KJV, NIV, AB, TEV, and LB specify “he” or 
“the man who.” The NRSV, NAB, NASB, and NW remain true to the 
neutral quality of the original Greek. 
The one who remains (ho menon) in the teaching, this one 
(hontos) ha both the Father and the Son (2 John 9). 
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МОСТ MAD 
МАО V, NAD, 


sense of the Greek. 


TEV. and LB more accurately convey the gender-neutral 


a I 
У, апа Lo more accurate: 


Sex-change operations 
One sort of gender bias that cannot be blamed on the English language is 
the actual altering of characters in the Bible from women into men. This 
occurs in at least two places in some New Testaments: Romans 16:7 and 
Philippians 4:2. Since the alteration is more common in Romans 16:7 (only 
the KJV makes the change in Philippians 4:275, we will use it as our 
example. 

in Romans 16, 
Christian community known to him personally. In verse 7, he greets 
Andronicus and Junia. All early Christian commentators thought that 
these two people were a couple, and for good reason: "Junia" is a 
woman's name. It appears that way, correctly, in the KJV, NRSV, and 
NAB. But the translators of the NIV, NASB, NW, TEV, AB, and LB (and 
the NRSV translators in а footnote) all have changed the name to an 
apparently masculine form, “Junias.” The problem is that there is no name 
*Junias" in the Greco-Roman world in which Paul was wtiting. The 
woman's name “Junia,” on the other hand, is well-known and common in 


reetings to all those in the Roman 


n C 
au H sit 


ihat culture. So “Запіаз” is a made-up name, at best a conjecture. Why 
that culture. So Junias iS а таас-ир mame, | 


have so many translations substituted a probably fictitious man's name 
for the woman's name in Romans 16:7? 

Walter Bauer, in his Greek-English Lexicon of ihe New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, (right after he admits 
that the name “Junias” is unknown outside of Romans 16:7) says, “The 
possibility, from a purely lexical point of view, that this is a woman's name 

. . із probably ruled out by the context” (page 380). He means that the 
context refers to Andronicus and Junia as “apostles,” and it seems 
unreasonable to him, and apparently to dozens of other modern 
translators, that a woman could be called an "apostle." But that is purely 
an assumption on their part, one that they hold before translating, rather 
than based upon what the text actually says. That's not a very good we) 


do translation 
do transiation. 


Paul generally uses the term “apostle” broadly of people who 


have been formally “sent out" (the meaning of apostolos) on a mission by 
God or a Christian community, and who occupy a very high status І" the 
leadership of the Christian movement. Paul rarely, if ever, uses the term in 
tricts it to “The Twelve,” the inner circle of Jesus’ origina 


а wav that res 
а way паг 1956: 
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les After all. he consid 
ies. au, ne consid 


f an “apostle,” and he was not 
among "The Twelve," and in Romans 16:7 he considers Andronicus, as 
well as Junia, to be "apostles" as well. 

Paul says that Andronicus and Junia are "prominent (episémot) 
among the apostles.” The Greek adjective episémos is translated variously 
as “prominent” (NRSV, NAB), “outstanding” (NIV, NASB), “of note” 
(KJV, NW), “well known” (TEV), and “held in high esteem" (AB), The 
ambiguity of the English phrasing “among the apostles” seems to cause 
some readers to think it can mean something like “well known fo the 
apostles,” or, as the LB has it, “respected by the apostles.” But the Greek 
phrasing that stands behind the English does not mean that. Rather it 
says that these two are prominent “in (the group of) the apostles.” Most 
translators understand that meaning, and those who find it inconceivable 
that a woman would be “in (the group of) the apostles” simply write her 
out of the group by changing her to a man? Such a move is not 


li Рејес changing the Bikleta annals tt anran A P 
11. ak is Cnangsing tie DiDIC to таке it agree with one s own 


translation at 
AL OIHIODIQUILVELE GU 


prejudices. 


Conclusion 


male-centered forms of speech frequently leads translators astray. The 
NAB and NRSV are the most careful in avoiding unnecessarily gendered 
expressions, and these same two translations have allowed Junia to be the 
woman she is. The TEV also does fairly well on the gender issue, but slips 
into male-biased expressions more frequently than either the NAB or the 
NRSV, and has changed Junia into a man for what seems to be bias 
against the idea of a woman being considered an apostle. 

The NW and LB are inconsistent on the gender issue, and for 
very different reasons. The NW often follows the Greek quite closely, and 
50 maintains the neutrality of phrases such as “по one" and “this one.” 
On the other hand, it freely uses “тап” in place of “human being" and 
trequently uses “he” when a more generic “one who" is intended. The LB 
I5 SO free with paraphrase that its avoidance or use of 


male-biased 
maie 


xpressions seems to be purely a matter of chance, a question of what the 
Капа [деду £ 


sator found to be the most “dynamic” way of saying something, 
regardless of the gender issue. Both translations change Junia into a man. 
The NIV, NASB, and AB tend to follow the archaic male bias o 

| и 


the KJV tradition. and in doing so are both less accura jn thie 
нон, ana im going SO are doth iess accura inneir 
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ip-to-date in their English style than the other 
translations. All three alter Junia’s sex in line with their biases against а 
woman being counted among the apostles of early Christianity. 

All of the translations considered in this volume could be 
improved in future editions if their translators attended more carefully and 
consistently to the ways in which the male bias of traditional English 
introduces a narrowing element not present in the original Greek of the 
New Testament, and to the ways in which modern assumptions about 
gender roles in the Christian community might interfere with accurate 
representations of women’s roles in the Bible. 


NOTES 


1. The NRSV and NAB do not do so in Acts 1:11, because the context mentions 
only “the apostles" as present, and Luke, the author of Acts, uses this term for 


ciple sen by Jesus as his inner circle (Paul uses the 


the twelve disciples specially chosen by 
term more loosely, in a way that applies to some early Christian women as well 
as men). Simple oversight seems to be behind the NRSV failure to make the 


change in Acts 2:14 and the TEV failure to do so in Acts 21:28. 


2. Technically, the Greek Ло is the masculine form of the article, so there is some 
male bias already in the original Greek when it uses the masculine article for the 
generic meaning “the one who.” The article ho can be used with the meaning "he," 
but it does not necessarily have that meaning. So English is more biased when it 


uses “he.” 
3. The LB omits John 1:2 entirely. 


4. The LB translator unwittingly copies the KJV’s male name Euodias, even 
though he goes on to refer to the person as a woman. 


5. The AB and NW strengthen the change by referring to both Andronicus and 
Junias as “men,” while the КЈУ, NASB, and AB use the expression “kinsmen. 


SEVEN 
D 
PROBING 
TETI ATTA ти 
ГНЕ IMPLICIT MEANING 


One of the greatest challenges in any translation is finding the right words 
in English to carry all of the meaning of words in the original language. 
Since languages did not arise together, and no one made sure that a single 
word in one language would have one and only one corresponding word 
in another language, translators often find themselves using several words 
together to communicate the full meaning of only one word in the original 
language ofa text. This is as true in Bible translation as it is in any other 
kind of translation. 

Е This problem is what we call the issue of implication, that is, what 
is implied in the original Greek, and how much are we responsible to make 
what is implied visible and clear to Bible readers. According to A. H. 
Nichols, “It has long been recognized in the history of translation that а 


з мано a 


Source text . . . has implicit meaning that may need to be made explicit if its 


translation је ta he undaret СЕНО 
station is to be understandable in the receptor language" (Nichols 
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rs should follow the principle referred 


ath alat 
1 nou 


a reader to have. Rather, transia low | ip 
to by Nichols; they should make what is implicit in the original Greek 


explicit only if the passage would otherwise be incomprehensible to the 
general reader. Е о | 
This idea is expanded upon by Bratcher, in his article introducing 
“The Nature and Purpose of the New Testament in Today's English 
Version.” He says that there are some passages we must leave alone, 
because we are not sure what is implied in the shared context of the writer 
and his original audience (he uses the example of 1 Corinthians 7:36-38), 


misunderstanding) of how translation is done. The irony of such 
accusations is that they are made by people who only notice “added 
words” by comparing a new translation to an already existing one they 
like. What they don’t realize is that the older translation has hundreds oi 
“added words,” too. Only a couple of translations actually take the 
trouble to mark their “added words” so that readers will know what is 
going on in the translation process. Most translations don't bother to do 
this because the necessity of making implicit elements of the original Greek 
icit is so widely accepted. 
“pus When the Revised Standard Version came out in 1946, Luther 
Weigle demonstrated the issue of “added words” by counting the e 
of English words used to translate the Greek of several chapters of П 
New Testament in ће King James Version, American Standard Version, 
and Revised Standard Version.’ For example, Matthew, chapter five, Паз 


1.081 words in the King James version, 1,056 words in the American 
, . я es 
i і Standard Version. Do 
Standard Version, and 1,002 words in the Revised 


led -nine words to Matthew, chapter 
that mean that the KJV added seventy-nin 


: MEN d 
five? Well, ves and no. What it really means 15 that stylistic issues an 


lish words are thought to be needed 
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bring out the full meaning ofa sin 
out the full meaning ofa sir 


than timan aniy m lav 
onns Cine Init t 


lici из vui PICA 
Greek phrases come out as simple English terms. 

Added words are often essential in translation and do not 
necessarily involve any change in meaning -- but rather the clarification 
of meaning. The majority of the added words in the major translation are 
inserted to clarify the subject (Greek uses the pronoun “he” a lot; what it 
refers to is usually identifiable by noun and pronoun case endings which 
are found in Greek but are not used in English; therefore an English 
translation must make explicit the implied reference ofthe pronoun), or to 
smooth out the flow of ideas. Paul, for example, often adopts the high 


style of a polished man of! 
styie OF а poiisn ec man oi i 


s. Since saying complex things with the 
fewest possible words was considered the epitome of high style in Greek, 
Paul's expression is often terse. But translators have a commitment to 
meaning over style, and necessarily sacrifice some of Paul's sophistication 
in turning a phrase for the sake of clarity. Such additions are innocuous 
and, as should be obvious, often necessary. 

But it must be admitted that in some cases the translators have 
snuck an interpretation of a verse into the translation itself. They might 
defend this practice by insisting that they are only clarifying the meaning 
of the Greek. But there is a key difference between clarification and 


Clarification d 
“ло V 


interpretatio natin rawe nnt tha саваа МА elon 2d 
interpretatio invauvt üraws Out йе poientiai meaning ога word ог 


il. 


phrase; interpretation closes and limits the meaning in a Specific way. 
Interpretation goes beyond what the Greek itself gives and adds words 
that give the Greek a meaning imposed from outside the biblical text. 

To explore the issue of implied meaning and “added words,” І 
have chosen Colossians 1:15-20. This passage comes up in some 
discussions of this issue І have heard, and it should. It is a tricky passage 
where every translation does and must “add words. The КЈУ and NASB 
use italics to mark words added for understanding, to make what is implicit 
in the original Greek explicit in English. The NW uses brackets to indicate 
the same thing. But readers of the other major translations probably think 
that every word they read in their Bibles actually corresponds to words 
explicit in the Greek text. They are wrong to think that. 

In order to show you what is hidden beneath the fine polish of 


polish o 
Modern Bible translations, in this chapter | will print the text of the 


translation еж Accan 


‘Station of this passage using the system of italics used by the KJV and 
NASB to indicate English words that have no matching word in the 
“пета! Greek text, All of these are “added words,” which their respective 
translators believe to be implied in the original Greek. So con 


1 
о Jill 
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they that they are right, they haven't bothered to let their readers know 
5" > 
about it. The question for us to consider will be whether these words 
change the meaning of the Greek, whether they “add” more than merely 
what is implied. 
First, the translations that employ ways of marking “added 


words": 


KJV: Who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature: for by him were all things created. that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 


thrones, or dominions. or principalities, or powers: all things 
A 


were created by him, and for him: and he is before all things, 
and by him al! things consist. And he is the head of the body, 
the church: who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; 


that in all things he might have the preeminence. For it 


pleased the Father that in him should al! fullness dwell: and, 


having made peace through the blood of his cross, by him to 
reconcile all things unto himself; бу him, / say, whether they 
be things in earth. or things in heaven. (Total: 135 words) 


а ditions f 


The KJV accurately marks all additions to ^ 
additions serve merely to fill out the flow ofthe passage In English. 


text, even though the 


NASB: And He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation. For by Him all things were created, both in the 
heavens and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or rulers or authorities -- all things have been 
created by Him and for Him. And he is before all things, and 
in Him all things hold together. He is also the head of the 
body, the church; and He is the beginning, the first-born from 
the dead: so that He Himself might come to have first place in 
everything. For it was the Father's good pleasure for all the 
fulness to dwell in Him, and through Him to reconcile И 
things to Himself, having made peace through the blood 0 
His Cross; through Him, / say, whether things on earth oF 
things in heaven. (Total: 139 words) 


«He 


4 > sion 
The NASB fa ails to italicize the word “Himself” in the expres се 
ІР 


una all additions with italics. The meaning © 
пе мак 
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NW: He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation; because by means of him all [other] things were 
created in the heavens and upon the earth, the things visible 
and the things invisible, по matter whether they are thrones 
or lordships or governments or authorities. А! [other] things 
have been created through him and for him. Also, he is before 
al! [other] things and by means of him all [other] things were 
made to exist, and he is the head of the body, the 

regation. He is the beginning, the firstborn from the 
dead, that he might become the one who is first in all things; 
because [God] saw good for all fullness to dwell in him, and 
through him to reconcile again to himself all [other] things by 
making peace through the blood [ле shed] on the torture 
stake, no matter whether they are the things upon the earth 
or the things in the heavens. (Total: 160 words) 


Only the italicized words in brackets are marked as additions in the NW: 
those that appear outside of brackets above are not marked in any way in 


the text. But none of those unmarked additions alters the meaning of the 


passage. 

Now let's look at translations that do not mark “added words” in 
any way. In the following translations, all of the italics are mine; none of 
these translations makes any effort to mark added words. From this 
comparison, you will immediately see that no translation renders this 
passage without “adding words." What will be most interesting is what 
Words are added and why. 


NAB: He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation. For in him were created all things in heaven and on 
earth, the visible and the invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all things were created 
through him and for him. He is before all things, and in him 
all things hold together. He is the head of the body, the 
church. He is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, that 
in all things he himself might be preeminent. For in him all 
the fulness was pleased to dwell, and M him to reconcile 
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[through him]?, whether those on earth or those in heaven. 
(Total: 123 words) 


Although the NAB adds words that it does not mark for its readers, the 
additions only sharpen and clarify the meaning of the original Greek; they 
do not shift or alter the meaning. 


NIV: He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all 
creation. For by him all things were created: things in heaven 
and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or powers 
or rulers or authorities; all things were created by him and for 
him. He is before al! things, and in him all things hold 
together. And he is the head of the body, the church; he is 
the beginning апа the firstborn from among the dead. so that 

in everything he might have the supremacy. For God was 


pleased to have all Ais fullness dwell in him, and through him 
to reconcile to himself all things, whether things on earth or 
things in heaven, by making peace through his blood, shed on 


the cross. (Total: 127 words) 


f the invisible Go d, the firstborn of all 


creation; for in him all things in heaven and on earth were 
created, things visible and invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or rulers or powers -- all things have been created 
through him and for him. He Aimselfis before all things, and 
in him all things hold together. He is the head of the body, 
the church; he is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, so 
that he might come to have first place in everything. For in 
him the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, and through 
him God was pleased to reconcile to himself all things, 
whether on earth or in heaven, by making peace through the 
blood of his cross. (Tota!: 127 words) 


AB: [Now] He is the exact likeness of the unseen God [the visible 
representation of the invisible]; Не is the Firstborn of all 
creation. For іі was in Him that all things were created, ІП 
heaven and on earth, things seen and things unseen, whether 
thrones, dominions, rulers, or authorities: all things were 


р e саула intervention 
created and exist through Him [by His service, interventio ] 
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" imeself axis ed hefara all ih 
п. And He Himself existed before all things, 


and in Him all things consist (cohere, are held together), He 
is also the Head of [His] body, the church; seeing He is the 
Beginning, the Firstborn from among the dead, so that He 
alone in everything and in every respect might occupy the 
chief place [stand first and be preeminent]. For it has pleased 
[the Father] that all the divine fullness (the sum total of the 
divine perfection, powers, and attributes) should dwell in 
Him permanently. And God purposed that through (by the 
service, the intervention of) Him [the Son] all things should be 

completely reconciled back to Himself, whether on earth ог in 
heaven, as through Him, [the Father] made peace by means of 
the blood of His cross. (Total: 194 words) 


The additions to the text made by the NIV, NRSV, and AB are much more 
significant, in quantity and in alteration | meaning, t then those of the 


translations we have already considered. 

In the NIV, the translators have first of all replaced the “of” of the 
phrase “firstborn of creation" with “over.” This qualifies as addition 
because "over" in no way can be derived from the Greek genitive article 
meaning "of" The NIV translators make this addition on the basis of 
doctrine rather than language. Whereas “of” appears to make Jesus part 
of creation, “over” sets him apart from it. 

Secondly, the NIV adds “his” to the word “fullness,” in this way 
interpreting the ambiguous reference in line with a specific belief about 
Christ’s role in the process being described. The NRSV, likewise, adds the 
phrase “of God” to “fullness,” for the same purpose. Both translations are 
inserting words to lead to the same doctrinal conclusion that the AB spells 
out in one of its interpretive brackets, that “the sum total of the divine 
Perfection, powers, and attributes” are to be found in Christ. Whether this 
is true or not, and whether this is one of the ideas to be found in Paul’s 
letters or not, it certainly is not present in the original Greek wording of 
this passage.’ Notice that the AB does not limit its interpretation to 
brackets, but also repeatedly adds words designed to maximize the 
doctrinal content of the passage, adding "divine" to “fullness” and 
building up Christ’s uniqueness with such qualifiers as “exact,” “alone,” 
“in every respect," and “permanently.” І marvel at the translator’s 


assumption that Paul needed so much help to make clear what he thought 
of Christ. 
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EV: Christ is the visible likeness of the invisible God. He is the 
к first-born Son, superior to all created things. For through him 
God created everything in heaven and on earth, the seen and 
the unseen things, including spiritual powers, lords, rulers, 
and authorities. God created the whole universe through him 
and for him. Christ existed before all things. and in union 
with him al! things have their proper place. He is the head of 
his body, the church; he is the source of the body's life. He is 
the first-born Son, who was raised from death, in order that 
he alone might have the first place in all things. For it was by 
God's own decision that the Son has in himself the full nature 
of God. Through the Son, then, God decided to bring the 
whole universe back to himself. God made peace through his 
Son's sacrificial death on the cross and so brought back to 
himself all things, both on earth and in heaven. (Total 166 


ара с У 
words) 


The TEV goes even further than the previously considered translations in 
substituting theologically-motivated interpretation for a valid translation. 
One of the most unfortunate things it does is artificially separate phrases 
i h a way as to create a whole new meaning not found in the Greex. 
“He is the first-born of creation” becomes in the TEV “He is the first-born 
Son, superior to all created things.” Like the NIV, the TEV introduces Я, 
wholly unscriptural language of "superior" (compare the NIV's "over , 
which is in по way implied in the Greek genitive "of. To further V 
the phrase from a meaning that he does not want it to have, the і 
translator creates the phrase "the first-born Son," also not implied in A 
Greek, which has “first-born of creation" instead. In this way, the TE 
divorces Christ from creation, making the sentence mean the e 
opposite of what Paul wanted to say here. In fact, Bratcher and Nida “ y 
admitted that, “translated literally (as RSV), it implies that Christ ! 
included in the created universe" (Bratcher and Nida 1977, page 22). Their 
claim that such a literal translation is “inconsistent with the context of the 
who " is an extreme example of circular reasoning, and rests 
upon their predetermined position on the nature of Christ, rather than on 
the literary context as it stands in the original Greek. 

The same alteration of the text occurs a few verses lat пе 
as “Не is the first-born Son, who was raised from the dead m 
inal’ e first-born from the dead.” Here again, the 
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e passage 
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е passage into something dealing with Christ's sonship, his 
relation to God, rather than its actual focus on his relation to creation. 
Since Bratcher, the TEV translator, is а completely competent Greek 
scholar, we cannot attribute these changes to error. Since the words that 
are added are not anything implied in the Greek, we cannot say his 
translation is made necessary by the duty to make the implied sense clear. 
We can only conclude that Bratcher deliberately altered the meaning of 
the passage to "protect" it from interpretations which did nt match his 
own theological commitments and interests. 


а 


B: Christ is the exact likeness of the unseen God. He existed 


before God made anything at all, and, in fact, Christ himself 
is the Creator who made everything in heaven and earth, the 
things we can see and the things we can't; the spirit world 
with its kings and kingdoms, its rulers and authorities: all were 
made by Christ for his own use and glory. He was before all 

else began and it is his power that holds everything together. 

He is the Head of the body made up of his people -- that is, 

his church -- which he began; and he is the Leader of all those 

who arise from the dead, so that he is first in everything; for 

God wanted all of himself to be in his Son. It was through 

what his Son did that God cleared a path for everything to 

come to him -- all things in heaven and on earth -- for Christ's 

death on the cross has made peace with God for all by his 

blood, (Total: 171 words) 


T 
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As а paraphrase, the LB has license to freely rephrase and reorder content. 
But a paraphrase must still communicate the content of the work being 
translated, and not rewrite the substance of the book. Іп my analysis, І 
have given the LB the benefit of the doubt, and accepted every phrase 
that has some equivalent in the Greek, regardless of how the LB renders 
it. But what stands out is how much content the LB has added to this 


Passage, much more even than has the AB, which is, after all, “amplified.” 
TheLB translator is guilty of all the doctrinal importati 
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With reference to the NIV, NRSV, and TEV, and even surpasses them in 


this res 


ño attempt to mark added words -- that actually add the most significant, 
tendentious material. Yet in many public foru 
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y pubiic forums on Bible translation, the 
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о ur translations is rarely if ever pointed to or criticized, 
while the NW is attacked for adding the innocuous "other" in a way that 
clearly indicates its character as an addition of the translators. Why is 
that so? The reason is that many readers apparently want the passage to 
mean what the NIV and TEV try to make it mean. That is, they don't want 
to accept the obvious and clear sense of “first-born of creation" as 
identifying Jesus as “of creation." *Other" is obnoxious to them because 
it draws attention to the fact the Jesus is “of creation" and so when Jesus 
acts with respect to “all things" he is actually acting with respect to “all 


other things." But the NW is correct. 

Perhaps it is the word "thing" that readers are uncomfortable 
associating with Christ. But the Greek pan, various forms of which are 
used in this passage, means simply "ali," and the phrase couid Just as weil 
be translated “all [others]." “Thing” is added in English because we don’t 
usually use "all" without a following noun of some sort. But one 
shouldn't stress "thing" as essential to what Paul refers to as “all.” 
Rather, Paul uses “all,” after identifying Christ as the first-born of creation, 
to refer to "the rest.” “АІ” includes every being and force and substance 
in the universe, with the exception, of course, of God and, semantically 
speaking, Jesus, since it is his role in relation to the “all” that is being 

“АІ” is commonly used in Greek as a hyperbole, that is, an 
exaggeration. The “other” is assumed. In one case, Paul takes the trouble 
to make this perfectly clear. In | Corinthians 15, Paul catches himself 
saying that God will make all things subject to Christ. He stops and 
clarifies that “of course” when he says “all things” he doesn’t mean that 
God himself will be subject to Christ, but all other things will be, with 
Christ himself subject to God. There can be no legitimate objection to 
“other” in Colossians 1 because here, too, Paul clearly does not mean to 
include God or Christ in his phrase "all things," when God is the implied 
subject, and Christ the explicit agent, of the act of creation of these “all 
things.” But since Paul uses “all things” appositively | (that 5, 
interchangeably) with "creation," we must still reckon with Christ s place 
as the first-born of creation, and so the first-born of *all things." 

Similar uses of “all” in expression of hyperbole are not hard to 
find. In Luke 21:29, Jesus speaks of “the fig-tree (5икё) and all the trees 
(рата ta dendra).” The fig-tree is obviously a tree, and the ancients 
knew it as a tree. This phrase actually means “the fig-tree and all оте 
trees.” just as the NW, NAB, and TEV have it (the LB similarly: “the fig 
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tree, or any other tree"), By woodenly translating the phrase as “the fig- 
tree and all the trees," the NIV and NRSV translators violate their own 
commitment to use modern English style (the KJV, NASB, and AB, which 
are not committed to modern English style, also use this strange phrasing). 
As for the NAB, TEV, and LB, they show an understanding of this idiom 
here in Luke 21:29, but fail to apply that understanding to Colossians 1:15- 
20. Such inconsistency often signals the intrusion of bias into the more 
theologically significant biblical text, 

Another example can be seen in Luke 11:42, where Jesus speaks 
of Pharisees tithing "mint and rue and every herb (pan lachanon)." Since 
mint and rue are both herbs, and were thought to be so by the cultures 
rom which the Bible comes, the phrase "every herb" must mean "every 
other herb” (NW) or “all the other herbs” (TEV) or “all other kinds of .. 
herb" (NIV). The KJV, NASB, NRSV, NAB, and AB translate in such 


a 
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way as to imply that mint and rue аге not herbs. That is inaccurate 
translation. But the TEV and NIV show here that they understand the 
idiom by which “other” is implied by “all.” Why then do they not similarly 
bring out that implication in Colossians 1:15-20? Once again, theological 
bias would seem to be the culprit. 


So what exactly are objectors to “other” arguing for as the 
meaning of the phrase “all things"? That Christ created himself (v.16)? 
That Christ is before God and that God was made to exist by means of 
Christ (v.17)? That Christ, too, needs to be reconciled to God (v.20)? 
When we spell out what is denied by the use of “other” we can see clearly 
how absurd the objection is. “Other” is implied in “all,” and the NW 
simply makes what is implicit explicit. You can argue whether it is 
necessary or not to do this. But I think the objections that have been 
raised to it show that it is, in fact, necessary, because those who object 
want to negate the meaning of the phrase “firstborn of creation.” If 
adding “other” prevents this misreading of the biblical text, then it is 
useful to have it there. 

The need to make implicit information explicit in translating a 
Passage is widely accepted, especially among “dynamic equivalence” 
translators. Nida and Taber, in their book, The Theory and Practice of 
Translation, insist that making what is implicit explicit is necessary if the 


Be iS likely to be misunderstood by readers (Nida and Taber, page 110). 


Where the KIV has “bowels of camnaees Loa tn baln the ean IM 
eus уои O7 compassion to пар its readers understand 
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the meaning the early readers 
easily in the sole word “bowels”). 

But once the issue of “adding words” is raised, and all of the 
versions are put side by side and compared to the Greek, we discover a 
shocking willingness of translators to freely add words and ideas not 
supported or in any way implied in the Greek, without any method to 
indicate these additions to their readers. In the name of “clarifying” a 
passage, these translators often import their own interpretations. The 
amount of work they put in to altering the text so that it conforms te their 
theology gives striking testimony to the power of bias. When the Bible 


4 


says something that does not match their religious understanding, there 


else, something more in line with what they expect and are comfortable 
with. 
It is ironic that the translation of Colossians 1:15-20 that has 
+ 


he *added words" are fully 


га the one where 
e tne 


received the most criticism is the one wher 
justified by what is implied in the Greek. And if we, under other 
conditions, might have said that making the implied “other” explicit is not 
altogether necessary, we now recognize by the gross distortion of the 


passage in other translations that what the NW translators have done is 
certainly necessary after all. Ifthe NIV, NRSV, TEV, and LB translators are 
willing to “add words” in order to shift the meaning of the passage away 
from Christ's connection with creation and “all things,” then it is cleariy 
justifiable for the NW to cement that connection, explicitly expressed in 
the passage, by bringing to the foreground of translation those implied 
nuances which go along with the meaning of the passage as a whole. 
Since several major translation teams themselves have misunderstood 
Colossians 1:15-20, it seems this is a clear case where Nida and Taber’s 
principle applies, and we are called upon to make the implicit explicit. 
All translations “add words” in an effort to make coherent 
English sentences out of Greek ones. Even interlinears, which are 
something less than translation, often have two or more English words for 
a single Greek one, while very frequently having nothing, or a dash, for 4 
Greek word that does not have a necessary English equivalent 


Greek мога tat GO 

Translators decide how aggressively to make implicit parts ofthe meaning 
of the Greek explicit in English. The decision whether or not to make 
something implicit explicit is up to the translators, and cannot be said to 
be either “right” or “wrong” in itself. Accuracy only comes into it when 


assessing wie made explicit in the translation really is 
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implied in the Greek. If it is, then it i 
Colossians 1:15-20, it is accurate to add 
in the Greek. 

But if words are added that cannot be shown to be implied in the 
original Greek, then the translation that adds them is inaccurate in that 
particular passage. In Colossians 1:15-20 it is inaccurate to add the word 
“over” in place of “of? in the phrase “first-born of creation.” This is a 
distortion of the possible meaning of the Greek. It is also inaccurate to 
add the words “of God” or “divine” to “fullness,” or to substitute “all of 
himself’ for it. These are all very tendentious and unproven 
interpretations of Paul’s wording 
explicit when what is implicit is unambiguous. If what is implied is open 
to debate, it is not the translators’ job to decide the debate for the reader 
(and without informing the reader). It is their job to render the Greek into 
English in a way that conveys all that the Greek suggests, without adding 
to or subtracting from its meaning. Already in the KJV the Greek was 
rendered well “ail fullness”; the NW follows suit, while the NASB gives 
the equally accurate “all the fuliness.” The NAB also accurately conveys 


the literal meaning, while rearranging the sentence’s structure to make a 
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other" because "other" is implied 
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ding. Implicit meaning should only be made 
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which they ought -- and claim -- to be working. mon 

| So the mere fact that words are "added" in the process of 
translation is unremarkable. Everything depends on what the added 
words are -- whether they are part of the implied meaning of the Greek or 
not. Unfortunately, most modern English translations do not identify what 
they have added to the text. I’m not talking about the ordinary use of 
more than one English word to accurately convey the meaning of the 
а Уга Greek. Г am talking about substantial, significant additions that 
Манна : meaning. Most translators seem to feel justified in not 
ала най ind of additions. Bias is the culprit here. It creates in 
vay i й й alse assurance that they are reading the passage the only 
informay n be, and it leads them to forego providing the reader with 

on about the literal form of the underlying expression of the Bible. 
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1. “The English of the Revised Standard Version,” in An Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament (International Council of Religious 
Education, 1946); reproduced in Worth, page 117. 


2. The NAB brackets this phrase not because the translators have added it, but 
because Paul’s repetition of this phrase is a redundancy typical of Greek style but 
a little awkward in English, as shown by the way the KJV and NASB deal with 
it The NW actually goes a step further than the NAB and omits the redundancy 
altogether. 


3. To what, exactly, “fullness” is meant to refer here is ambiguous. Those 
ors who add words to identify the fullness as God’s (whatever that may 


trancla 
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ans 
i «р ac? 
mean) are influenced by Colossians 2:9, where Paul again uses the noun "fullness" 
r | мо fannd in Oalagsions 1:19) that can be translated 

іп a phrase (not the same as that found in Colossians 1:17) nat can De: t 
“the fullness of deity" or “the fullness of divinity” (again, leaving aside how that 
is to be interpreted). But the context of the two statements is quite different, and 
the assumption that whenever Paul talks about “fullness” he means something 


divine is baseless (in fact, most of the times he uses “fullness” it is not in reference 


ипо шах 


reconciliation process (in this way pointing forward to verse 20's references to 
Christ's blood and the cross). Or it may have been Paul's precise intention to 
suggest both kinds of fullness, and to indicate that Christ forms a bridge between 
God and creation in the mediation of reconciliation. By over-determining what 
“fullness” refers to, some translations drain the passage of its richness and 
subtlety. 


4. Lowe this example to Ray, page 54. 
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So far, we have been dealing with lexical problems, where the meaning of 
a single word is at issue. | want to turn now to questions of grammar, the 
rules governing the relation between words. 

In Titus 2:13, Paul refers to the situation of “awaiting the happy 
поре and (tho) manifestation of the glory of the great God and our savior 
Christ Jesus," (where the crucial Greek phrase is fou megalou theou kai 
Soros hémon Xristou [ésou). Paul's phrasing is somewhat ambiguous, 

and on first glance there seems to be two possible ways to understand the 

phrase. It could be read as “the glory of our great God and Savior, Christ 

Jesus,” as if the whole phrase was about Jesus only and he is called both 

“God” and “Savior.” Or it could be read as “the glory of the great God, 

and of our savior, Christ Jesus,” as if both God and Jesus, as distinct 

figures, are mentioned. 


Here is how our translations render this verse: 


KJV: 


Christ 
NAB: 


the appearance of the glory of the great God and of our savior 
Jesus Christ 
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d to 2 Peter 1:1. The author refers to "the 


The same issue arises in regar te . 
righteousness of our God and (of the?) savior Jesus Christ." The NW 
adds “the” in brackets before "Savior Jesus Christ," making explicit a 
reading that distinguishes between the latter and “our бод.” The NRSV 
offers this reading in a footnote, but places in its main text “the 
righteousness of our God and Savior Jesus Christ,” a translation followed 
by all other modern translations under consideration (the LB reworks the 
verse almost beyond recognition, removing entirely “righteousness,” but 
nevertheless has “Jesus Christ our God and Savior"). 

Once again, we turn to parallel passages for help, and find one in 


the very next verse.’ Compare: 


2 Peter 1:1 tou theou hànón kai sÓtéros Iésou Xristou 
of the God of us and (of the) savior Jesus Christ 
2 Peter 1:2 tou iheou kai Iésou tou kuriou hand 
of the God and (of) Jesus the lord of us 


All of the translations we are comparing properly maintain the distinction 


Га Ue 


between “God” and “Jesus, our Lord" in verse 2, while most ignore it in 
verse 1. But the grammatical structure of the two sentences is identical, 
making it very doubtful that they should be translated in different ways. 
In English, we have to have an article before a common noun (the savior) 
and not before a name (Jesus); but that is something about proper English 
expression, not about the original Greek, 

‘Those who defend the translations that read as if only Jesus 15 
spoken of in both Titus 2:13 and 2 Peter 1:1 attempt to distinguish those 
two passages from the parallel examples | have given by something called 
“Sharp’s Rule.” In 1798, the amateur theologian Granville Sharp published 
a book in which he argued that when there are two nouns ofthe same form 
(“case”) joined by “and” (kai), only the first of which has the article, the 
nouns are identified as the same thing. Close examination of this much- 


used “rule” shows it to be a fiction concocted by a man who had 8 
namely, to prove that the verses we are 
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theological agenda in creating ! 
examining in this chapter call Jesus “God.” 

“Sharp’s Rule” does not survive close scrutiny. He claimed that 
the rule did not apply to personal names, only to personal titles. That 5 


why it is cited in connection with Titus 2:13 and not Titus 1:4, with 2 Pete? 
i has demonstrated that even that claim Is 
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too broad, since he found that "Sharp's Rule" doesn't work with plural 


па! 
forms of personal titles. Instead, Wallace finds that a phrase that follows 
the form article-noun-"and"-noun, when the nouns involved аге plurals 
can involve two entirely distinct groups, two overlapping groups, two 
groups of which one is a subset of the other, or two identical groups 
(Wallace, page 72-78). In other words, there is no evidence that anything 
significant for the meaning of the words happens merely by being joined 
by “and” and dropping the second article. 
The problem is not with Sharp's honesty or his diligence, but 
with the premises by which he did his work. He ignored the fact that the 


Greek language a 
Greek language was not confined to the New Testament. The authors of 


the books of the New Testament did not have their own form of Greek with 
its own rules. Kather, they were working within a much larger Greek 
linguistic and literary environment. To be sure that you have identified a 


only a coincidence within the small sample of Greek grammar and syntax 
found there. 
If we turn to the standard work of Greek grammar, that of Smvth, 


we find no “Sharp’s Rule." But we do find several “rules” that may explain 


th ttern Sharp thought he wa : ; 
the pattern Sharp thought he was seeing in the New Testament, Smyth, 
section 1143, says: “А single article, used with the first of two or more 


nouns connected by and produces the effect of a single notion." That 
sounds an awful lot like “Зрагр'5 Rule,” doesn’t it? But what exactly is 
meant by “a single notion"? Smyth gives two examples: “the generals and 
captains (the commanding officers)"; "the largest and smallest ships (the 
Whole fleet).” You can see from these examples that the two nouns 
Combined by "and" are not identical; the individual words do not 
аба the same thing. Instead, by being combined, they suggest a 
ger whole. The generals and the captains together make up the more 
tonc category of "commanding officers," just as the various sized ships 
Nl constitute the fleet аз а whole. So the article-noun-"and"-noun 
dos. notion does combine individual things into larger wholes, but it 
necessarily identify them as one and the same thing. This is 


Ня 


farther clarified by Smyth in section 1144: “A repeated article lays stress 

he of she eil So when a writer wants to sharply distinguish two things, 

some ag use the article with each noun; but when the two things in 

is lef Md together or belong to a broader unified whole, the article 
e second noun. 
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Other “rules” established by examining the whole of Greek literature also 
can account for what we see in Titus and 2 Peter. The absence of the 
article before “Savior” could just as well be explained by section 1129 of 
Smyth’s grammar: “Words denoting persons, when they are used of à 
class, may omit the article." Smyth gives the examples “man,” “soldier,” 
and “god.” “Savior” clearly fits this same description, Or one might 
consider section 1140: “Several appellatives, treated like proper names, 
may omit the article.” Smyth here uses the example of “king”; the term 
“Savior” certainly would have the same level of definiteness for a 
Christian writer. 

While we're on the subject o 
personal names from personal titles in constructing his rule, it should be 
pointed out that Ло theos (“the God") functions as a proper name ("God") 
in the New Testament. So by a strict reading of “Sharp’s Rule,” it 
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wouldn't even apply to the verses Sharp hoped to interpret. 

Because of this verse's ambiguity in the original Greek, none of 
the translations we have compared can be rejected outright. They all offer 
fairly literal translations that can be justified on the basis of the original 
Greek. The NRSV and TEV offer their readers the two alternatives, and 
this is the best policy. We have no sure way to judge which translations 
correctly understand the verse and which ones do not. But with the long 
overdue dismissal of the phantom of "Sharp's Rule,” the position of those 
who insist “God” and "Savior" must refer to the same being in this verse 
is decidedly weakened. There is no legitimate way to distinguish the 
grammar of Titus 2:13 from that of Titus 1:4 and 2 Thessalonians 1:12, just 
as there is no way to consider 2 Peter 1:1 different in its grammar from 2 
Peter 1:2. This is a case where grammar alone will not settle the matter. All 
we can do is suggest, by analysis of context and comparable passages, 
the “more likely” and “less likely” translations, and leave the question 


open for further light. 


f Shar 


NOTES 


1. Robert Countess, in his book, The Jehovah's Witnesses’ New Testament, 


charges that the NW “interpolates the preposition ‘of before ‘our Savior” and 


refers to “of” as an “addition to the text" (Countess, page 69). Such statemen? 
totally misrepresent the facts to his readers. The phrase "our Savior" is in the 
a and so "of" is а necessary part of the meaning of the phras® 


n, and so "of" isa n гу par 


genitive ("of") fori 
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In countless other genitive phrases throughout the New Testament, "of" is 


ther \ | e 
regularly supplied in English translations with no underlying Greek preposition 
In fact, there is no Greek preposition “оГ | 


2. The KJV is based on a slightly different Greek text which places the possessive 
pronoun with “Jesus Christ" rather than with “God.” Thus the distinction 
between "God" and "Savior" is retained, as in Titus 2:13. 


3, This parallel is pointed out by a footnote in the NW translation, 


having tama validis hac thia 
Б зошу Veailalty, Was (is 


to say about the man whose name it bears: “Ніз strong belief in Christ's deity led 
him to study the Scriptures in the original in order to defend more ably that 
precious truth... As he studied the Scriptures in the original, he noticed a certain 
h were singu proper names, they always referred to the 
same person. He noticed further that this rule applied in several texts to the deity 
of Jesus Christ" (Wallace, page 61). Sharp's book was entitled, Remarks on the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testament: Containing Many New 


Proofs of the Divinity of Christ, from Passages Which Are Wrongly Translated in 


the Common English Bibl ‘ 
the Common English Bible. The "Common English Bible” that Sharp was 


criticizing was the КЈУ. 


NINE 


AN UNCERTAIN THRONE 


— 


Hebrews 1:8 is one of those verses where the characteristics of Greek 
headache. In this verse we have a sentence without verbs. When I am 
grading my students' papers, this is a mistake I frequently must correct. 
I tell them, “А sentence must have a v verb. ” So how can І admit to them 
that the Bibl t verbs? Thankfully, the Bible 
was composed not in English, but in Greek, and this makes all the 
difference. In Greek, the verb “is” often is omitted as unnecessary. There 
are other elements in a Greek sentence, such as noun cases, that usually 
allow the sentence to be understood even without a simple verb like *is." 
Since it is implied, it does not need to be said explicitly; When we 
translate from Greek into English, however, we supply the implied verb, 
because English is the kind of language where the verb must be there to 
help put the sentence together. So far, so good. 

The problem in Hebrews 1:8 is that we are not sure where the 
Verb "is" belongs in the sentence, and where it belongs makes a big 
difference i in the meaning of the verse. Take a look at the passage in a 
lexical (“interlinear”) translation: 


ho thronos sou ho theos eis ton aidna tou aidnos 
the throne of you the god until the age of the age 
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ut this sentence together. "The throne of you" means, 
“your throne." “The god” is the way the Bible indicates “God”; the 
definite article makes it specifically the one God. “Until the age of the age” 
is the typical biblical way to say “forever and ever.” Now the question is, 
where does the verb “is” go in this sentence to hold it all together in а 
coherent statement? 

In English, we know exactly where to place a verb: it goes 
between the subject and the object of the verb, or, in sentences that use 
the verb “to be,” between the subject and the predicate noun or predicate 


adjective, or some other predicate modifier. The question in Hebrews 1:8 
is, what is the subject? Subject nouns in Greek are usually easy to identify 
because they are іп the subject (nominative) form, or сазе. But when the 
verb is a be-verb, the other nouns in the sentence can also be in the 
nominative form. 
In Hebrews 1:8, we have two nouns in the nominative form; 
h b 


1: 
са оне and “God.” T s" might go between these two nouns, 
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as it does in dozens of cases of saying “x is y" in the New Testament. If 
that is so, then the sentence reads: ^Your throne is God, forever and ever." 
This is the way the sentence is read by the translators of the NW. The 
NRSV and TEV translators also recognize this as a possible translation of 


in their respective translations. 


footnote т 
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this verse, and so include it in а footno 

But there is another possible way to translate Hebrews 1:8. The 
phrase ho theos is sometimes used to say “O God" in Greek. In other 
words, even though the form in which this phrase appears normally and 
usually marks it as the subject under discussion ("God"), it can also be 
used for direct address to the subject (“О God”). l 

As Greek spread throughout the ancient world, and simplified 
into “common” (koine) Greek, some very specialized forms of speech 
dropped out of the language, and more commonly used forms took on 
more and more work. This happened with the form of speech used in 
Greek for direct address (“Tell me, John .. ."). If you compare in an 
interlinear Bible Jesus’ cry from the cross in Matthew 27:46 to the same 
event in Mark 15:34, you will see that Matthew has Jesus address God п 
the classical, “classy” Greek way (thee), while Mark uses the common 
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man's language (ho /heos). This same substitution of the subject 
(nominative) form of the noun “God” (ho theos) for the direct address 
(vocative) form (thee) occurs just three other times in the New Testament: 
in Luke 18:11, Luke 18:13, and, significantly, Hebrews 10:7. In the late 


quote from Psalm 40 includes the following clause, “1 have come 
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do your will, O God.” In this verse, *O God” translates 
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is obvious that the author of this book of the Bible can use ho 
mean “О God.” At the same time, the same author uses Ло theos dozens 
of times to mean “God,” the usual meaning of the phrase. 

These facts make it very hard for us to know which way to 
translate this phrase in Hebrews 1:8. Since there are a handful of instances 
in the New Testament where ho theos means “О God,” rather than “God,” 
it is possible that in Hebrews 1:8 ho theos means “О God.” But since ho 
theos usually means “God,” and there are hundreds of examples of this, it 
is more probable that in Hebrews 1:8 Ло theos means “God.” 


But the translators of most of the versi 
have chosen the rarer, less probable way to translate ho theos. By taking 
itto mean О боа, and by putting "is" after the two nouns (“throne” and 
“God”) and before the prepositional phrase “forever and ever,” they read 


the verse as, “Your throne, О God, is forever and ever.” The КЈУ, NASB, 
NIV, NAB, AB, and LB, choose to translate this way, and do not alert their 
readers to the uncertainties of the passage. The NRSV and TEV also put 
this transiation into their text, while, as 1 mentioned, pointing out the 
translation options in a footnote. In my opinion, the NRSV, TEV, and NW 
have done the right thing by informing their readers that there are two 


wavs the verse can and has heen translated 
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Both translations are possible, so none of the translations we аге 
comparing can be rejected as inaccurate. We cannot settle the debate with 
certainty. But which translation is more probable? 

First, on the basis of linguistics, ho theos is more likely to mean 
"God," as it does hundreds of times throughout the New Testament, than 
"O God," a meaning it has in only three other places in the New 
Testament. Furthermore, there is no other example in the Bible where the 
expression “forever” stands alone as a predicate phrase with the verb “to 
be," as it would if the sentence were read "Your throne is forever." 
"Forever" always functions as a phrase complementing either an action 


m Ло theos. The test of asking "Is there some other way the author 


could have expressed x if he or she meant x?” is an important one in 
чапзјаноп and interpretation.' 
Second, on the basis of literary context, we can say that Jesus 
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anywhere else in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the immediate context of 
Hebrews 1:7-9, the author is making a contrast between angels and Jesus. 
Quotes from the Old Testament are used to make this contrast. Verse 7, 
quoting Psalm 104:4, shows that God talks about the angels as “servants.” 
The contrast is made in verse 8, which says, *But (God says) about the 
Son...” and then quotes the words we are trying to figure out from Psalm 
45:6-7. In contrast to the angels who serve, the Son is enthroned. But is 
God the throne on which the Son rests, ог is the Son himself called “Соф” 


here? 


Bartunataly 
rortunatery, ul 


the original psalm that is being quoted in Hebrews 1:8. Psalm 45 is a hymn 
in praise of the king of Israel. God is addressed nowhere in this psalm. 
Instead, we get a lengthy description of the king's ideal life. He is 


described as shooting arrows, girded with a sword, perfumed, living in 


по Ка бебе nalaces entertained with lutes. attended by fair 
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princesses, and aroused by their beauty. Can there be any doubt that the 
life described here is of a very human king? 50 what does it nave to do 
with Jesus, and why is it quoted as if it is about Jesus? 

It's really quite simple: Jesus is the Messiah. The Messiah is the 


there је another literarv context to help us, namely 
ere 1 other Пі p > пеју 
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rightful king of Israel. What is said about the king of Israel can be said 
equally of the Messiah. In fact, the ideal life described here in quite 
mundane (but not boring!) terms is stated to be the reward given to the 
king because "you have loved righteousness and hated wickedness." 
“Therefore,” the psalm continues, "God has anointed you with the oil of 
gladness more than your companions." The psalm is about what God has 
done for the person spoken to. 

Within the Jewish tradition, Psalm 45 has never been taken to call 
the king “God.” The modern translation published by the Jewish Bible 
Society reads, “Your divine throne is everlasting.” The Greek translation 
of the psalm made before the beginning of Christianity, which reads 
exactly as the author of Hebrews has quoted it, certainly followed this 
traditional Jewish understanding of the verse, and its translators though 
that by using ло theos they were saying "God is your throne," not “Your 


throne, O God.” 

It is always possible that the author of Hebrews understood It 
differently. There are other examples in Hebrews where Old Testament 
verses are reinterpreted. But these reinterpretations are always made 
rent to the reader by slight changes in how the verses are quoted, as 
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а 
change in phrasing to make the reinterpretation explicit. But no change is 
made. So even if the author understood ho theos here as direct address, 
he or she has not left us any explicit indication of that. 

So we must conclude that the more probable translation is “God 
is your throne . . .,” the translation found in the NW and in the footnotes 
of the NRSV and TEV. Three giants of modern New Testament 
scholarship -- Westcott, Moffatt, and Goodspeed -- came to the same 
conclusion independently. The fact is, if this verse were quoted in the 
New Testament in reference to anyone else, the translators would have 
not hesitated to translate it as “God is your throne...” It seems likely that 
it is only because most translations were made by people who already 
believe that Jesus is God that the less probable way of translating this 
verse has been preferred. І am not criticizing their belief: | am merely 
pointing out that such a belief can lead to bias in the choices people make 
as translators. The issue for the translator is not whether or not Jesus is 
God, it is whether or not Jesus is called *God" in this biblical passage. 

Let те repeat that both ways of translating Hebrews 1:8 are 
legitimate readings of the original Greek ofthe verse. There is no basis for 


proponents of either translation to claim that the other translation is 
топ All that ran Ка Alesneca Ato wudhiah ten tout : 
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probable.^ When the means we have at our disposal (language, context, 
environment) cannot settle a translation question with certainty, we have 
to admit to our readers that our choice is based on other factors. 
Translators should choose the translation they prefer and provide their 
readers with a note explaining the uncertainty, as well as the reasons for 
their preference. 


NOTES 


І. It should be noted that the author of Hebrews is familiar with, and does use, 
vocative forms of nouns, such as kurie, “О Lord," just two verses later, in 1:10. 
So he or she could have used a vocative form of *God" in 1:8 to make direct 
address perfectly clear, if that is what was intended. 


2. Rolf Furuli, in his book The Role of Theology and Bias in Bible Translation, 
“aches the same conclusion: “Thus, in this passage the theology of the translator 
'S the decisive factor in the translation” (Furuli, page 47). 


TEN 


TAMPERING WITH TENSES 


We are continuing our exploration of problems of grammar involving the 
verb “to be.” If Bible translations are going to communicate meaning to 
English speakers, they had better speak in English. That seems a minimal 
requirement and expectation. Despite the many possible approaches to 
the task of translation, no translator sets out to produce incoherent 
nonsense. More responsible translators even aim for accurate as well as 
clear communication, І can easily agree with Robert Bratcher when he 
states the following: 

At least it can be agreed that any translation, in order to be 
considered good, should satisfy three requirements: (1) It 

should handle textual matters in an informed and responsible 

way.... (2) Its exegesis of the original texts should be 
theologically unbiased . . . (3) Its language should be 
contemporary, it should co ish usag 


(Bratcher 1978, pages 115-1 


The readers of Bratcher's *Good News Bible" (TEV) quite naturally 
assume that it satisfies the three principles laid out by the translator 
himealt’ came raad по errateh tha Lama 


"Hmself. So those same readers must scratch their heads in puzzlement 
When they come upon the following sentence: “Before Abraham was born, 
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І Am” (John 8:58). How's that again? | 
In this verse, the TEV violates the third of Bratcher's own 
principles (normal English usage) and, as we have found in other cases, 
the reason for doing so lies in a breech of his second principle (freedom 
from theological bias). The TEV form of John 8:58 strays from normal 
English usage in word order and verbal tense complementarity, That is, 
it puts the subject after the predicate, which is not the normal word order 
of English sentences, and it mixes a present tense verb with a past lense 
verb in a totally ungrammatical construction. Most other versions have 


the same problem. 


KJV Before Abraham was, І am. 
NRSV Before Abraham was, I am. 
NASB Before Abraham was born, Гат 
NIV Before Abraham was born, I am! 
TEV Before Abraham was born, ‘I Am’. 
AB Before Abraham was born, І AM. 
NAB Before Abraham came to be, І АМ. 
NW Before Abraham came into existence, І have been. 
LB | was in existence before Abraham was ever born! 


What is going on here? You may think that there is а particularly difficut 
or convoluted Greek clause underlying this mess of English. But та и 
not the case. The Greek reads: prin Abraam genesthai ego eimi. Mp 
Jesus says here is fine, idiomatic Greek. It can be eh 
straightforwardly into English by doing what translators always »" "nd 
Greek, namely, rearrange the word order into normal English or ан 
adjust things like verbal tense complementarity into proper E and 
expression. These steps of translation are necessary because ect і 
English are not the same language and do not obey the same rui P) 
grammar Leaving the translation at the stage of a lexical (“interlinea 
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grammar. Leaving inc 
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rendering, which is one way to describe what most transla 
simply won't work, That is because Greek has more flexibility with word 
order than English does, and it can mix verbal tenses in a way English 
cannot. 

On the matter of word order, normal English follows the structure 
we all learned in elementary school: subject + verb + object or predicate 
phrase. The order of the Greek in John 8:58 is: predicate phrase + subject 
+ verb. So it is the most basic step of translation to move the predicate 
phrase "before Abraham came to be" (prin Abraam genesthai) from the 
beginning of the sentence to the end, after the subject and verb. Just as 


we do not say “John I am" or “Hungry | am" or “First in line I am," so it is 
not proper English to say “Before Abraham came to be І am.” Yet all of 
the translations we are comparing, with the exception of the LB, offer 
precisely this sort of mangled word order. 

On the subject of verbal tenses, there is 
coordinate verb tenses in English that must b 
idioms unique to Greek that provide the raw material for a translation. 
John 8:58 has two verbs, one (“ат”) in the present tense, and the other 
(“came to be") in the past (technically, the “aorist”) tense. In most 
sentences where we see a past tense verb and a present tense verb, we 
would assume that the action of the past verb is earlier in time than the 
action of the present verb (“John wrote the book that I am reading”: 
“wrote” happened before “am reading”). This is true in most cases in 
Greek as well as in English. But in John 8:58 this is not the case, and we 
know it is not the case because the preposition prin, “before,” coordinates 
the relationship between the two actions represented by the verbs. This 
preposition tells us that the action of the verb in the present tense (“ат” 
happened (or began to happen, or was already happening) "before" the 
action of the verb in the past tense (“сате to be"), 

When verb tenses or any other part of grammar is used in a Way 
outside of usual expectations, we call it an *idiom." Because Greek idioms 
are different from English idioms, translators do not translate these 
expressions word-for-word, but rather convey the meaning of the Greek 
idiom in proper, comprehensible English. At least, that is what translators 
аге supposed to do. 


Tt NES 


it is ungrammatical English for something referred to with a 
Present "am" to occur earlier in time than something described with a past 
„ате to be.” Normally, if we want to refer to an event before one already 
In the past, we would use a perfect tense: “Не had put on his boots before 
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into the snow.” In John 8:58, since Jesus’ existence is not 
completed past action, but ongoing, we must use some sort of imperfect 
verbal form to convey that: “І have been (since) before Abraham came to 
be." That's as close as we сап get to what the Greek says in our own 
language if we pay attention to all parts ofthe sentence. Both the LB and 
the NW offer translations that coordinate the two verbs in John 8:58 
according to proper English syntax, and that accurately reflect the 
meaning of the Greek idiom. The other translations fail to do this. 

A quick glance at Smyth's Greek Grammar reveals that what we 


are dealing with in John 8:58 isa well-known Greek idiom. The pertinent 
entry is section 1885 on verb tenses, which states, “The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expression of past time, 15 used to 
express an action begun in the past and continued in the present, The 
‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. Thus, . .. 1 have been 


long (and am still) wondering." lthink you can see immediately that this 


antro Bunlise ta Таби 9:59 where the nresent verb eimi is accompanied Бу 
епігу applies to JOn 0.20, vici v uiv pravi (ve ve р У 


an expression of past time, prin Abraam genesthai l 

It is clear that the transiators of the nine versions we are 
comparing are familiar with this idiomatic aspect of Greek verbs, because 
they usually translate such expressions accurately into correct English. 


el according to John itself’: 
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There are two examp his in 
John 14:9 tosoutü xronó meth’ humón eimi 
for this much time with you І am 


John 15:27 ap' archés met' emou este 
from (the) beginning with me you are 


In both of these passages, all of the translations we are comparing 
translate the present tense form of “to be" (“І am"; “you аге”) as “have 
been" because of its relation to an expression of past time (“for this much 
time"; *from the beginning"). This is exactly the same grammatical 
construct as found in 8:58, where these same translations (with ihe 
exception of the LB and NW) suddenly ignore the larger grammatical 
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construct and have “ат.” 
Of course, all of the translations also put these sen 
. . . . ano 
proper English word order, whereas with John 8:58 (with the exception 


the LB) they leave their translation work incomplete by retaining ae 


f 
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«faithfulness in translation demands that the word 
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reproduced,” in the clearest possible terms: “This, o 
wrong" (Orlinsky and Bratcher, page 251).* 

Why would translators, whose job it is to make the Bible into 
comprehensible, good quality English, choose an awkward, ungrammatical 
rendering instead? Why do Bible translations which in thousands of 
other verses freely change word order relative to the original Greek, 
suddenly find a reason to follow exactly the Greek, producing an 
ungrammatical and syntactically strained sentence, in this instance? Why 
does Bratcher himself, in the TEV, render John 8:58 as “Before Abraham 


was born, ‘I Am"? The answer ist 
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In the Gospel of John, Jesus uses the words “І am" many times. 
He says things such as “І am the shepherd" and "I am the vine." He talks 
in this way so much in the gospel that many interpreters are convinced 
that there is a particular theme of self-revelation being conveyed in these 
expressions. Even though this book is not about interpretation, І can say 
frankly that I agree with these interpreters -- most biblical researchers do. 
But in the hands of some interpreters, this very reasonable interpretation 
of Jesus’ use of language in the Gospel according to John has grown into 
a strange, unsubstantiated idea about the words “І am" themselves, 


independent of the ohi 
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phrases attached to "I am" in Jesus' 
speech. 

On several occasions, Jesus says “І am" without an explicit 
predicate noun or phrase following the verb (John 4:26; 6:20; 8:24, 28; 
13:19; 18:5-6, 8). Most of these verses fit into known idiomatic Greek 
expressions and make perfect sense in their context. But someone at some 
point noticed that this perfectly ordinary combination of the first person 
pronoun “I” and the present tense verb “ат” just happens to read the 
same as what God says when he reveals himself to Moses in English 
translations of the Old Testament, “І am" (Exodus 3:14). Notice what lm 
Saying. А literal English rendering of the Greek ego eimi as "I am" 
happens to sound likethe King James English rendering of something said 
by God in the Old Testament, 

Actually, “І am" is a very uncertain rendering of the Hebrew 

arai ‘ei between Exodus 3:14 and the expression “I am" in John say that 
the Correspondence between the two is proven by the exact match in how 
“xOdus 3:14 is translated in the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
(called the Septuagint) that was known to the New Testament authors and 
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the wording used by John. A quick look a 
shows this claim to be in error. | 

The Septuagint of Exodus 3:14 has God say egoeim ho on, “Гат 
the being," or “І am the one that exists." Plainly, ego eimi functions here 
exactly as it does in the mouth of all speaking characters throughout the 
Bible, as a first person pronoun subject, followed by the be-verb, to which 
a predicate noun is attached. God does not say “І am І Am,” he says l am 
the being.” “I am” sets up the title or identification God uses of himself, 
it is not itself that title. Separating “I am” off as if it were meant to stand 
alone is an interpretive sleight-of-hand, totally distorting the role the 
phrase plays in the whole sentence, either in the Greek Septuagint version 
of Exodus 3:14 or in John 8:58. There is absolutely nothing in the original 
Greek of John 8:58 to suggest that Jesus is quoting the Old lestament 
, contrary to what the TEV tries to suggest by putting quotation marks 
around “І am." Think about it. If ^1 am" was a separate quote, there would 


hij ; ban on with “hefare Abraham came to be." 
be no subject or main verb to go witn betore Abranam eame 


Inconsistency in translation is often an indicator of bias. So it is 
revealing to compare all of the occurrences of egd eimi in the Gospel 
cording to John. When egó eimi appears with a predicate noun in 
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sentences in John, it is, of course, translated “I am" (the vine, the 
shepherd, etc.) This is completely accurate because “am” is the only verb 
and there is no other marker of time in these sentences. But as I 
mentioned before, there are several cases where габ eimi appears without 
a predicate complement, and so would at first appear to be an independent 
sentence that reads simply “І ат.” But closer examination of these cases 
in context reveal that the predicate complement is implied. 

In John 4:26, a Samaritan woman is speaking to Jesus about the 
prophecies of a coming Messiah. Jesus answers, egó eimi ho lalón soi 
(word-for-word: I am the one speaking with you). All of the translations 
we are comparing understand that there is an implied predicate pronoun 
in this sentence, “I -- the person speaking with you -- am he." In other 
words, І am the Messiah you are expecting. Jesus is not telling the woman 
he is, that is, that he exists. Nor is he informing her that he is the person 
speaking with her. She can see both of these facts easily enough. He 15 
saying he is the specific figure she is talking about, the Messiah. f 

In John 6:20, the disciples are in a boat in the midst GF à 99917 
and Jesus comes walking to them on the water. Since people don't 
normally walk on water, the disciples naturally think they are seeing “ 


host і are terrified. Jesus says to them, egd eimi mé phobeisthe 
ghost, and are іеггіпеа. Jesus Says iO Wie, v8 } 


the Septuagint, however 
the Septuagint, , 
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comparing recognize an implied predicate pronoun in this sentence: “It is 
Г; do not be afraid." Jesus is not telling them that he exists, nor is he 
walking towards them quoting a biblical phrase. He is telling them that it 
is he, Jesus, coming to them, so they don't have anything to fear. 

In John 8:24, Jesus says to his opponents, “You will die in your 
sins unless you believe that I am (he)" (egGeimi). He is not warning them 
to believe in his existence; they know he exists well enough, and in fact 
consider him a nuisance. When he tells them that they must believe that 


“I am (he)," their response shows the correct meaning of his expression. 
They ask, *Who are you?" Their question only makes sense if ego eimi 
in verse 24 means Тат he.” A few lines later, in John 8:28, Jesus answers 
their question. He refers to the future when they will “lift up the Son of 
Man,” and then, he says, they will understand that “I am (he)" (ego eimi). 
In other words, they will recognize after his crucifixion that he is the Son 
of Мап? Yet the TEV and NAB ignore the context of John 8:28, which 
identifies who Jesus is and completes the meaning of his expression “І am 
(пе). Tne TEV has Jesus say “І Am Who І Am" and the NAB has him 
say "I АМ.” 

In John 13:19, Jesus says that he predicts what will happen so 
that when it does happen people will believe “І am (he)" (eg eimi). Once 
again, the immediate context fills out the implied identification. In the 
previous verse, Jesus quotes Psalm 41:9, which speaks of betrayal. Jesus 
quite obviously is identifying himself as the subject of this Old Testament 
passage. But once again, the TEV and NAB write into the Bible “І Am 
Who І Am" and “І AM,” as if the two words ego eimi had nothing to do 
with the words around them as part of larger statements by Jesus. 

In John 18, Jesus asks the soldiers whom they have come for. 
When they say they are looking for Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus answers “І 
am (he)” (ego eimi). In other words, “I am Jesus, the one you are looking 
бог.” Now when ће says this the first time, the soldiers fall back in shock. 
But there is no reason to think that Jesus has used some sort of verbal 
Speli on them. There is nothing in the words ego eimi themselves that 


have power; it is Jesus who has the power. Nevertheless, the NAB uses 
е 
| АМ » 
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і é of translations recognize these idiomatic uses of “I 


"m, and properly integrate the words into the context of the passages 
“пеге they appear. Yet when it comes to 8:58, they suddenly forget how 
Ю translate. The translators of the TEV and NAB work very hard to 
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intrude into the text a theologically biased interpretation of the words. But 
their inconsistency in doing so exposes what they were up to. In all of 
these passages, Jesus says simply “І am" (ego eimi); he never says “І am 
' Ап” (egóeimi egdeimi), аз ће TEV explicitly has it. Translating back 
from English into Greek is one way to see ifa translation has been faithful 
to the original. There is never any indication that Jesus is quoting “I am.” 

Furthermore, none of these passages are even real parallels with John 
8:58, because none of them have an explicit predicate phrase. John 8:58 
does: “before Abraham came to be.” 

One passage usually missing from the discussion of the 
ion “I am" in the Gospel according to John is John 9:9. In this 
verse, the words egó eimi are heard from the mouth not of Jesus, but of a 
blind man cured by Jesus. He, too, uses the words to say "I am he," the 
man who before was blind, but have been cured. If anyone needs proof 


that еро eimi need not be a quote from the Old Testament, and is not 
f God, here it is. Once again, our attention is drawn to 
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inconsistency in how words are handled by biased translators. If eg6 eimi 
is not a divine self-proclamation in the mouth of the blind man of John 9, 
then it cannot be such a proclamation in the mouth of Jesus just a few 


verses earlier. None of the translations we are comparing, of course, have 


tha Rid man gaing “T am " Tot alone “І AM.” According to the 
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reasoning of those who insist that the phrase must be understood as a 
declaration of divine identity, and so preserved in its “Interlinear = form, 
the blind man is also God. We'll leave that problem to them. For the rest 
of us, it is sufficient to see in John 9:9 a clear example ofthe idiomatic use 
of the expression ego eimi in Greek speech. 

In John 8:58, all translations except the LB break the first-person- 
pronoun + verb (“І am") clause out of its relation to the syntax of the 
sentence, and place it artificially, and ungrammatically, at the end of the 
English sentence. These modern translations violate their standard 
practice of using correct English word order by in this case slavishly 
following the Greek word order, apparently under the influence of the KJV. 
Even the TEV, supposedly written in modern idiomatic English does 015: 
All translations except the LB and NW also ignore the true relation 


the ctran nitalization in the 
ati 


sense in English.’ On top of this, we see the strange capitalization In й 

- H M e 
NAB, АВ, and TEV. These changes in the meaning of the Greek and in ne 
normal procedure for translation point to a bias that has interfered with Ui" 


work of the translators 
r f the tran ors. 
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[t is Jesus’ claim to be st 


perior to Abraham. and to 
uperior to Abraham, and t 


1 o nave a supernuman 
longevity, not a claim to a divine self-designation, that enrages his 
audience. Jesus' claim here fits perfectly John's understanding of Jesus 
as God's /ogos, or creative agent at the beginning of time, in John І. 
Jesus’ argument in 8:58 is that he has seniority over Abraham, and so by 
the standards of Jewish society, he has greater authority than the 
patriarch. No one listening to Jesus, and no one reading John in his own 
time would have picked up on a divine self-identification in the mere 
expression “І am," which, if you think about, is just about the most 
common pronoun-verb combination in any language. 


I am not claiming that lesus? remark in Таби $59 ia роне 
i am noti caim Migs “пае јЈезиз 1оагк in Jonn 6:250 IS wilnout 


theological significance, nor that it has nothing to do with the Old 
Testament background. Two passages from Isaiah appear to be related in 
thought. In Isaiah 41:4, God says “I, God, І am first and to (all) futurity.” 
In the Septuagint Greek translation of this verse, the phrase egó eimi 
comes at the end of the sentence. Yet here, as in John 8:58, the verb “ат” 
has a predicate phrase refering to time: “first and to futurity." Another 
related passage, Isaiah 46:4, shows God saying, “І am, and until you have 
grown old, | am.” Egó eimi is used twice in this sentence, once again in 
relation to a temporal reference. Yet obviously the “І am" is not a name or 
a title. Instead God declares his ongoing existence in reference to the 
aging of his audience. Іп a sense, Jesus appropriates this kind of 
language for himself in the Gospel of John, and uses it to characterize his 
close identification with the God who speaks that way in the Old 
Testament. You can make several different sorts of theological 
interpretation based upon that fact. But the interpretation should not be 
forced back into the text of the Bible. 

The LB comes out as the most accurate translation of John 8:58. 
The translator avoided the lure of bias and the pressure of the KJV 
tradition. The NW is second best in this case, because it understands the 
relation between the two verbs correctly, even though the influence of the 
KJV has led its translators to put the verb improperly at the end of the 
Sentence. The average Bible reader might never guess that there was 
Something wrong with the other translations, and might even assume that 


мій 


the error was to found in the LB and NW. When all you сап do is compare 
the English translations, and count them up like votes, the LB and NW 
stick out as different in John 8:58. It is natural to assume that the majority 
аге correct and the odd ones at fault. It is only when translations are 


checked against the original Greek, as they should be, that a fair 
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assessment can be made, and the initial assumption can be seen to be 
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NOTES 


1. McKay says that the verse "would be most naturally translated “І have been 
in existence since before Abraham was born’, if it were not for the obsession with 
the simple words ‘I ап” (McKay 1996, page 302). 


2. This same idiom is discussed in other grammars under the names "durative 


present" or "extension from past present" (see Blass and Debrunner, section 322; 
McKay 1994, pages 41-42). 


3. Greg Stafford cites these same examples in his book Jehovah's Witnesses 
Defended (Stafford, page 268). 
Defended (Staffot 5 ). 


4. Since the context of this remark is a review of a New Testament passage 
translated by Kenneth Wuest, and Bratcher is responsible for all comments on 
New Testaments in the book (Orlinsky handled the Old Testament reviews), we 

n conclude that Bratcher himself wrote this remark, blissfully unaware that he 


сап са 
Cati Gui tul 


was indicting his own translation (TEV) of John 8:58. 


5. Stafford points out that *Son of Man" is the very likely implied predicate of 
John 8:28 (Stafford, page 256). He points to a parallel fusion of ^I am" with “Son 
of Man" in Mark 14:62 (Stafford, page 257). He also cites Edwin Freed's 
reference to John 9:35-37 as expressing the same identification in a slightly 
different idiom (see Freed, pages 405-406). 


6, Stafford correctly identifies the contextual reference here (page 282). 


7. Earlier editions of the NASB contained “I have been” as an alternate translation 
in a footnote, but this has been eliminated in more recent editions. 


8. McKay agrees on this point: “the claim to have been in existence for so long ! is 


in itself a staggering one, quite enough to provoke 


(McKay 1996, page 302). 
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In the previous chapters, you have learned about the ereat importance for 
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translation of simple things such as the form a word takes, whether it 
appears with the definite article or not, how it is connected to other words 
by the use of the verb “to be,” and the order in which it is placed relative 
to other words in a sentence. The knowledge and skills you have picked 
up in those previous chapters have prepared you to tackle a passage 
where all of these elements come into play: John 1:1. 

To start our exploration of the issues surrounding the translation 
of this verse, I give John 1:1-2 in the nine translations we are comparing. 


KJV: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 


гг 


NASB: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
л d. He was in the beginning with God. 

NAB: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. 


NRSV- In LA 
V: in word е Word was with God, 
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and the Word was God. Не was in the beginning with бод. 


NIV: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with бод, 
and the Word was God. He was with God in the beginning, 


NW: In [the] beginning the Word was, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was a god. This one was in [the] 
beginning with God. 


AB: In the beginning [before all time] was the Word (Christ), and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God Himself. He 
was present originally with God. 


TEV: Before the world was created, the Word already existed; he 


was with God, and he was the same as God. From the very 


beginning the Word was with God. 


LB: Before anything else existed, there was Christ, with God. He 
has always been alive and is himself God. 


We will devote our primary attention to the third clause of verse 1: Kai 
theos ёй ho logos (word-for-word: “and god was the word"). When we do 
so, we are confronted with the problem of the missing article before theos 
("god"). 

Greek has only a definite article, like our the; it does not have an 
indefinite article, like our a or an. So, generally speaking, a Greek definite 
noun will have a form ofthe definite article (ho), which will become "the" 
in English. A Greek indefinite noun will appear without the definite article, 
and will be properly rendered in English with "a" or "an." We are not 
"adding a word" when we translate Greek nouns that do not have the 
definite article as English nouns with the indefinite article. We are simply 
obeying the rules of English grammar that tell us that we cannot say 
“Snoopy is dog,” but must say "Snoopy is a dog.” For example, in John 
1:16, the clause we are investigating, ho logos is “the word,” as all 
translations accurately have it.’ If it was written simply /ogos, without the 
definite article ho, we would have to translate it as “а word." 

Similarly, when we have a form of ho theos, as we do in John 1:1b 
and 1:2, we are dealing with a definite noun that we would initially 
(“lexically”) translate as “the рой”; but if it is written simply ¢heos, as it 
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is in John 1:1с, it is an indefinite noun that would normally be translated 
as “a god.” To complete our translation into English, we need to take into 
consideration the fact that English has both a common noun “god” and 
aproper noun “God.” We use the proper noun “God” like a name, without 
either a definite or indefinite article, even though a name is a definite noun. 
As a definite noun, “God” corresponds to the Greek ho theos (lexically 
“the god”), which also is used often as the proper noun “God” in both the 
New Testament and other Greek literature from the same time. So in John 
1:1b and 1:2 it is perfectly accurate to drop the “the” from “god” and say 
that the Word was “with God” (literally “with the god"). But what about 
the indefinite rheos in John 1:1c? This does not correspond to the English 
definite proper noun “God,” but to the indefinite noun “a god.” 

In Greek, if you leave off the article from theos in a sentence like 
the one in John I:Ic, then your readers will assume you mean “а god.” 
The kind of sentence we are dealing with is one with a be-verb, where the 
predicate noun (theos) is in the same noun form (the same "case") as the 
subject noun (Ao logos). In this subject ("nominative") form, the definite 
article is really indispensable for making the noun definite? Its absence 
makes theos quite different than the definite Ло theos, as different as “а 


con? ic Lenga Sond” 
BUG IS HOI “ой 


in English. Іп other words, John uses the indefinite 
theos in à manner distinct form his use of the definite йо theos. This is 
fairly clear not only from the distinct forms the word takes, but also from 
the context in which those distinct forms are used. John says on the one 
hand that the Word “was with" ло theos, “God,” but on the other hand 
that the Word “was” theos, “а god." It is striking, therefore, that most of 
the translations we are comparing take no notice of this careful distinction, 
and translate the different words as if they were exactly the same. 

The definite article also can be used in Greek, even when it is not 
necessary to mark a word's definiteness, to signify that you are still 
talking about the same thing you were talking about before. Having 
introduced “God” and “the Word,” John would use the definite article to 
help his readers keep track ofthe fact that he is still talking about the same 
God and the same Word. But having mentioned “God” once in 1:1b (“the 
Word was with God"), John does not use the definite article again with 
theos until 1:2 ("this one was with God”), skipping right over the theos of 
е (“the word was a god”). This middle theos, we are left to conclude, 
is not exactly the same thing as the “God” of 1:1b and 1:2. 

If John had wanted to say "the Word was God," as so many 
English translations have it, he could have very easily done so by simply 
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nite article “the” (ho) to the word “god” (theos), making it 


аме 


adding th 
“the god" and therefore “God.” He could have simply written ho logos à 
ho theos (word-for-word: “the word was the god"), or ho logos ho theos 
én (word-for-word: “the word the god was"). But he didn't. If John didn't, 
why do the translators? | 
The culprit appears to be the King James translators. As I said 
before, these translators were much more familiar and comfortable with 
their Latin Vulgate than they were with the Greek New Testament. They 
were used to understanding passages based on reading them in Latin, and 
this worked its way into their reading ofthe same passages in Greek. Latin 
no articles, either definite or indefinite. So the definite noun “God” 
the indefinite noun “god” look precisely the same in Latin, and in 
John 1:1-2 one would see three occurrences of what appearea to be the 
same word, rather than the two distinct forms used in Greek. Whether a 
Latin noun is definite or indefinite is determined solely by context, and 
that means it is open to interpretation. The interpretation of John 112 
that is now found іп most English translations was well entrenched in the 
thinking of the King James translators based on a millennium of reading 
only the Latin, and overpowered their close attention to the more subtle 
wording of the Greek. After the fact -- after the King J ames translation was 
the dominant version and e minds of English-speaking Bible 
readers -- various arguments were put forward to support the KIV 
translation of John 1:1с as "the Word was God,” and to justify its 
repetition in more recent, and presumably more accurate translations. But 


none of these arguments withstands close scrutiny. 


e defi 


hed in the 


Attempted defenses of the traditional translation l , 
Some have argued that since the third clause of John 1:1 is a be-ver 

sentence that uses an inverted (by English standards) word order, and 
whose subject and predicate nouns both appear in the “subject form, 
John had to omit the definite article with “god” because otherwise the 
reader would not know whether “god” was the subject or belonged to the 
predicate of the sentence. This is peculiar reasoning. English does n^ 
require only the subject of a sentence, and not the predicate noun, to have 


Учи: 


: ec in 
the definite article, and neither does Greek. In the sentence, The man 
subiect and Ы the 


э; 
пе Sui t іе suoje 
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with context. We need only glance through the Gos 
to find other be-verb sentences where both the subject noun and the 
predicate noun have the definite article, and in none of these is there a 
resultant confusion between subject and predicate.’ In exactly the same 
way, we know that "the Word" is the subject of the third clause of John 
1:1 because in the immediately preceding two clauses “the Word" was the 
subject under discussion. John can afford the risk of making subject and 
predicate nouns formally identical because context differentiates them. So 
there is no validity in the argument that John was forced to omit the 
definite article from “god” to allow the reader to identify the subject of the 
clause. 

Others have argued that theas does not require the definite article 
to be definite, and that there are examples of article-less (“anarthrous”) 
theos used definitely in the New Testament. While this may be true of 
anarthrous theos in the genitive or dative cases, two forms that freely 
dispense with the article in a number of uses, it is not the case for 
anarthrous ¢heos in the nominative case, the form used in John 1:1c. The 
nominative case is much more dependent than other Greek cases on the 
definite article to mark definiteness. There is a very limited range of 


definitizing elements that may make an anarthrous nominative theos 


S 
ә, 


definite. These include the pr 


pr e of an 

(John 8:54; 2 Corinthians 6:16), the use of the noun in direct address (the 
“vocative” function, Romans 9:5; 1 Thessalonians 2:5), and the 
association of the noun with the numeration “one” (1 Corinthians 8:6: 
Ephesians 4:6; 1 Timothy 2:5). None of these definitizing elements are 
present in John 1:1с, and it and the remaining eleven examples of 
anarthrous nominative theos in the New Testament are indefinite (Mark 
12:27; Luke 20:38; John 1:18; Romans 8:33; 1 Corinthians 8:4; 2 Corinthians 
1:3; 2 Corinthians 5:19; Galatians 6:7; Philippians 2:13; 2 Thessalonians 2:4; 
Revelation 21:7). We will come back to these. 

Yet another argument made in defense of the traditional English 
translation of John 1:1 is based on something called *Colwell's Rule." 
This is a supposed rule of Greek grammar discovered by the great biblical 
scholar E. C. Colwell. Colwell introduced his rule in the article, *A Definite 
Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament.” Based опа 
sampling of New Testament passages, Colwell formulated his rule as 
follows: *A definite predicate nominative has the article when it follows 
the verb; it does not have the article when it precedes the verb" (Colwell, 
Page 13). There are two problems with using “Colwell’s Rule" to ar 


Ф 
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tion of John 1:1. The first problem is that the rule 
the definiteness of a noun. The second problem 


= 


does nothing to establis 
і ng. 
ui арна Rule” applies to be-verb sentences, where а subject 
noun and a predicate noun both appear in the nominative ( MM form, 
A predicate noun in this form is called a “predicate nominative erus 
although it is in the nominative form, it functions as part of the pre icate 
of the sentence. “Colwell’s Rule” claims that in Greek, when you have a 
definite predicate noun in a be-verb sentence (that is, one that normally 
would have the definite article, Ao), if you place it before the verb, the 
definite article is dropped, even though the noun retains its definite 
meaning. Colwell does not know why the article is dropped when а 
definite predicate noun is written before the verb, but he claims that it is, 
If Colwell is right, then *god" could be definite in John " c even though 
it doesn't ‘the i i “Colwell’s Rule” could not prove tha 
, Mn have the definite ato e. а but it could, if valid, open the 
possibility of it being definite by making the case that there are definite 
predicate nominatives out there that are missing their articles. 
But “Colwell’s Rule" is not a valid rule of Greek grammar, You do 
ave to look very far to find examples of definite predicate nouns th 
NA their article when they are placed before the verb, та Б, 
examples that do not obey “Colwell’s Rule, dn John 6:51, Jesus says o 
artos de hon egó абво hë sarx mou estin, “The bread that i мал вме 5 
my flesh? (word-for-word: "the bread now that І shall give the fles M 
18”). The predicate noun “flesh” (sarx) is written with the definite a 5 
"the" (Аё) before the verb “is” (estin). In John 15:1, Јеѕиѕ ѕауѕ орат 
mou ho geórgos estin, “Му Father is the farmer _(word-for-wor й е 
father of те the farmer is"). The predicate noun farmer" (georgos) 5 
written with the definite article “the” (Ло) before the verb “is (estin) М 
John 20:15, when Mary first encounters the resurrected Jesus, she t 
that ho képouros estin, “he is the gardener.” Again, predic a and 
written with the definite article before the verb. And in John. 77 anc 
21:12, we see the repeated expression йо kurios estin, ‘It is the Lord, 
ere dicate noun is written with the definite article before 


n 


where aoa in the 
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iti i basis of the evidence of the 
the verb. So it is obvious, on the basis of the сме е OA genit 
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t precedes the 
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verb," he is wrong. 
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; ve the definite 
that did have the definite 


article even though they were before the verb.° [n the words of Nigel 
Turner, though Colwell's Rule “тау reflect а general tendency it is not 
absolute by any means" (Turner, page 184). That's polite understatement. 
These fifteen exceptions alone show that “Colwell’s Rule" is not a “rule” 
at all. 


onna 
be eae ^ insulis 


We've all heard the expression, “the exception that proves the 
rule." But, generally speaking, exceptions disprove rules. The only 
"exception that proves the rule" is one for which an explanation can be 
found for why the rule did not apply in that case. But no such explanation 


. Н се , > antan it oann 
is apparent for the exceptions to “Colwell ’s Rule.” Instead, it seem 


~ 


ec tan 
з Ша: 
Colwell was able to come up with his "rule" only by dismissing a large 
body of evidence that demonstrated that there was no such rule in ancient 
Greek. 


Colwell's mistake, as so often is the case in research, is rooted in 

a misguided method. He began by co 
the New Testament that he considered to be definite in meaning, and then, 
when some of them turned out to look indefinite in Greek, he refused to 
reconsider his view that they were definite, but instead made up a rule to 
explain why his subjective understanding of them remained true, even 
though the known rules of Greek grammar suggested otherwise, Notice 
that he had already decided that the predicate nouns he was looking at 
were definite, based on his interpretation of their meaning rather than on 
the presence or absence of the one sure marker of definiteness in Greek: 
the article. His predetermination of definiteness made his whole study 
circular from the start. 

Colwell decided that the nouns he was looking at were definite 
before he even started his research. He was not prepared to change his 
mind about that. So when nouns he thought were definite showed up 
without the definite article, he assumed some rule of grammar must cause 
the article to be dropped. He never even considered the possibility that 
the article wasn't there because the noun was not definite. It seems that 
Colwell was misled by how we might say something in English. Ifa certain 
expression is definite in English, he assumed it was definite in Greek, 
regardless of what the grammar suggested. Of course, Colwell knew 
perfectly well that Greek communicates meaning in different ways than 
English does, It was an unconscious habit of mind that interfered with his 
usual capable scholarship in this instance. It was a bias derived from his 
everyday use of English. 


l of the predicate nouns in 
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e original *Colwell's Rule" is, it has been made worse by 
misrepresentation down through the years. Notice that, according to 
Colwell, his “rule” allows him to explain why a noun that you already 
know (somehow) to be definite turns up sometimes without the definite 
article. The “rule” does nothing to allow you to determine that a noun is, 
or is not, definite. Even if *Colwell's Rule" were true, it would at most 
allow the possibility that an article-less predicate nominative before a verb 
is definite. It could never prove that the word is definite. But since the 
rule leaves no way to distinguish between a definite and indefinite 
predicate nominative before a verb, many have mistaken it as making all 


nre-verh nredicate nominatives definite. 

рту preaicaive HONIG vivo uv . 4 , . 
So Bruce Metzger mistakenly writes that "Colwell's Rule 

“necessitates the rendering *. . . and the Word was бод” (Metzger 1953, 


page 75). Sakae Kubo and Walter F. Specht, in their book So Many 


Versions? Twentieth-century English Versions of the Bible, say “It is true 


i : , However, since 
that the Greek does not have the article before ‘God’ here. However, since 


in this verse in Greek theos (God) is a predicate noun and precedes the 
verb and subject, it is definite, since a definite predicate noun when it 
precedes the verb never takes an article in Greek” (Kubo and Specht, page 
99). Even Colwell recorded fifteen examples from the New Testament that 
go against Kubo and Specht's “never.” Since many Bible readers rely on 
the opinions of people like Metzger, Kubo, and Specht, it is easy to 
understand why the public remains ill-informed about assessing bible 


translations. 


Understanding John 1:1 accurately 

John Harner, in his article, “Qualitative Anarthrous Predicate Nouns: Mark 
15:39 and John 1:1,” presents a much more careful, systematic analysis of 
the same type of sentences studied by Colwell. Harner does not 
predetermine which predicate nouns are definite. Instead, he investigates 
all predicate nouns that do not have the definite article, and compar 
those that appear before the verb with those that appear after the verd. 
Based on his investigation, he concludes that, “anarthrous predicat 


i han ti tion whether the predicate noun itself should be 
important than the question whe p 


. + » ds. 
regarded as definite or indefinite" (Harner 1973, page 75). In other wor й 
Greek has a particular way of expressing the nature or character М 
ing that employs predicate nouns before the verb and without t 
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rticle, 
d") is theos (“divine”). 

[n my opinion, Harner successfully makes the case that predicate 
nouns without the article placed before the verb tend to have a qualitative 
function. In other words, such nouns describe or define the character of 
the subject of the sentence. But Harner fails to demonstrate that this is 
always the function of pre-verb predicate nominatives, or that this is a 
function that is not found in predicate nominatives placed after a verb.’ 
In other words, І think that Harner has detected an important use of 
anarthrous predicate nominatives, but not one that in any way depends 


upon the position of the noun relative to the verb. 


Generally speaking, the function of indefinite predicate nouns, 
before or after the verb, is to identify the class or category to which the 
subject belongs. Sometimes the emphasis is on identity or membership, 
and sometimes it is on character or quality. І think one function easily 


IDs i / cannot be distinoniched in any 
slips into the other, and that they really cannot be distinguished in any 


ust as in John 1:1. The natur 
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meaningful way. In any case, English indefinite phrases are more akin to 
Harner's qualitative meaning than are definite phrases, and Harner himself 
frequently dismisses the definite translation of passages conveying 
qualitative meaning as impossible. 


John uses this kind of sentence fifty-three times. From this 
sample, Harner contends that there are forty cases where the qualitative 
sense of the word is more important to the meaning than either its 
definiteness or indefiniteness. In most of these cases, however, a 
translator will be forced to choose whether to use “the” or “a.” It simply 
cannot be avoided. Harner does his best not to directly challenge 
“Colwell’s Rule," but in the final analysis one must do so in order to 
communicate the qualitative sense Harner argues for to an English- 
speaking audience. If "the" is used with these predicate nouns, the 
qualitative sense will be lost. The use of “а” conveys that qualitative 
sense. 

For example, in John 4:19 we must translate “You are a prophet,” 
not "You are the prophet." In John 8:48 it is "You are a Samaritan,” not 
"You are the Samaritan." In John 9:24 the translation is “This man is a 
Sinner,” not “This man is the sinner.” In John 12:6 it must be “He was a 
thief,” not “He was the thief.” Notice that this is nota case of how we say 
things in English dictating the meaning of the Greek, but a matter of 
choosing the English that best communicates what the Greek means. So, 
for example, in English we can say “You are a disciple of that man,” or 


за, 
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“You are the disciple of that man"; but the Greek of John 9:28 uses the 
indefinite, and so should we. “The disciple" would be an identification; 
“а disciple" is a characterization, and that’s what Harner means by the 
"qualitative" function of such an expression. 

Harner states that the anarthrous predicate noun before the verb 
cannot be definite in John 1:14; 2:9; 3:4; 3:6 (twice); 4:9; 6:63; 7:12; 8:31; 
8:44 (twice); 8:48; 9:8; 9:24-31 (Stimes); 10:1; 10:8; 10:33-34 (twice); 12:6; 
12:36; 18:26; 18:35. The very last verse in this long list isa good place for 
us to start in exploring sentences structured like John 1:12 and the 


meaning they are meant to convey. The setting is Pilate's exchange with 
lesus. In John 18, verse 35, Pilate asks, “Ат Га Jew (eg0 loudaios eimi)?" 


ne h 
JESUS., ill лаа 1060, ум1о 


The predicate noun here appears before the verb and without the article, 
as it does in John 1:1c, and clearly is indefinite in meaning, "a Jew." Two 
verses later, he asks Jesus, “Аге you a king (basileus ei su)?” Here is the 
exact same syntax as John 1:1 -- the predicate noun precedes the verb, the 


subject follows it, and the predicate 1 
Pilate is asking if Jesus is “а king,” not “the king.” Jesus’ answer in the 
same verse uses the same basic construction: “You say that І am a king 
(su legeis hoti basileus eimi).” As the story continues, the opponents of 


Jesus provide, through John's report, a basic lesson in the distinction 


ons in Greek. Seeing the placard 
sinG gthep 


indefinite constmicfi 
аба DUITS. OUI 


between definite and indefinite constru 
placed over the crucified Jesus, they tell Pilate: "Do not write ‘The king of 
the Jews,” but that this one said, ‘I am a king of the Jews (Jonn 13:21). 
They try to distance Jesus from the royal title by two moves: first by 
making it clear that it is merely a claim, and second by changing the title 
itself from “the king” (ло basileus) to “а king” (basileus without the 
article, before the be-verb). 

There are several other examples skipped by Harner. In John 6:20 
we see a sentence set up exactly like John 1:1c which even has ho logos 
(here meaning simply “the saying” or “the teaching”) as the subject: 
skléros estin ho logos houtos, “This word is a hard one (word-for-word: 
а hard one is the word this).” Notice how closely this resembles John 1 de. 
The subject is ho logos, with the article, following the be-verb, just as Wn 
John 1:12. The predicate noun precedes the verb, and lacks the article, 
just as in John 1:1с. In meaning, the predicate noun is indefinite. We 
know this both from its lack of a definite article, and from the larger 
contextual meaning of the sentence. The word Jesus has spoken is not 
the one-and-only difficult saying he ever uttered, but is one of them. ™ 
other words, it is a hard saying. So, in the same fashion, in John 1:1, the 


er. 
Ока у 
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is 


Word is not the one-and-only God, but is a god, or divine being. І know 
that sounds strange and even seems impossible coming from the pen of 
a Christian writer. But the fact remains that that is what John wrote. His 
purpose in doing so was, at least in part, to avoid the notion that God the 
Father himself incarnated as Christ. The one who incarnated was 
somehow distinct from “God,” while still being “a god." 

John 4:24 provides another example of the same construction as 
John 1:10, with the sole exception that the be-verb is omitted as 
unecessary: pneuma ho theos, "God (is) a spirit." Greek writers frequently 
omit the be-verb for succinctness, as John does here, If we supply the 
implied verb, we would have pneuma estin ho theos or pneuma ho theos 
estin. In either case, the subject is marked with the article, and the 
predicate noun appears before the verb without the article in a clearly 
indefinite sense. That "spirit" is indefinite here is confirmed by the 
the spirit? makes n 
explanation of what "the spirit" could possibly be. Instead, he is using 
“spirit” to characterize God, to describe him as a spirit rather than a 
material being. 

The properly indefinite translation *God is a spirit" is given by 
the KJV, AB, and NW. Both the KJV and the AB cloud matters by 
capitalizing Spirit as if itis a proper noun (the NAB does also). The NRSV, 
NIV, and NASB have “God is spirit,” which seems to use "spirit" in the 
sense of a substance (like saying "The jar is pewter"). The latter meaning 
is in agreement with the indefinite sense found in the KJV, AB, and NW, 
and that agreement is confirmed by the fact that the NRSV, NIV and NASB 
do not capitalize "spiri." The NAB and TEV have “God is Spirit,” 
capitalizing “spirit” as if it is a proper noun in this sentence, which it is 
not. To be a proper noun, the Greek word "spirit" would need to have the 
definite article, which it does not in John 4:24. The NAB and TEV 
translators make the same mistake in John 4:24 that they do in John [:1, 
namely, changing a characterization into an identification. 

This brings us back to John 1:1. Harner points out that if John 
had wanted to say “The Word was God,” he could have written ho logos 
M ho theos. But he didn’t. If he wanted to say “The Word was a god,” 
“~ ould have written ло logos én theos. But he didn't. Instead John 
took the anarthrous predicate noun and placed it before the verb, which 
10 Harner suggests that John was not interested in definiteness or 


; N thalase аннан 
y. Nevertheless, Marner 
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is no basis for regarding the predicate theos as 


no Јаз iU: Cat 


concludes, “Т 
definite," and “Іп John 1:1 І think that the qualitative force of the predicate 
is so prominent that the noun cannot be regarded as definite" (Harner 
1973, pages 85 and 87). So, although Harner tries very hard to be 
deferential to Colwell and to not set up his article as a refutation of 
“Colwell’s Rule,” he recognizes in the end that the qualitative character of 
this kind of sentence precludes the definiteness of the noun. If Harner is 
right, then Colwell cannot be, and vice versa. 

Harner rejects outright the renderings “the Word was God” (KJV, 
NASB, NAB, NRSV, NIV) and “He was the same as God” (TEV) as 
inaccurate translations of John 1:12 (Harner, page 87). He gives qualified 
approval to the translation "the Word was divine," at the Same time 
offering other suggestions. 1 am comfortable with this translation as wel, 
since it communicates in an English idiom what the original text says ina 


Greek idiom. What Harner calls the “qualitative” function of Greek 


cadinate aanne and what I call the Greek “expression of class" amounts 
predicate nouns, апа паса Caii uiv Seen express 


basically to the same thing. A person who writes a sentence in this way 
is telling us that the subject belongs to the class or category represented 
by the predicate noun (“The car is a Volkswagen”). In English, we often 
accomplish the same thing by using what we call “predicate adjectives.” 


^" &r wa can cav “ohn 15 smart." The 
or we can 5 John 15 sm 


emar x 
VY 1 Бау 


We can say "John is a smart person, 
latter is an example of a predicate adjective, and you can see that it means 
exactly the same thing as saying "John is a smart person." Both 
sentences place John in the category of smart persons, but one does it by 
using a noun phrase (“а smart person") and the other does it by using an 
adjective (“smart”). So if the meaning of *the Word was a god," or "the 
Word was a divine being" is that the Word belongs to the category of 
divine beings, then we could translate the phrase as "the Word was 
divine." The meaning is the same in either case, and is summed up well 
by Harner as “ho logos . . . had the nature of theos" (Harner, page 87). l 

When you compare the key clause of John 1:1 in the nine 
translations, you find that all but one of these translations give the word 
“god” a definite sense, even though the Greek word theos lacks the article 
y to make it definite. Surprisingly, only one, the NW, adheres to 
the literal meaning of the Greek, and translates “a god.” 

The translators of the KJV, NRSV, NIV, NAB, NASB, AB, TEV 
and LB all approached the text of John 1:1 already believing certain things 
about the Word, certain creedal simplifications of John’s characterizau" 
and made sure that the translation came out in accordance 


> ark 


car 
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with their beliefs, Their bias was stren 


а о су ка! ЯД ТАА Аа 
iiv vuitcurcdl aoiriiiiancc 


of the familiar KJV translation which, ringing in their ears, caused them to 
see “God” where John was speaking more subtly of “a god” or “a divine 
being.” Ironically, some of these same scholars are quick to charge the 
NW translation with “doctrinal bias” for translating the verse literally, free 
of KJV influence, following the most obvious sense of the Greek.” It may 
very well be that the NW translators came to the task of translating John 
1:1 with as much bias as the other translators did. It just so happens that 


their bias corresponds in this case to a more accurate translation of the 
Greek. 


How can there be “a god” in the Bible? 

The objection might be made that in the context of the Bible, there is only 
one God, and therefore any reference to theos must be to the one true God. 
But rather than assume limits on how the biblical authors used a word like 
theos, it is a better idea to actu he question and find out the 
facts. 

The noun theos (“god”) in the nominative ("subject") form is 
used two-hundred-ninety-eight times in the New Testament. In two- 
hundred-seventy-four of those occurrences, the definite article is used. 
The definite article specifies that the reference is to “the god,” that is, 
“God,” with three exceptions. In 2 Corinthians 4:4, Paul refers to “the god 
of this age,” meaning Satan. In Philippians 3:19, he speaks of those for 
whom “the god is the belly” (one could arguably translate this as “God is 
the belly”). Acts 14:11 speaks of “the gods” in the plural, referring to the 
pantheon of Greco-Roman paganism. The exceptions show that “god” 
can be used in the New Testament as part of the jargon of the times in 
which it was written. The people around the early Christians spoke of 
“gods,” and the New Testament authors used this language to 
communicate important ideas. 

The large percentage of theos with the definite article compared 
to without the definite article is not particularly surprising. The New 
testament is all about God, so naturally he is spoken about much more 
than any other "god." The large number also suggests that, despite all the 


an uit 


variety of style and expression found among the books of the New 
Testament, there is a standard way to refer to God, namely, йо theos. This 
5 true if “God” comes before or after the verb, whether it is first or last in 
“е sentence. Variation in word order does not have much impact on this 


Standard way to refer to God. 


a 
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wo-hundred-ninety-eight uses of theos in the 
New Testament is the article absent. We will look at a selection of these 
to see why “а god" is used in the New Testament for particular purposes, 
In the examples that follow, the purpose for using *a god" is the same as 
in John 1:1, to characterize or categorize the subject ofthe sentence, The 
fact that the subject of most of these sentences is the being Christians call 
by the name “God” (but also “Lord,” “Father,” etc.) should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the writer is describing this being as a particular 
type of “god,” or as playing the role of a “god” for someone, using the 
indefinite of quality, character, or class. 

Luke 20:38 reads: “But he is not 
estin nekron), Notice that in this verse theos is before the verb (estin), 
just as it is in John 1:1. The article is missing not because of “Colwell’s 


Rule,” but because theos is indefinite. The implied question is: What kind 


od of the dead” (theos de ouk 


a god of the dead” (theos а 


but a god of the living. The word “god” is indefinite because it is 
are indefinite, theos is written here without the article. The proper 
translation is “a god.” The indefiniteness of “god” is proved by the 
parallel passage in Mark 12:27 (ouk estin theos nekron), where theos 
follows the verb, rather than preceding it as it does in Luk 
a position, anarthrous theos must be indefinite. uu 

How do our nine translations handle these two passages: in 
both passages the NW translates "a God." The KJV, similarly, has "a 
God" in Luke 20:28, but inconsistently "the God" in Mark 12:27. The 
NASB, NIV, AB, and TEV have "the God" (the LB is too transformed to 
compare) in both passages. The NRSV and NAB avoid the article entirely 
by using *He is God not of the dead" (NRSV) or *He is not God of the 
dead" (NAB). The NW is the most accurate translation of these two 
verses because it consistently adheres to the indefinite construction of 
the Greek, although it falls short of absolute accuracy by capitalizing 
“God” when it is not used as a proper noun, The other translations are 
less accurate than the NW because they obscure the descriptive. 


categorical use of the indefinite. 


In 2 Corinthians 1:3, Paul refers to the Christian god (the being 
~ ЊЕ Боо OS 


called *God") as “а god of every consolation” (theos pases parani е^ 
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in the predicate. The question is once again: What kind of god is 11 
9 1 


Christian god? He is a god 
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AB, TEV, and NW have "the God." The NASB and NAB avoid using any 


article. The LB rewrites the passage entirely. None of the translations 
accurately convey the indefinite sense. It is possible that the translators 
were misled in this case by “Sharp’s Rule." 

In Revelation 21:7, God promises, “І will be a god to him, and he 
will be a son to те” (esomai autói theos kai autos estai moi huios). Since 
“god” (and "son") is a predicate nominative and follows the verb, it must 
be indefinite. God is characterizing the kind of relationship he will have 
with the one of whom he is speaking. How will that person relate to God? 
He will act towards him as to “а god" (in other words, will act toward him 


1 i i i Н ill aet tawuran, de that ane ac 
with worship and service). God, likewise, will act towards that one as 


towards "a son." Characterization is achieved through categorization, and 
“god” and “son” function here as such categories. Therefore, they are 
indefinite. All of the translations we are comparing are less than 


satisfactory. The KJV, NASB, NIV, NAB, TEV, LB, and NW read, “I will 
(NAB, NW: shall) be his God.” The NRSV uses “their God” to avoid the 
male pronoun. The AB has “І will be God to him,” which is a bit closer to 
the Greek, but still misses the indefinite expression. 

In Philippians 2:13, Paul states, “For it is a god who is working in 
you” (theos gar estin ho energon en humin). The implied question is: 


What sort of thing is working in/am 


ong us? Paul's answer is that it is not 
a human force, or a demonic one, but a divine one. He is stating the 
character of the experience, the category to which the agency acting in 
these peoples’ lives belongs. Therefore the indefinite is used. But all of 
the translations miss this. The KJV, NASB, NIV, NRSV, and AB say, “It 
is бод...” The NAB, TEV, LB, and NW have, “God is...” 

The actions of the “Antichrist” in 2 Thessalonians culminate in 
chapter 2, verse 4, when he seats himself in the Temple and puts forward 
the claim "that ће is a god" (hoti estin theos). The noun "god" is an 
anarthrous predicate nominative following the verb, and so can only be 
indefinite. The Antichrist claims (falsely) to belong to the “god” category 
of beings. The NW and NAB accurately translate “а god." The other 
translations erroneously translate “бод.” 

Despite the failure of English translations to get these passages 


ITSS passdct5 


right, І hope you can see how the expression “а god" finds a home in the 
New Testament, One can speak of a class or category of things called 
"god." In his grammar, Smyth specifically cites “god” as an example of a 
foun that omits the article when used of a class (section 1129: “Words 


denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the article.") 


aso, J Маі cl ve 
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od" -- for example, a god of the living as 


There are different types о f the g as 
opposed to a god of the dead. One can talk of someone being in the role 
of “a god” to someone else. In John 10:34, Jesus even quotes a passage 
from the Old Testament in which God tells the recipients of his 
commandments, “You are gods” (theoi este). The term clearly is used 
broadly, both of “true” gods and of “false” gods, and even of individuals 
who may be entitled to some characteristic associated with the popular 
notion of a “god,” while not necessarily being fully “divine” by a stricter 
standard. This is all theoretical speech, the rhetoric of explanation used 
by the authors of the New Testament to help their readers understand new 
ideas. 

Both Greek and English put the word “god” to dual use, 
sometimes as an indefinite common noun and sometimes as a definite 
proper noun. But while the Greek-speaking authors of the New Testament 
were very careful to keep the two uses always distinct through the use or 


translators of the Bible 


aaking 
ains 


non-use of the definite article, English-speak 
have hopelessly muddled the distinct uses by neglect of the indefinite 
article and careless use ofthe capital “б.” These Christian translators, like 
their Jewish and Muslim counterparts, are used to thinking of only one 
member of the "god" category, and so “God” and "god" are 
interchangeable to them in most speech contexts. But the biblical authors 
could not assume such thinking in their readers, and so made careful use 
of the general category "god" as well as of the specific being "God" to 
explain to their readers important matters of belief. John 1:1c is one of the 
most significant examples of this explanatory effort, because it deals with 
the very crucial issue of how Christ can be so central to the Christian faith 


without violating the Christian commitment to monotheism. 


What is the Word? 

At the risk of lapsing into interpretation, І do not wish to leave the reader 
totally out to sea about the thinking and use of language that stands 
behind the accurate translation of John 1:1. Both the larger literary context 
of John 1:1, and its cultural environment, help us to understand Jonn > 
nsure and make sense of accurate translation. Only by 


and soe 
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language an i | Мики 
not attending to John's overall characterization of Christ and his hig 


at аа una inaccurate 


nuanced use of language is it possible to arrive at something as in 
as "the Word was God.” The reader must keep in mind that w 


says "God" he means "God the Father." The heavy concentration ~ 
i ospel helps us to understand this- 
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In the immediate literary context, we see how carefully John 
between the Word and God (the Father). The Word is “with” or “near” 
God (the Father) (John 1:1-2). The Word becomes flesh and is seen; God 
(the Father) cannot be seen (John 1:18). 

Some early Christians maintained their monotheism by believing 
that the one God simply took on a human form and came to earth -- in 
effect, God the Father was born and crucified as Jesus. They are entitled 
to their belief, but it cannot be derived legitimately from the Gospel 
according to John. John is not describing something like the Hindu 
concept of an avatar, such as when the god Vishnu is thought to 
periodically take a mortal form to accomplish things on 


Н art 
unig Ol 


e Tahun је 
мамі. Jtili 15 
careful to say that what incarnates is the /ogos, something that was 
“with,” “near,” and “in the bosom” of God (the Father). 

What then is the /ogos ("Word")? John says it was the agent 


through which God (the Father) made the world. He starts his gospel “In 
the beginning...” to remind us of Genesis 1. How doe in 


How does God create in 

Genesis? He speaks words that make things come into existence. So the 

Word is God's creative power and plan and activity. It is not God (the 

Father) himself, but it is not really something separate from God either. It 

occupies a kind of ambiguous status. That is why a monotheist like John 

with callin or “divine” without becoming a 

polytheist. This divine thing or being acts, takes on a kind of distinct 

identity, and in “becoming flesh” brings God’s will and plan right down 
face to face with humans. 

Гат in basic agreement with Harner that rheos in John 1:1 is used 
qualitatively. [ think the best translation would be: “And the Word was 
divine." Goodspeed and Moffatt came to the same conclusion long ago. 
By placing theos first in a be-verb sentence, without the article, John is 
trying to stress that the Word has a divine character, or belongs to the 
class of divine things, however that is to be worked out technically. This 
divine Word proceeds to “become flesh" in the form of Jesus Christ. 

John stresses this point because many of his readers were of the 
opinion that Jesus was merely the Messiah, that is, a specially chosen 
human being, exactly what the Jews expected their Messiah to be. 
Whatever the other New Testament authors intended, it was and is still 
Possible to read their language about Christ in this more limited way. in 
the other three canonical gospels, for example, Jesus could be understood 
35 a remarkable man "adopted" as God's son at the moment of baptism. 
The miraculous birth reported by Matthew and Luke was typical of ancient 
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ín the Bible and outside of it, and would not in itself have 
heroes, both in the Bibie апа ouisid , 


u о 1 
could be read Ina similar way, since he often emphasized that Jesus 
obedient death and triumphant resurrection in some way justified 115 


:4; Philippians 2:9). 
d's son (Romans 1:4; Philippians | 
un “Throtghout the Gospel according to John, the author takes pains 
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clarify the identity of Christ, to explain that only one whe desc nds 
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reader 


Jesus, and he has to work so hard at it, and choose his language so 
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letters and the anonymous Le o the Hebrews, these other beings are 
a big concern, as the Christian writers argue for Christ's Superiority over 
them. Whatever these biblical authors knew to be true, they had to 
communicate it within the concepts of their audience as much as possible. 
You can move readers to new understandings and insights, but to do so 
you have to make contact at some point with something they already 
know or believe to be true. That is the challenge particularly of religious 
communication. 


One being on the borderline between God and the rest of creation 


ke to be th 
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creative, ordering energy, thought, or speech by which the 
universe is made and sustained. John picks this already known concept 
as the key to explaining Jesus’ super-human status and character. It was 
a brilliant choice, because the relation of the logos to God, according to 


os to God, according to 
those who discussed the concept among both Christian and non-Christian 
і і ciose as can be without simply disappearing into God, and 
yet not so distinct as to alienate those committed to monotheism (for 
example, Philo, the Jewish philosopher from Alexandria who was a 
contemporary of Jesus and Paul). Christians still disagree about how to 


“У доби HOW (ОЮ 


interpret John's language, and how to make it fit precise physical and 
philosophical categories of being. Some even question whether trying to 
make it fit something so technically precise is a worthwhile endeavor. But 
wherever these lines of interpretation go, it was John who took the first 
crucial step towards understanding Jesus to have a divine quality within 
him, which John identified with the ordering principle, the /ogos, of God. 

А failure to grasp the nuance of John's thought can be seen in 
how several translations inappropriately introduce the male pronoun “he” 
into John 1:1-2. In John 1:1 both the TEV and LB use the pronoun “he” for 
"the Word" at some point to reduce the redundancy of John saying “the 
Word" three times. A similar substitution of *he" can be seen in John 1:2 
in the NASB, NIV, NRSV, NAB, and the АВ. In this case, 


“Ве” replaces 
houtos, “this опе.” 


By using "he" instead of “this one,” all of these 
translations suggest that “the Word" is a male of some sort. The AB and 


the LB seem to reveal the erroneous thinking behind this translation 


choice, when they simply substitute “Christ” for “the Word.” But the 


Word is not Christ in the Gospel according to John. The Word is a divine 


being intimately associated with God that at a point in time “becomes 


fi ho . . 
- 8h," and only then, when the Word is flesh, can one say we are dealing 
With Christ. The Word, as we hax і 
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divine being or agency that transcends human qualities. It becomes (or 
becomes a part of) a “he” by “becoming flesh” as, or in, Jesus Christ, 
Only the KJV and NW accurately maintain John’s careful, non-personal 
language for the Word in this phase of its existence, before it “becomes 
flesh” and, in the process, becomes a “he.” l 

| have no doubt that the wording of John 1:1 15 careful and 
deliberate in its every detail. John was doing a very tricky thing: trying to 
express Jesus' exalted status without violating monotheism. This has 
been a challenging task throughout Christian history, and John was the 
first person to tackle it. I think we owe it to him, therefore, to stick as 


closely to his words as we can, and not contort them into something else, 
Summing Up 
Grammatically, John 1:1 is not a difficult verse to translate. It follows 


familiar, ordinary structures of Greek expression. А lexical ("interlinear") 
translation of the controversial clause would read: “Апа а god was the 
Word” А minimal literal (“formal equivalence") translation. would 
rearrange the word order to match proper English expression: Апа the 
Word was a god." The preponderance of evidence, from Greek grammar, 
from literary context, and from cultural environment, supports this 
translation, of which "the Word was divine" would be a slightly more 
polished variant carrying the same basic meaning. l Both of these 
renderings are superior to the traditional translation which goes BUM 
these three key factors that guide accurate translation. The NASB, NIV, 
NRSV, and NAB follow the translation concocted by the KJV translators. 
This translation awaits a proper defense, since no obvious one emerge 
from Greek grammar, the literary context of John, or the cultura 
i in which John is writing. [n] 
MON TEV, and LB are even further away form the origine 
Greek than the KJV tradition. The AB reads, "the Word was God Himsels 
The LB, similarly, has “Не... is himself God." There is no word ШИ 
original Greek of John 1:1 corresponding to “himself.” The TEV offers, d. 
was the same as бод.” We find nothing іп the original Greek from УП! 
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А " hinx 
“God the Father,” these translators dissolve the very Trinity they ¢ 


ating 1 
“нь з 


they are supporting by 
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dietinctivenecs of the Ward £e Crd the Rather РАДЕ РУРАЛНИ thee 
üiSunvi НББ Oi uic ху Ота irom voa uie ratner - a aijstinctiveness that 


John very carefully worked into his 
suggesting intimacy and unity. 

Bias has shaped most of these translations much more than has 
accurate attention to the wording of the Bible. The NW translation of 
John 1:1 is superior to that of the other eight translations we are 
comparing. І do not think it is the best possible translation for a modern 
English reader; but at least it breaks with the KJV tradition followed by all 
the others, and it does so in the right direction by paying attention to how 
Greek grammar and syntax actually work. No translation of John 1:1 that 
1 can imagine is going to 
John is subtle, and we do him no service by reducing his subtlety to crude 
simplicities. All that we can ask is that a translation be an accurate 
starting point for exposition and interpretation. Only the NW achieves 
that, as provocative as it sounds to the modern reader. The other 


ago 


ospel alongside of statements 


oino f erfect 
or 


fectly clear and obvious in its meaning. 


translations cut off the eynlnratinn af the verca'c mean} Lot РАДА 
чапмацопз eut oii me ехрогацоп or tne verse s meaning before it has 
even begun 

NOTES 


l. Actually, “word” is a very inadequate translation of /ogos and, like many 
elements of the KJV translation that have dominated the English translation 
tradition, owes much more to the Latin verbum of the Vulgate than it does to the 


original Greek /ogos. I will have more to say about the meaning of /ogos later in 
this chapter. 


2. The form used in John 1:1b and 1:2 is the “accusative” ton theon, which is the 


form used when a noun is the object of a preposition such as pros (“with” or 
a 
near"), 


3. Greek nouns change their form depending on how they are used in a sentence, 
and these distinct forms are called noun cases. The necessity of the definite article 
aS a marker of definiteness varies from one noun case to another. If you w 


you wante 


Ю say “оў God,” you would use the genitive (“of”) form of the noun, which is 


Фери rathar than +f "a "EN ME і 
eou rather than theos. In its genitive torm, a definite noun doesn't necessarily 
need the article, 


5 
с 
[on 
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4. john 1:4: *The life was the ] j 
have the definite article, yet we know that “the life” is the subject because in the 
immediately preceding clause John was talking about “the life," not “the light.” 
Compare John 6:63: “The spirit is the life-maker"; John 6:51: “Тһе bread that | 
shall give is my flesh (word-for-word: the bread that | shall give the flesh of me 
is)"; John 15:1: "My father is the farmer (word-for-word: the father of me the 


гаће of humans 
пи Ob ніцай», 


farmer is)." 
5. Based on the exceptions in the Gospel of John, Harner concludes: “The fact 
as definite sim 


necessarily regard an anarthrous predicate as definite simpiy because H pt 
the verb" (Harner 1973, pages 82-83, note 19). 


. Luke 4:41; John 1:21; 6:51; 15:1; Romans 4:13; | Corinthians 9:1 and 2: 11:3; 
1:25: 2 Corinthians 1:12; 3:2; 3:17; 2 Peter 1:17; Revelation 19:8; 20:14 


7. Examples of pre-verb anarthrous predicate nominatives that do not have a 
qualitative function include John 9:16 ("And there was a schism among then. ), 
and 1 Corinthians 8:4 (“There is no god except one."). Examples of anarthrous 


predicate nominatives after the verb with a qualitative function include Mark 9:35; 
Luke 20:33; John 4:18; John 18:13; Acts 10:36; 2 Thessalonians 


8. Another example from John would be 7:12: agathos estin. This sentence 
consists of an anarthrous predicate nominative before the be-verb, with a subject 
implied in the form of the verb, and can be translated either as *He is a good 
person," or “Не is good." 


9. An example of this is Orlinsky and Bratcher, page 210. Bratcher was the 
principal translator of the TEV. 


10. What | have just explained is not some novel interpretation ofthe passage. It 
is. in fact, part of the orthodox, mainstream understanding within Christianity, 
what is known as the “Two-Nature Christology.” The “Two-Nature’ doctrin 
-< not the oniy possible way to understand what John means by the Wor 
IS поў tne oniy POSSIOIS way У чиме i | і Jesus 
becoming flesh. But that doctrine is in agreement with John in the idea that 
Christ does not pre-exist with God, rather the Word does. 


TXY/LT Wo 

LWELVE 
TLE QDIDTIT WPITT А т ич 
А ЗЕ ИМ] WHALE ШАКА 


In the New Testament. we find th 
in the New 1 t tina t 


e e L “h 
estament, we Tin 


he phrase “holy spirit” a total of eighty- 
seven times. The New Testament writers use this expression to speak 
about a definite, single entity that plays a dominant and multifaceted role 
in the life of the Christian community. It is obviously a key concent of the 
Bible. The terminology of the phrase “holy spirit,” like all of the language 
employed in the New Testament, is drawn from a larger cultural context 
which helps modern translators and readers to understand the implicit and 
explicit significance of the concept. 

The books of the New Testament were written by and for people 
who were much more accustomed to speak of "spirits" than we are today. 
The vocabulary of "spirit" was used broadly, and covered just about 
everything that occurred beyond the realm of the physical senses. Of 
course, we still speak of "spiritual" things, and still have expressions such 
as "the human spirit." But the relative rarity of such expressi 


ве in or 
OT Suc Pressions in our 


daily speech skews our understanding of the biblical language of "spirit." 


Вега; сл iir = 
= ~аџзе WE па 


Testament. This tendency collaborates with the historical develonmen 


of Su. TRIS tendenc collanorates tac nistoricat aeveiopment 
Christian theology, which has over the centuries elaborated the idea of 
the Hol, eld 1 frag g ~ "EA . 

e moly Spirit, and consolidated many references to spirit" in the New 
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Later Christian theology also applied the 


1 va. МЕ EY 
technical status of a “person” on the Holy Spirit, which has lead modern 
translators and readers to think of the Holy Spirit in human terms as а 
“who,” even a “he,” rather than as an “it? that transcends human 
measures of personhood. 

As a result of these conditions, many modern translators read the 
Holy Spirit into passages where it does not actually appear, verses where 
"spirit" is used to refer to other "spiritual" things. At the same time, they 
confine the Holy Spirit within human concepts of personhood by altering 
the meaning of Greek pronouns from neuter to masculine. The real danger 
here is that the Holy Spirit as it is actually found in the New Testament will 
be misunderstood and distorted by adding to it qualities it does not have 
and attributing to it acts that the biblical authors actually ascribe to other 
kinds of “spirit.” It is essential that the New Testament texts be read with 
an understanding of their own manner of expression. | It is the duty of 
translators to convey to modern readers the exact way in which the New 
Testament speaks of the Holy Spirit and other spirits, and not to distort 
the texts by reading into them biased interpretations rooted іп our iater 
position in history. 
“The holy spirit” m 
in the eiehty-seven occurrences of the phrase "holy spirit," it appears 
forty-two times with the definite article and forty-five times without the 
definite article. As we have seen, the lack ofa definite article with а noun 
normally means that it should be translated indefinitely (“а holy spirit"). 
But under certain grammatical conditions, the article may not be necessary 
to establish the definiteness of the “holy spirit." For example, in section 
1128 of Smyth’s grammar, we read, “The article is very often omitted т 
phrases containing а preposition.” In other words, the absence of t А 
definite article with a noun following а preposition is a regular Feat 
Greek grammar, and does not necessarily mean that the noun is indefin’ i 

The phrase “holy spirit” occurs in a prepositional phrase twen У 
one times in the New Testament? The article generally is not " M 
these phrases, and the few times it is can be explained by other й не 
Greek grammar and syntax. In these examples, Smyth's Tule" eut 
article may be omitted from a noun preceded бу a preposition mot 
necessarily making the noun indefinite seems to apply. So we cà 


ау ade 

р “holy 

assume that the lack of an article in these passages means that tity 
finite in them. It is more probable that the definite entit» 
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“the holy spirit,” is meant. 

“Holy spirit" also appears in verbal phrases where characteristics 
of the verb may cause the article to be dropped. The expression “filled 
with holy spirit” occurs fourteen times in the New Testament? The verb 
"fill" has objects in the genitive form, a form which does not need the 
article to establish definiteness as much as the nominative or accusative 
forms до.“ The lack of the article in these cases does not necessarily make 
the expression indefinite. 

So, even though in the eighty-seven occurrences of “holy spirit” 
it appears forty-five times without the definite article, we have found 


reason in thirty-two of those ins 


ible definite sense 
to the phrase. That leaves thirteen occurrences of “holy spirit” without 
the definite article. 

In six of these remaining cases, because the phrase “holy spirit” 


without necessarily becoming indefinite, we canno 


spirit” is more likely to be definite or indefinite: Romans 15: 13; 1 
Thessalonians 1:6; Titus 3:5; Hebrews 2:4; 6:4; | Peter 1:12. In all six of 
these verses, the NW translates “holy spirit” indefinitely, while the other 
translations have “the holy spirit." Either translation is possible. 


“a holy spirit” 

We are left with seven cases where we can be fairly sure that “holy spirit” 
is used indefinitely. Most of these cases can be explained by the 
requirements of the narratives in which they appear. By playing with 
indefiniteness, the New Testament authors were able to convey the 


novelty of the “holy spirit” as it began to become known to people 
touched by the Christian mission. 


Acts 8:15: ... that they might receive a holy spirit (pneuma hagion). 


Because the phrase is in the accusative form, the absence of the article 
Suggests indefiniteness. The NW translation (“to get holy spirit”) is 
indefinite in meaning, even though the indefinite article is not used. In 
this, as in the following cases, the NW seems to be employing the form of 
English expression used of material or substance (“The jar is pewter”), 
Where the indefinite article is not used, just as several translations do in 
John 4:24 (mentioned in chapter eleven)? All other translations use the 
definite article in Acts 8:15, even though it is not found in the ori 


о 


& 
5 
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Acts 8:17-19: Then they placed their hands upon them and they received a 
holy spirit (pneuma hagion). And when Simon saw that 
through the placement of the hands of the apostles the spirit 
(to pneuma) is given, he offered them money, saying, "Give 
to me also this authority, so that on whomever I might place 
my hands they might receive a holy spirit (pneuma hagiun).® 


The missing article here makes the phrase indefinite. Here, too, the NW 
follows the Greek in not making “holy spirit" definite (“receive holy 
spirit"), although it doesn't actually use the indefinite article. The other 
translations again add the definite article. 


Acts 10:38: Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with/by a holy 


spirit (p (pneumati hagidt) and power. 


“Holy spirit” is coordinated with “power,” and both terms 
here. The NW has, accordingly, "anointed him with holy spirit. The 
other translations ignore the original Greek and add "the" to "holy spirit." 


Acts 19:2: And he said to them, ‘Did you receive a holy spirit (pneuma 


hagion elabete) when you believed? And ihey (said) to him, 
‘We have not even heard if there is a holy spirit (pneuma 


hagion).' 


In this example, the first sentence involves "holy spirit" in the accusative 
form. The absence of the article suggests indefiniteness here. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the second occurrence of “holy spirit,” this time 
with the verb “ a combination (similar to that discussed in chapter 
eleven) that leaves no room for doubt that “holy spirit” is meant to be 
indefinite, So the NW has “receive holy spirit" and “a holy spirit." The 
other translations obey the rules of Greek grammar in the second sentence, 
and all print “а Holy Spirit" By having both the indefinite article and 
capitalized “Holy Spirit, " they are entangled in a contradiction. How can 
the definite, singular “Holy Spirit” be indefinite? None e of these translators 
seem to have noticed the contradiction built into their translations. 


first sentence they all add the definite article. 


In the 
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Luke 2:25: And a a holy spirit was u 


ep auton). 


As the subject of the verb “was,” “spirit” would normally have the definite 
article. Therefore, the fact that it does not shows that the author wanted 
it to be understood in the generic, indefinite sense. The NW prints 
accordingly “and holy spirit was upon him.” The other translations ignore 
the rules of Greek grammar and add the article “the.” 


Luke 11:13: The Father from heaven will give a holy spirit t o those who 


ask him (ho patër ex ouran 


aitousin auton). 


If Luke meant a specific “holy spirit," he would have been obligated to use 
the definite article here. He does not. So the NW translates “will give 


holy spirit." The other translations add "the" without justification in the 
original Greek. 
John 20:22: And when he had said this, he breathed on them and said to 


them, ‘Receive a holy spirit (labete pneuma hagion).’ 


We would fully expect "holy spirit" to be definite here, but the Greek 
grammar does not cooperate. With an object in the accusative form, we 
are constrained to take “holy spirit’ indefinitely. All translations other 
than the NW, of course, make it definite despite this grammatical obstacle. 

According to the normal rules of Greek grammar, the most 
obvious translation of the phrases in these seven passages would be “а 
holy spirit." None of the translations we are comparing give that reading. 
Another possible way to translate these phrases would be the article-less 
English indefinite of substance: *holy spirit" This is the way the NW 
translators handle them. The other translation teams make a habit of 
changing the wording “а holy spirit" or *holy spirit" into "the Holy 
Spirit" apparently so uncomfortable with the indefiniteness of the 
expression that they sometimes stumble into the nonsensical "a Holy 
Spirit." 


Which spirit? 
English has three relative pronouns. The personal relative pronoun 


“who/whom” is used in reference to people. The impersonal relative 
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vhich" is used in reference to everything else: objects, animals, 
and so on. It is also used for forces, abstract principles, and so forth. The 
relative pronoun “that” is used in certain kinds of expressions in place of 
either *who/whom" or “which.” In other words, “that” is a neutral relative 
pronoun that does not in itself indicate whether what is referred to is 
personal or impersonal. ; | 
Greek also has three relative pronouns.’ But they do not directly 
correspond with the three English ones. Greek nouns have something 
called “gender.” That is, some nouns are "masculine," some are 
“feminine,” and some are “neuter.” Greek has three forms of pronoun to 
of nouns. The pronoun лоз is used of people and 


ronoun “wh 


mate th 
match these thr 


a: и - 
things the name of which is a "masculine" noun. The pronoun лё 


likewise, is used of people and things named with a "feminine" noun. 
Finally, the pronoun Ло is used of anything to which a "neuter" noun 


inds 


о 


corresponds. | я 
ut that both “masculine” and “feminine” Greek 


s out that both “masculine 
turns ou та: 


Now it turr 
nouns can be used for impersonal things as well as persons. But "neuter 
nouns are used only for impersonal things, such as objects, animals, 
forces, abstract principles, and so on. The same holds true for 
“masculine,” “feminine,” and “neuter” pronouns. Greek tends to use 


sarennal ранна mo re than Enolish does. Some things that would be 
persona pronouns more tian спризи М B 


handled with “which” in English, because they are not persons, are 
nouns that name them are either “masculine” or "feminine." But even 
though the "personal" category is larger in Greek than in English, the 
“Holy Spirit" is referred to by a "neuter" noun in Greek. Consequently, it 
is never spoken of with personal pronouns in Greek, It is а which," not 
a" who." It is an "it," not a "he." ol 

This is a case, then, where the importance of the principle of 
following the primary, ordinary, generally recognized meaning of the Greek 
when translating becomes clear. To take a word that everywhere else 
would be translated “which” or “that,” and arbitrarily change it to “who 


браз vind of 
or “whom” when it happens to be used of “the holy spirit,” 15 à MM 
n 


CUOI 


inaccurate. | . nd (50 
In Acts 5:32 it is said, “We are witnesses of these things, а The 


is) the holy spirit, which (ho) God has given to those who obey him.” 


'ngs of 
NW has “which.” the NAB uses “that.” Both are accurate renderings 
NW has “which,” the NA 
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the relative pronoun Ло. But the KIV, NASB, NIV, NRSV, and AB all 
change the word to “whom,” the TEV and LB to “who,” guided in this 
choice solely by a theological bias about the nature or character of the 
*Holy Spirit" that overrides accurate translation. 

In Ephesians 4:30, Paul writes, “And do not cause grief to the 
holy spirit of God, by which you are sealed for a day of redemption." How 
do our translators handle the relative pronoun “which” in the phrase en 
hai? The NRSV, NAB, and NW translate literally “with which"; the KJV 
offers "whereby." But the NASB, NIV, and AB change the expression to 
"by/with whom." The LB has "he is the one who." The TEV restructures 
the sentence to avoid the relative pronoun. 

In | Corinthians 6:19, Paul asks *Don't you know that your body 
is a temple of the holy spirit in you, which you have from God?" The 
Greek relative pronoun is used here at the beginning of the clause “which 
you have from God." It appears in the genitive ("of") form because it 


refers back to “of the holy spirit,” which is al 


1 in the gan 
Writ Н 


so іп the genitive form. Both 
the personal, masculine relative pronoun Aos (“who/whom”) and the 
impersonal, neuter reiative pronoun Ло (“which”) become Aou in the 
genitive form, and that is the form that appears in 1 Corinthians 6:19: hou. 


For translators to decide whether to translate hou as “who/whom” or 


“ 1 7 
which," they have to see whether the dent (th 


nt Ciil (ine 


antece 
АПУ 


to) is masculine or neuter. The antecedent in this verse is fo hagion 
pneuma, which is neuter. Therefore, the relative pronoun Лом should be 
translated *which." 

The KJV, NRSV, and NW, following sound rules of translation, 
print “which.” The NASB, NIV, NAB, TEV, and AB use “who” or “whom” 
instead (the AB even capitalizes “Who”). There is no linguistic 
justification for doing this. Instead, these translators have allowed their 
bias towards a personal understanding of the "Holy Spirit" to override 
accurate translation. Some of them touch up the verse in other ways for 
the same reason. Paul says "the holy spirit in you." The NASB and NIV 
change this to “who is in you.” Both the AB and TEV further personify 
by translating the Greek “іп you" as “who lives inside/within you.” The 
LB similarly adds “he lives within you.” All of these changes are due to 


theological bias, since they have no foundation whatsoever in the Greek 


Words of the biblical text. 


In John 14:26, Jesus says, “But the defender (parak/étos) -- the 
holy spirit, which the Father will send in my name -- that one will teach 


you everything.” Here a relative pronoun and a demonstrative pronoun 


noun f£ he 
noun it D 
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are involved in the sentence. The demonstrative pronoun "that one” 
(ekeinos) refers back to the word "defender" (parak/étos), a masculine 
noun meaning a defense attorney or supporter, a role thought appropriate 
only for males in the male-dominated society in which the Greek language 
was formed. Since Greek grammar requires gender agreement between а 
pronoun and the noun it refers back to, “that one" is in the masculine 
form, like “defender.” The relative pronoun “which” (ho) refers back to 
the phrase “holy spirit,” which as always appears in the neuter form, So, 
the neuter pronoun “which” (Ло) is used rather than the masculine form 
(hos). 

In accordance with these details of the verse, the KJV and NW 
accurately have “which.” Another legitimate option is to avoid making an 
issue of whether the “holy spirit” is an it or a s/he, So the NAB uses the 
universal relative pronoun “that,” and the LB rephrases to avoid the 
relative pronoun altogether. But the NASB, NIV, NRSV, AB, and TEV 
employ the personal form “whom,” which deliberately goes against the 
neuter gender of the original Greek. Their only reason for doing so isa 
theological bias in favor of their own belief ina personalized “Holy Spirit.” 

A similarly biased choice is made with respect to the 


demonstrative pronoun "that one."  Demonstratives have the sole 
function of pointing to something. ln themselves they carry no 
information other than identifying what previously mentioned thing is 
being talked about again. We see an accurate literal handling of this part 
of Greek speech in the NW’s “that one”; but this comes across a bit stilted 
in English. The NIV and NRSV avoid this awkwardness by constructing 
the sentence in such a way as to make the demonstrative unnecessary. 
On the other hand, the KJV, NASB, NAB, AB, TEV, and LB change “that 
one" to “he” (the NASB and AB even capitalize “Не”), adding a 
personalizing (and masculinizing) sense to the "holy spirit.” In chapter SIX, 
І already discussed cases like this where a demonstrative pronoun should 
only be translated with “һе” when the immediate context points to а 
specific male person as being the subject under discussion. In John 14:26, 
the subject under discussion is the -- neuter -- “holy spirit.” Theretore, 
the use of the pronoun “he” is inappropriate here. l 

As always, it is not the theology of the translators to which І 
object, but the habit of imposing that theology on the biblical text. Their 
theological interpretation of the character of the Holy Spirit may be right. 


, з cl Bible, 
But it can only be right if it is based on an unbiased reading ot the DID й 
se o 
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the relative pronoun when it refers to the “holy spirit,” | would s 
using "that." Since this English relative pronoun is used of both persons 
and things, its use in translations of the New Testament would not 
foreclose tlhe issue of the character of the "holy spirit," but would allow 
both personal and impersonal interpretations of it. The grammatical 
gender of the phrase suggests an impersonal interpretation, but the 
question cannot be settled by that fact alone. I think the evidence of the 
literary conitext is complex enough that we should replicate the Bible's own 
ambiguity about the “holy spirit" in English translations. 


At the time when the books of the New Testament were written, Greek 
writing didi not distinguish between capital and small letters. The early 
biblical mainuscripts are written entirely in what by later standards would 
be called c;apital letters. The original Greek manuscripts can give us no 
guidance albout capitalization. 

Tlherefore, the capitalization of certain words in the Bible is 
entirely a matter of convention, habit and tradition. The King James 
translators chose to capitalize certain words, such as personal names, 
formal titles, especially those used of God and Jesus, and a few 


theologicallly significant concepts, such as “Holy Ghost.” Most modern 
translations simply have chosen to follow the standard set by the KJV. 
Some have expanded upon it, by capitalizing pronouns that refer to God 
or Jesus (те NASB and AB do this). Most have adopted the form “Holy 
Spirit" in pllace ofthe KJV's *Holy Ghost". The NAB translators departed 
from this tradition by deciding not to capitalize the adjective *holy" in the 
expression “holy Spirit" The NW has broken entirely with the KJV 
tradition бу never capitalizing “holy spirit" or "spirit." 

Simce the original Greek does not dictate capitalization, one 
cannot faullt these various capitalization programs. It is as perfectly 
legitimate ко print “holy spirit” as it is to print “Holy Spirit.” One can only 
demand comsistency in the application of capitalization. Since the KJV 
program folllowed by most modern translations capitalizes “Spirit” only 
when a reference to the “Holy Spirit” is understood, any appearance of a 
capitalized “Spirit” implies “Holy Spirit" An issue of accuracy, therefore, 
is whether ‘the original Greek suggests that the “Holy Spirit” is meant 
when the word “spirit” appears, The decision to capitalize “Spirit” when 
the reference is thought to be to the “Holy Spirit” gives license to the 
biased insertion of the “Holy Spirit” into dozens of passages of the Bible 
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More than one spirit 

The Greek word translated as "spirit" is pneuma, the most basic meaning 
of which is “wind,” the movement of air. Wind is a force that we can feel, 
but cannot see or even really touch. So this was a good word to be 
applied to all areas of human experience that are not external and visible, 
Jesus makes use of this core meaning of the word in John 3:8: "The wing 
(to pneuma) blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, but do not 
know from where it comes and where it goes. So 15 everyone who has 
been born from the spirit (tou pneumatos).” It is quite clear that Jesus is 
making a spiritual point with a natural, mundane analogy. Jesus draws 
upon Nicodemus’ experience of nature to heip him understand what he is 
trying to tell him. Because the word pneuma means “wind” as well as 
“spirit” (the same is true of the Hebrew and/or Aramaic word Jesus might 
have employed in an actual conversation with Nicodemus), his analogy 


between the behavior of the wind and the behavior of one “born from 
spirit” works very weil. Notice that it is impossible to translate pneuma 
the same way in both places in John 3:8 without losing the meaning of 
what Jesus is saying. You cannot just choose one definition out of the 

and use it every single time to translate a term. Context shifts 


dictionary апо Use it Уе y за 


the possible meaning of a term, and must be carefully considered when 
making а translation. All of the translations we are comparing translate the 
word as “wind” in the first occurrence, and “spirit” in the second. Most 
modern readers of these Bibles, however, have no idea how Jesus’ 
explanation works in the original Greek, where the connection between 

“wind” and “spirit” is obvious. The NRSV and the NW add helpful 
footnotes to explain the connection. 

All of the translations we are comparing show that their 
translators recognized the multipte uses of “spirit” in the New Testament. 
They all have several occurrences of “spirit” without capitalization. 
Among the many uses of “spirit” to be found in the New Testament are 


the following: 
A. The breath or life-giving spirit, that which animates the body, for example: 


James 2:26 For just as the body without a spirit (choris pneumatos) 15 
dead, so also faith without deeds is dead. 


, А . А he 
Matthew 27:50 And Jesus cried out again in a loud voice and gave upt 
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spirit (£o pneuma). 
John 19:30 He bowed the head (and) delivered the spirit (to pneuma). 


В. А person’ s individual spirit, his or her character and personality, one's private 
thoughts,® for example: 


Matthew 26:4] The spirit (to pneuma) is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


Luke 1:80 And the child grew and became strong in spirit (ekrataiouto 
pneumati). 

John 11:33 He groaned in the spirit (16i pneumati), and was disturbed. 

John 13:21: Jesus was disturbed in the spiri 


Hv spir it (tõi pneumati). 


C. The spiritual domain of activity, the realm that transcends material reality, for 
example: 
| Peter 4:6 


igh judged as humans are in 


only i t be 

flesh, but also might live as God does in spiri (pneumati). 
In all the examples given above, the translations we are comparing 
accurately reflect the distinct meanings of “spirit” in the three categories. 
The formal equivalence translations use “spirit” without capitalization, and 
the dynamic equivalence translations frequently substitute phrases that 
convey the same idea without even using the word "spirit." But it is not 
difficult to find examples where each of the same translations show a 
misunderstanding of how the word “spirit” is being used. These 
misunderstandings are encouraged by theological bias that tends to read 
the Holy Spirit into the text. 


Misunderstood references to “breath” or “life-spirit” 

Because we don't use language of a "life-spirit" every day, and because 
the tendency of modern Christians is to think of only the one, “holy” spirit 
whenever "spirit" is mentioned, modern translators sometimes 
misunderstand that a New testament author is employing this idea of the 
individual's life-giving spirit. For example: 


163; The spirit (/o pneuma) is that which gives life (го 
гдорогоип); the flesh does not benefit anything. The words 
that І have spoken to you are spirit (pneuma) and life (268). 
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Starting with the basic idea that the breath/spirit is what gives n a 
body, Jesus equates “spirit” with “life,” and goes on to equate ot of 
these with his words. His words are for the hearer like what “breath” and 
“life” are for the lifeless body. Jesus makes his point by an analogy that 
builds on the general understanding of "spirit" or breath as life-giving. 
The basic, unspecialized meaning of “spirit” in this verse 15 accurately 
translated by the KJV, NRSV, NAB, and NW, none of which capitalize 

ui The NASB, NIV, and AB, however, by capitalizing "Spirit in the 
first part of the passage, show à misunderstanding of how “spirit” is being 
used by Jesus, and import into the passage the Hoty spin әт 
and AB translators further alter the meaning of the original to suit their 
theology when they use the personal pronouns "who" to refer to the 


iri though the original Greek uses the neuter (“it”) article in the 
spirit, even though tne orig 


phrase "that which gives life" (to z0iopotour). NEM 
| The TEV completely rewrites the verse, giving жа tota 

canino: “What gives life is God's Spirit; man's power 15 of no use at all. 
The words | have spoken to you bring God's life-giving Spirit.” By this 
wording, the translator not only has introduced the “Holy Spirit" into a 


passage that has nothing to do with it, but also has interpreted Jesus’ 
meaning in line with his own evangelical views аран SEHE NT 
may or may not be correct, but are not to be found in this verse. Jesus 
says that his words bring life; he says nothing specifically here about the 
role of the Holy Spirit in that process, nor that his words bring it. " 
The LB also changes the meaning of the verse: Only the i 
Spirit gives eternal life. Those born only once, with physical Un М 
never receive this gift. But now І have told you how to Bett ^ т 
spiritual gift." Where does the translator get all this? Not fror 


original words of the Gospel of John!” 


ця irit 
Misunderstood references to а person's own individual зри sene in 
The habit of thinking of the Holy Spirit as the primary spirit pre 


ПАО Va vui . у : an 
bstitute it for 
me modern translators to su 
the New Testament causes 50 ely 
1 а in массаоес ссига 
individual's own personal spirit in passage» they do not à 
understand. 


fecti i or each 
ns 12:10-11; Those who are affectionate with brotherly love f 


| i | er, nol 
other, those who give preference 1n honor to each oth 


ПОЕ | ea ent in the anirit (тај pneumati zeontes): 
lacking in zeal, fervent in the spirit (or py 
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serving the Lord. 


Paul is describing the qualities he wants his readers to possess and 
develop. The verb zed means to boil or bubble up. When used of a 
person, “boiling” means effervescent, energized, active. The English word 
*zest" comes from the related Greek noun (zesis) and adjective (zestos). So 
the phrase Paul uses here means to have a zestful character, The article 
functions as a possessive: "fervent in their spirit." 

Several translations are literal: “fervent in spirit" (KJV, NASB, 
NAB); “ardent in spirit" (NRSV). The TEV, fulfilling in this case its stated 


specific Greek expressions, proposes, “with a heart full of devotion.”; the 
LB similarly offers the helpful “serve the Lord enthusiastically.” The NIV 
suggests “keep your spiritual fervor,’ for which technically we would 
need a genitive rather than a dative form, but is in the general area of 


verse by the translation “aglow with the Spirit." Even though the NW 
doesn’t capitalize “spirit” as the AB does, this wording can only mean the 
same as it does in the AB. The AB also offers the variant: “burning with 
the Spirit." The translators of these two versions have not grasped that 


Paul is using “spirit” to speak of a person’s own character and attitude. 
Colossians 1:8: ... Who also informed us of your love in spirit (en pneumati). 


“Spirit” is used here, as it often is, to refer to the set of attitudes or 
personality traits a person has. The “spirits” of the Colossian Christians 
were characterized by love. On this foundation, Paul intends to build an 
accurate knowledge of the Christian faith, which he feels is still somewhat 
deficient among the Colossians. This is pretty straightforward stuff. Yet 
modern translations go out of their way to confuse things. 

Most formulate something called “love in the Spirit” (KJV, NASB, 
NIV, NRSV, NAB, AB). I have to admit that | have no idea what that 
means. Does it mean that they love the Spirit? Or do they love in the 
Spirit, but not in other ways? Or do they experience love when possessed 


by the Spirit? So for help with this concept, I turn to the paraphrases. The 
ТЕУ makes thi 


is cance of it: “Ца has tald na of the lave that the нікі has 
Naxes ins sense Or tt. пе nas toid us OF tne iove that ine Spirit nas 


given you.” The LB, similarly, offers: “Апа he is the one who has told us 
about the great love for others which the Holy Spirit has given you." 
These are gallant attempts to make sense of /he other English 
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translations, but unfortunately they take great liberties with the original 
Greek, which has nothing in it to suggest that the "spirit referred to has 
given anything. The love mentioned is ѓи spirit, not given by it. The NW 
tries something completely different: "who also disclosed to us your love 
in a spiritual way." 15 their love “in a spiritual way, or is the disclosure 
somehow delivered “іп a spiritual way"? The translation is unclear, and 
in either case misses the mark. 


Ephesians 6:18: Ву means of every prayer and petition, praying always in 
spirit (en pneumati). . . 


Paul is encouraging his audience to be in a constant state of prayer. He 


certainly does not mean that they should stop everything else in пег 
lives and make vocal prayers unceasingly until they drop over from 
exhaustion and starvation. He is talking about prayerfulness within, 
mental prayers, made "in your spirit, not out 1975. 

The NW follows Paul's intent here: "carry on prayer on every 
occasion in spirit." The other major translations, through à bias that 
to see the specific “Holy Spirit” іп most 


o 


is their translators у in 
occurrences of the word "spirit," concoct something called “praying in de 
irit.” KJV, NASB, NIV, NRSV, NAB, and AB SM "EE ioo 
Spin ive orm of the phrase, adding the definite articte and a capital S. 
The TEV goes further in this biased direction, by translating M 
every occasion as the Spirit leads." This isa highly interpretive rencor e, 
following the tendency of the TEV to make the spirit the active su er 
every passage where it appears, in line with the beliefs of d e аг й й 
rather than the meaning of the Greek. The LB, similarly, provides й іа 
with personality that is lacking in the original: "Pray all the ame i ah 
for anything in line with the Holy Spirit's wishes. To be ful y ope Holy 
its readers, the LB should mark its additions: "in [line with the 


Spirit[ s wishes}.” 


Corin 4 in tongues is no aking to people: 

inthi 12: tongues is not speaking to p 
thians 14:2: For the one who speaks in > peo 

ni understands [literally, “hears | (him). 


one 
no uin 


but to God; for no o 
rather he speaks mysteries in spirit (pneumati). 


. «і irit” 
ations understand that since Paul uses the phrase "In SPI 
au eee ng in this 
the 


+ 
e ~ 
цай . ni 
to refer to what goes on inside a person, It can have that mea 


i ге things spoken “in tongues” is locked up inside 
verse. The meaning of things spoken іп 1015 
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speaker, and not revealed to those who can only hear the sounds. To help 
readers understand Paul's meaning that the “spirit” is the hidden inner 
realm of the human, the NASB and NIV add the possessive pronoun “his” 
to "spirit." The KJV and NAB leave the wording literal “in spirit" or “іп 
the spirit.” 

The NIV translators seem to have argued among themselves 
about Paul’s meaning, for a footnote gives the alternative “by the Spirit.” 
The NRSV has “speaking mysteries in the Spirit." The AB chooses "in the 
Spirit he utters secret truths." The NW reads “speaks sacred secrets by 
the spirit." The TEV opts for "speaking secret truths by the power of the 

kin g by the power of the 
Spirit but it will all be a secret.” So four translations capitalize “Spirit,” 
implying the “Holy Spirit." The NW translation is ambiguous, since it 
gives agency to “the spirit,” but does not capitalize “Spirit,” so that we do 
not know if the word is meant to refer to person’s own spirit or the “holy 
While the above verse in isolation is somewhat ambiguous about 
what is meant by “spirit,” the literary context proves that the spirit 
involved is one’s own personal spirit. A few verses down the page, Paul 
comments further: 


| Сог. 14:14-16: If [ pray in a tongue, my spirit (to pneuma mou) prays, but 
my mind is unfruitful. What is it then? I will pray 
in/by/with the spirit (12 pneumati), and | will pray also 
in/by/with the mind; f will sing in/by/with the spirit (10i 
pneumati) and І will sing also in/by/with the mind. 
Otherwise, if you say a blessing (only) in/by/with spirit 
(pneumati), how will the one occupying the place of the 
uninstructed speak the ‘Amen’ upon your thanksgiving, since 
he or she does not know what you are saying?" 


As in 14:2, Paul treats speaking “іп spirit" as something incomprehensible 
to an audience. What he adds here is the detail that what he means by 
"spirit" is a person's own spirit. Іп verse 14 he specifically says that when 
speaking in a tongue, his own spirit (“ту spirit") is the one speaking, 
While his mind is unable to understand what the words mean. He then 
goes on to argue that useful prayer and song in the church is that 
Produced by the spirit and mind working together, that is, a person's 


Spiritual intuition must be connected to his or her conscious 
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T. [n his references to “the spirit" (as well as "mind") in verse |5, 
then, Paul means the same as "my spirit" (and "my mind") in verse 14. 
When ће switches to advice to his readers in verse 16, he means "your 
spirit The definite article serves in both verses in place of the 
possessive pronoun. The NIV, AB, and TEV appropriately translate using 
“my” in verse 15, and the NIV and AB use “your” in verse 16. The KIV, 
NASB, NRSV, and NAB stick to the more woodenly literal the. All of 
these translations accurately convey Paul's use of “spirit” here as 


meaning an individual's own spirit. The NW goes astray in this case. It 


has *my [gift ofthe] spirit" in verse 14 "the [gift of the] spirit" in verse 15, 
as "the [g 
and “а [gift of the] spirit" in verse 16. This is not what Paul means, and 


Sateen na de, 


the NW has slipped the “Holy Spirit” into the passage illegitimately. The 
carallelism with “mind” should have made it clear that the “Holy Spirit" is 
parallelism 


not meant here. 


Misunderstood references to a spiritual domain of activity and reality 


The habit of reading the Holy Spirit into references to spitit also finds its 

way into passages where "spirit" is used to refer to a level of reality. 

1 Peter 3:18-19; Christ suffered once | 
unrighteous, so that he might lead you to God, put to death 
in flesh, but animated in spirit (pneumatt), 1n which also he 
went and preached to the spirits (fois pneumasin) in prison. 


r sins, the righteous one for the 


The death of Jesus “іп flesh" is contrasted to his ongoing existence mn 


spirit." In the latter state, he is said to have preached to imprisonet 
“spirits,” which must be similarly disembodied dead, or else отет т " 
spirit-beings. You could argue whether the expressions "in fos | shy 
spirit” refer to states of being (Jesus was put to death in his MM 
existence, and exists afterwards in spirit) or to the agents of panne » 
death” or “giving life” (Jesus is put to death by flesh and given li 


m aa for 
i "6 original audience 19' 
spirit). It would certainly have made sense to Peter’s orig 


і irit. si is а basic 
bout someone being animated by spirit, since that is à 


him to speak about someone bein hat 


role that the pneuma plays in ancient thought. But since the idea 


. ; wo 
leath by flesh is otherwise unknown, and since the t 
Jesus was put to death by " spirit" refer 


phrases are in exact parallel, it is most likely that "flesh" and ri o bf 
to physical and spiritual states of existence. This is supported a 


. : ia СВІН” most 
verse 19. which begins with “in which,” referring back to "in spirit, 
verse 17, WniCH DCEII Vitii ii ovr 5 
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easily understood as the state in which he visited the imprisoned sp 

The NASB, NRSV, AB, and NW have “made alive in the Spirit," 
while the NAB offers "brought to life in the spirit." The TEV has the 
equally acceptable “made alive spiritually,” and the LB “his spirit lived 
on.” All of these translations demonstrate their recognition that “in spirit" 
can refer to a state of existence. “In the spirit” can be accurately 
translated here as “in his spirit.” On the other hand, the KJV has 
"quickened by the Spirit,” and the NIV “made alive by the Spirit" Both 
break the parallelism between “flesh” and "spirit" and must be considered 


less likely to accurately reflect the meaning of the original Greek. The NIV 


translators also change the opening of verse 19 to "through whom" to 


support their introduction of the “Holy Spirit” (the NIV actually has the 


correct treatment of the passage in a footnote: “Or alive in the spirit, 
through which”). 


1 Timothy 3:16: Не who was mani 


GB dfested in fl 


pneumati) . . . 


The expression “justified in spirit" could mean either that his character 
(“spirit”) was justified (in which case “spirit” has the basic meaning of a 


component of a person's identity), or that justification occurred in spiritual 
reality as opposed to the physical human court that condemned him. The 
NRSV adheres to Paul's language without tampering with its meaning 
(vindicated in spirit”); so too does the NW ("declared righteous in 
Spirit"). There is no reason to think that the *Holy Spirit" is involved in 
this passage. Was Christ justified in or by the Holy Spirit? The parallel 
that is drawn with "in flesh" rules such a reading out, unless someone 
wants to argue that Christ was manifested by the flesh, as if “the flesh" 
was some sort of entity. Nevertheless, we find “justified in the Spirit” 
(КЈУ), “vindicated in the Spirit” (NASB, NAB, AB), “vindicated by the 
Spirit" (NIV, NRSV footnote), “shown to be right by the Spirit” (TEV). The 
LB presents an interesting case, since on grammar alone it follows Paul 
exactly, agreeing with the NRSV and NW: “was proved spotless and pure 
in his Spirit.” But by capitalizing "Spirit" it implies, despite the “his,” not 


the personal “spirit” or character of Jesus in his human dimension, but the 
“Holy S 


ini? 
ilil, 


Ephesians 2:20-22: . . . Christ Jesus, by whom (the) whole assembled dwelling 
grows into a holy temple in (the) Lord, by whom also you are 
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ructed into a habitation of God in spirit (en 


pneumati). 


This is the end of an elaborate simile in which Pau! compares the Christian 
community to a building, with the apostles and prophets as the 
foundation, and Christ as the cornerstone. This language 15 symbolic and 
imaginative, not literal, of course. The Christian community is not literally 
a building. But it is like a building in that in can be inhabited, Just as 
gods were imagined to inhabit their temples in the Greco-Roman world, 
and God was imagined to inhabit the Jewish temple in Jerusalem, 50 God 
is described by Paul as inhabiting the metaphorical temple ofthe Christian 
community. This presence of God does not manifest itself physically, in 
the external realm of the senses, but spiritually, in the realm of the 
invisible. Thus, says Paul, you are becoming a habitation of God “in 
spirit.” It is in the spiritual dimension that the individuals of the Christian 
community, even the widely scattered Christian communities, are knitted 
together like the blocks of a building; and it is within this physically 
invisible but spiritually real “building” that God Is present, not a5 a statue 
or an ark or a visibly manifest form, but spiritually. 
s The NRSV translates Paul's meaning accurately as “іп whom you 
also are built together spiritually into a dwelling place of God." A footnote 
gives the alternative “іп the Spirit." Predictably, the other translations 
turn the phrase “іп spirit” into a technical, literal reference to the M 
Spirit." The NASB has "a dwelling of God in the Spirit,” the NA й a 
dwelling place of God in the Spirit," and the AB а fixed abode e 
the Spirit." Without the capital “5” these translations seem fairly | itera 
but by adding the capital “S,” they imply the *Holy Spirit," changing 
meaning of the passage. u 
Since the Greek preposition en can mean "by" as well as P 
other translations see the "spirit" as the means, instrument, or agent y 
which God dwells in the community, or else by which the community S 
formed into a dwelling for God (although Paul actually says that Jesus 
performs this function). So the KJV translates “an habitation of M 
through the Spirit? The NIV reads, a little more freely, “а dwelling 


. А Dog imi “а place where 


God lives through his Spiri." The NW understands the verse à Bu" 
for God to inhabit by spirit,” which while not capitalizing spirit 


1 4 the 

, Н Н n uiv 

understands it as the means or agent of God's habitation, rather tha ай 
t habitation’s reality. The LB totally reworks the Yer?" 


dimension of tha 
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replacing the centrality of Jesus in it by the "Spirit": “And 


JESUS 


dwelling place of God.” 


John 4:23-24: But an hour is coming, and now is. when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth (ел pneumati kai 
aléetheiai) . . . God (is) a spirit (pneuma ho theos), and the 
ones who worship him must worship him in spirit and truth 
(en pneumati kai alétheiai). 


To worship "in spirit" seems to m 


to worsh:in* 
seems tom to wor 


ship “spiritually,” just as to 
worship “in truth,” means to worship “truly.” There is no apparent 
reference to the “Holy Spirit,” and this is understood by the КЈУ, NASB, 
NIV, NRSV, AB, and NW. Yet the NAB capitalizes "Spirit"? in both 
occurrences of the expression "in spirit." 


The TEV creates an elaborat 


elaborate pe 
“spirit,” and reads here: “But the time is coming and is already here, when 
by the power of God's Spirit people will worship the Father as he really is 
... God is Spirit, and only by the power of his Spirit can people worship 
him as he really is." First of all, the passage says nothing about 


worshipping “by the power" of spirit. ! ne by 


нит 
uve POWE 


of spirit, ісі alone by the power of *God's 
Spirit." Second, if “in truth" is understood as “as he really is," then 
similarly “іп spirit" should be treated as having to do with the mode of 
worship, something done “іп a spiritual way." The TEV’s inconsistencies 
are all based in the theological bias ofthe translator, which has caused him 
to ignore the meaning of Jesus' words and substitute in their place a 
meaning in which he is more interested. 

The LB, although extremely paraphrastic, starts out with the right 
understanding of the phrase “іп spirit”: “For it's not where we worship 
that counts, but how we worship -- is our worship spiritual and real?" But 
then, inevitably, something is added: “Ро we have the Holy Spirit’s help? 
For God is Spirit, and we must have his help to worship as we should." 
The original passage says nothing about either the Holy Spirit's or God's 
help. It says how one must worship for it to be acceptable or appropriate 
to the worship of God. The LB has completely changed the meaning of 
the passage. І have already discussed the clause “God (is) a spirit” in 


Chapter eleven. 
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red snirits 
red 115 


In spir 


It is part of the thought-world of the New Testament, as it was of the 
society and culture in which it was written, to believe that external spirits 
can enter into a human being and take over the thoughts and behaviors 
of the individual. This idea, of course, is essential to the whole concept 
of the Holy Spirit. But that does not mean that the Holy Spirit is 
necessarily involved every time one speaks of an inspiring spirit, 
Needless to say, all of the negative, "evil," “unclean,” or “foul” spirits 
mentioned in the New Testament are the very antithesis of the Holy Spirit, 
But even on the positive side of these phenomena, the category of spirit 
in the New Testament than it has become in later Christian 


ore complex in the New Testa 


ism 
interpretation. | ПИ 
According to І Corinthians 15:45, Jesus becomes а iite-giving 
spirit." an image that draws on the same basic meaning of pneuma we 
have seen underlying all applications of the word. Other examples of 
spirits with important positive attributes are: "the spirit of truth" (John 
14:17; John 15:26; John 16:13; 1 John 4:6), in other words, the force that 
enables Christians to know rightly; “the spirit of life" (Romans 8:2; 
Revelation 11:11), in other words, the force that preserves Christians 
through death towards the promise of immortality; "the spirit of grace" 
(Hebrews 10:29), in other words, the force of God's generosity that 
enables Christians to live free of their past sinfulness; "the spirit of glory" 
(1 Peter 4:14), in other words, the force that points towards the 
manifestation of God in final triumph. 
As I have mentioned, the trend in the history of Christian 
theology has been to consolidate all of these references to spirit within the 
concept of the Holy Spirit. But it would be rash to impose the result of 
this interpretive development onto the source documents of the Christian 
faith. One cannot assume that every positive spiritual force mentioned in 
the Bible is the Holy Spirit. 7 
Perhaps the best known example of this kind of positive 
bestowed spirit is that given to prophets enabling them to know things 
others do not, something for which we still use the word “inspiration, 
th 


inat 15 


having something blown into you. 


* 


Rev. 22:6: the Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophe 
theos ton pneumaton ton prophétón) 


m . nl ПОЕТ 
s their source, these spirits are certainly positive. The “spirits 


as their source, 
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spoken of are the individual inspirations which prompted the prophets to 
speak. The NW translators have opted for a dynamic equivalence 
approach to this verse: "the God of the inspired expressions of the 
prophets." This is an accurate dynamic equivalent of what the Greek has, 
but shifts the emphasis ever so slightly from the spirits to what the spirits 
produce. The LB works along the same lines in offering “God, who tells 
his prophets what the future holds"; but "what the future holds" 
somewhat oversimplifies what prophets speak about. Other translations 
are rather straightforward and literal, showing a recognition of “spirit” 
being used as the multiple individual bestowals of inspiration God gives. 
But the translator of the TEV apparently was troubled by the suggestion 


rent] sug 
that there are multiple spirits rather than one single Spirit So he 
substituted "God, who gives his Spirit to the prophets," misleadingly 
introducing the “Holy Spirit” where it does not belong. 

Of course, the claim to be a prophet, or to be inspired by the 
that such claims be examined and tested. This important subject is taken 
up in 1 John 4:1-6, and this passage provides another example of how the 
Bible’s own language of inspiring spirits is disturbing to some modern 
translators. 


з Эў а 10 Wea 


Since the KJV translation of | John 4:1-3, and 6 has been followed 
closely by the NASB, NIV, NAB, NRSV, and AB, I will give just the KJV: 
Beloved, believe not every spirit (panti рпеитат), but try the 
spirits (ta pneumata) whether they are of бой... Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God (го pneuma tou theou): Every 
Spirit (pan pneuma) that confesses that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God: and every spirit (pan pneuma) that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come of the flesh is not of 
God: and this is that spirit of antichrist . .. Hereby know we 
the spirit of truth (to pneuma tés alétheias), and the spirit of 

error (ѓо pneuma tës planés). 


The key to an accurate translation is the sentence "Every spirit that . . . is 
of God.” John clearly is speaking of many individual inspirations (“every 
Spirit"), and categorizing them as either “of God” or “of antichrist." John 
Says, test the spirits to see if they are from God. He then switches to the 
singular simply because he now takes up the individual case: this is how 


you know that the spirit under consideration is of or from God. This is а 
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passage to read the singular Holy Spirit in a passage that speaks of spirits 
-- even of spirits of or from God -- in the plural. There is certainly nothing 
wrong with a Christian reader who believes that the Holy Spirit is at the 
root of all individual “spirits” of inspiration to apply this passage to his or 
her broader understanding of exactly how God inspires people. Such an 
added interpretation comes out of the Bible, and does not have to be 
written into the Bible illegitimately. 

Yet all of the translations that follow the KJV slip the Holy Spirit 
into the text by capitalizing “Spirit of God.” There is every reason to 
believe in this context that “the spirit of God” is a typical Greek genitive 
construction with the genitive phrase “of God” functioning like an 
adjective, with the result that the phrase should be read “divine spirit 
This same "divine spirit" is then identified with "the spirit of truth, that 
is (using the same genitive construction) “true spirit" (also capitalized by 
the NIV and AB), as opposed to the spirit "of antichrist” or “of error. 
Because the passage speaks of "every spirit that confesses . . . Christ," in 
the plural, the singular (Holy) Spirit does not fit the context, — 

The NW gets around the problem of the plural expression Mi 

i 7 using the dynamic equivalent “inspire 
MM oh à multitude of spirits, but rather a 
multitude of what one spirit inspires: 


etorical shift, and should not lead us in this particular 


Beloved ones, do not believe every inspired expression [note: 
Lit., “spirit”], but test the inspired expressions [поќе: Or. 
“test the spirits." Lit., “be you proving the spirits."] to see 
whether they originate with God... You gain the knowledge 
of the inspired expression from God by this: Every inspired 
expression that confesses Jesus Christ as having come in the 
flesh originates with God, but every inspired expression that 
does not confess Jesus does not originate with God. 
Furthermore, this is the antichrist’s [inspired expression] 
which you have heard was coming . . . This is how we take 
note of the inspired expression of truth and the inspired 
expression of error. 

The LB follows a similar tactic by employing the term "message" instead 

of "spirit": 
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Dearly loved friends, don't always believe everythi 
hear just because someone says it is a message from God: test 
it first to see if it really is... and the way to find out if their 
message is from the Holy Spirit is to ask: Does it really agree 
that Jesus Christ, God's Son, actually became man with a 
human body? If so, then the message is from God. If not, 
the message is not from God . . . That is another way to 
know whether a message is really from бод... 


Both the NW and the LB transfer the reference of these verses from 
inspiration itself to the vocal expression of inspirati 
degree, this shift is accurate (as a dynamic equivalent) because John is 
indeed talking about people speaking at the prompting of inspiration. 
John even applies a verbal test: it is the content of what is said that 
determines the character of the inspiration. On the other hand, John 


chooses to focus on the inspiration itself by th 


д partain 
ion. To a certain 


language of "spirits" he 
uses, and translators should be careful of shifting emphasis to a different 
piace than that of the biblical text itself. The shift involved in these two 
versions causes the reader to lose track of the belief in “spirits” which was 
fundamental to the New Testament writers and to the people around them. 


i ich we have seen being the mos 
Finally, we have the TEV, which we have seen being tne most 


aggressive in reworking passages that refer to “spirit” in an effort to make 
them conform to the translator’s beliefs about the role of the Holy Spirit. 


The same tendency holds true for the TEV handling of this passage: 


My dear friends, do not believe all who claim to have the 
Spirit, but test them to find out if the spirit they have comes 
from God... This is how you will be able to know whether 
it is God’s Spirit: anyone who acknowledges that Jesus 
Christ came as a human being has the Spirit who comes from 
God. But anyone who denies this about Jesus does not have 
the Spirit from God. The spirit that he has is from the 
Enemy of Christ... This, then, is how we can tell the 
difference between the Spirit of truth and the spirit of error. 


itive reference to a spirit becomes “Spirit,” implying 
the one and only Holy Spirit, no less than five times. It furthers this false 
Specification of the spirit by changing John's wording dramatically, so 
that “do not trust every spirit” becomes “do not believe all who claim to 
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have the Spirit.” There is nothing in John's wording to suggest that 
people are claiming to have “the Spirit"; rather, he is instructing people 
how to distinguish one kind of spirit people display from another. The 
TEV goes even further away from the Greek by personifying the spirit as 
a “who” even though “every spirit” is expressed in the Greek neuter, so 
that it is clearly treated as an "it" not a "who." This, too, moves the 
passage closer to the translator's preconceptions about what the Holy 
Spirit should be in the Bible. | | l 

The TEV engages in extremely tendentious interpretation by 
reading “anyone who acknowledges that Jesus Christ came as a human 
being has the Spirit who comes from God.” This change conforms to the 
translator’s evangelical beliefs about determinism and the necessity of the 
Holy Spirit to enable people to believe in Christ. Regardless of whether 
this particular brand of Christianity is right or wrong, 1 shou not e 
worked into the text of the Bible where it is not to be found in the original 

li f the biblical authors, 

un But the TEV does not stop there. It transforms a focused 
discussion of judging between different kinds of inspiration into a 
ing judgment of the people of the earth. The spirits of inspiration 
with which John is concerned become in the TEV "anyone," inspired or 
not. The TEV goes on ominously to say, "But anyone who denies this 
about Jesus does not have the Spirit from God. The spirit that he has is 
from the Enemy of Christ.” By departing from the sense of the original 
Greek and over-generalizing the subject of the sentences, the TEV makos 
John say, in effect, that anyone who does not confess Jesus 15 possessed 
by the devil. The TEV's translator has been at the very least ие M M 
his handling of this passage and, in my opinion, has displayed a lack 
integrity in his role as a mediator of the biblical text to the reader. 


Conclusion | . 

As long as this chapter is, І have covered only a fraction i пе 
v 

occurrences of "spirit" in the New Testament. But І hope І hà 


i i у and 
demonstrated that close attention to grammar, syntax, literary context, A | 
і to figure out exactly how the word 15 


Mont 


cultural environment is necessary 


. . a ton we 
used in a specific verse. Sometimes, even with all of this information, 


: ul а all cases is to be cautious 
cannot be sure. But the most important thing in all cases 15 10 Ue У 


i i fers 
about oversimplifying “spirit” and assuming that the word always ге 
to the “holy spirit.” 


Е А е 
in our survey of the use of "spirit" in the New Testament, У 
in our survey Oi uic uov Vi ap 
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have found no translation that heeds grammar, syntax, literary context 
cultural environment with complete consistency. The translators of all of 
the versions we are comparing allowed theological bias to interfere with 
their accuracy. At one point or another, they all imported the *Holy Spirit" 
into passages where "spirit" is being used in a different sense. The TEV 
and LB are easily the worst in this department, offering free interpretation 
in place of translation. The NIV is not far behind in this offense. Lam sure 
we are all pleased to know the opintons of the editors of these versions 
concerning the role of the Holy Spirit in the Bible. But these opinions 
should not masquerade as Bible translations. 


1. The definite expression translated “the holy spirit" in English Bibles appears 


in two distinct forms in the original Greek. There are thirty occur 


а 
GV питу 


rrences of fo 
pneuma to hagion (Matthew 12:32; Mark 3:29: 12:36; 13.11; Luke 2:26; 3.22: 
10:21; John 14:26; Acts 1:16; 2:33; 5:3; 5:32; 7:51; 10:44; 10:47; 11:15: 13.2: 15 8; 
15:28; 19:6; 20:23; 20:28; 21:11; 28:25; Ephesians 1:13: 4:30; 1 Thessalonians 4.8; 
Hebrews 3:7; 9:8; 10:15), and twelve of to pneuma hagton or to hagion pneuma 


(Matthew 28:19; Luke 12:10; 12:12; Acts 1:8; 2:38; 4:31; 9:31; 10:45; 13:4; 16:6; 


| Corinthians 6:19; 2 Corinthians 13:13 [in some Bibles, 13:14]). There is no 
significant difference in meaning between these two forms of the expression, and 
no reason to distinguish them in English. We can observe these two forms used 
interchangeably, and with no apparent shift in meaning, in the parallel passages 
Matthew 12:32, Mark 3:29, and Luke 12:10. 


2. Matthew 1:18; 1:20; 3:11; Mark 1:8: Luke 3:16; John 1:33; Acts 1:2; 1:5; 11:16; 
13:4; 16:6; Romans 5:5; 9-1; 14 17; 15:16. І Corinthians 12:3: 2 Corinthians 6:6; 
| Thessalonians 1:5; 2 Timothy 1:14: Jude 20; and 2 Peter 1:21. 


3. Luke 1:15; 1:35; 1:41; 1:67; 4:1; Acts 2:4; 4:8; 4:31, 6:5; 7:55; 9:17; 11:24; 13:9; 
13:52. 


4. In only one case (Acts 4:31) is the article used, and this can be explained as a 


he adjective “holy” has been placed in a position where the added 


as 
article helps to link it clearly to the noun “spirit” for the reader. 
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r clarifying this usage for me (personal 
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communication). 


6. The use of the article in verse 18 is to be expected in this passage, because it 
serves to convey “the spirit just mentioned,” "that spirit." 


7. Technically, it has three forms of the same pronoun, just as “who” and “which” 
are technically two forms of the same pronoun in English. 


8. The New Testament is full of occurrences of “spirit” with the possessive 
зли that reflect this idea of an individual's personal spirit: "rny spirit 


pronour пах rene 


(Matthew 12:18; Luke 1:47; 23:46; Acts 2:17-18; 7: 59; Romans 1:9; 5 1 Corinthians 

5:4; 14:14; 16:18; 2 Corinthians 2:13), “your spirit" (1 Corinthians 6:20; Galatians 
6:18; 1 Thessalonians 5:23; 2 Timothy 4:22; Philemon 25), “his spirit" (Mark 2: 8: 
Mark 8:12: Acts 17:16; Romans 8:11 [twice]; І Corinthians 2:10; 2 Corinthians 
7:13; Ephesians 3:16; 1 John 4:13), "her spirit (Luke 8:55), “our spirit" (Romans 


8:16). 


9. The translator of the LB reveals that he is not even looking at the original Greek 


when he adds a footnote to the first part of the verse that says, “Literally, “It is 


iickens."" “Quickens” is not a literal translation of züiopoieó, but 
the Spir it who quickens, 


it just happens to be how the KJV translates the word, which is where the LB 
gets it. 


10. What the translator actually has done is read an interpretation of another 
verse, | Corinthians 12:3 (which actually uses the indefinite “а holy spirit"), into 
І John 4. By running the two passages together in his mind, and conforming hom 
to a particular evangelical reading, he weaves his beliefs into the text of the Bible 
in multiple places, making his beliefs seem well- supported. 


THIRTEEN 


In the early part of this book, as I introduced the various translations we 
would be comparing, I raised questions about the kind of assumptions we 


might tend to bring to our exploration of accuracy and bias in Bible 
translating. It is natural, I think, for people to assume that translations 
produced by individuals, or by members of a single religious group, would 


be more prone to bias than translations made bv laree teams of translators 


sition му су ааах ас ams of transiators 


representing a broad spectrum of belief. By providing some details about 
the origins of the various translations, I made it clear that every translation 
has been created by vested interests, and that none of the translations 
represent the ideal of a scholarly, neutral project. 

Іп some ways, our natural assumptions have been proven 
correct. The TEV, LB, and AB, ail mostly the work of single authors, have 
been shown over and over again to be extremely tendentious, interpretive, 
and biased translations. But so has the NIV, the work of a quite large team 


of translators representing many different denominations. Even the NRSV, 


which deserves credit for reaching out to a very broad spectrum of 


interests, has turned out to have quite a few blind spots of its own. 

But our assumptions also have been challenged. Translations 
produced by single denominations can and do defy our expectations of 
bias. Let's review the outcome of our investigation. 


In chapter Four, we AB handle the Greek 


word ргозкипеб most consistently, accurately translating it as “give 


and N 
saw that the NW and N 
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1 clanking tn vn tw?) h 
homage” or “do obeisance” rather than switching to worship” when 
is the recipient of the gesture. 
cs In chapter Five, the NW was shown to have the most accurate 
translation of harpagmos, offering *seizure" consistent ii АИ 
e) offer 
| i the verb harpazó. The NAB an 

of other words derived from ` | 
the acceptable “grasp.” None of these three translations deviate from the 
urate meaning of тотрће (“form”). But the other translators altered 

acc 

one or other of these words to make the passage more palatable to their 


n In chapter Six, the NAB and NRSV (with the TEV not too far 


ientious translations when it comes to 
behind) emerged as the most conscientious ман» 


avoiding the inherent male bias of many habits of English, allowing the 
ore ender-neutral characteristics of the original Greek to come gh. 
They e :t further to remove some of male bias to be found also 


TH ^ ~ а hi Y 

Іпеу even go а Dit iui tue | а ^ ” 
in Greek, when such removal does not alter the basic meaning 

з 


е. 
passag In chapter Seven, it could be seen that the NW, NAB, KJV, and 


NASB refrain from adding material to Colossians 1:15-20 that changes its 


i r interprets its ambiguities. The other translations, which (along 
meaning o 


with the NAB) do not indicate additions to the text in any way, slip 
i i i he text. 
retations and glosses into the | | 
ni In chapters Eight and Nine, no translation could be judged 
c since either м i i ible. But 
inaccurate, since either way of translating the passages ts possible. M 
the weight of probability in chapter Nine favored the NW's way 


handling the verse discussed there. 

In chapter Ten, it was revea 
the verbal expression egó eimi into a coher 
John 8:58, accurately following the Greek 
distort the obvious sense of the verb under the 

і ive mistake. 
MN рада Eleven, 1 demonstrated at length that only the NW 
xactly to the literal meaning of the Greek clause theos ёп 


d . 
lo i i retive 
logos in John 1:1 The other translations have followed an interp 

tores ti in John's choice of expression. 
tradition that ignores the nuance in John's choice of exp 


i i fectl 
In chapter Twelve, no translation emerged with а per ^ 3 
consistent and accurate handling of the many uses and MM 
Lad “haly spirit" The NW scored highest in using С 
ly spirit” 1 


знаць с 
Spirit) ana ne ; consistently 
i trative pronouns 
i the relative and demons | 
s neuter M in adhering to the indefinite 


nal soe od са 
with the neuter noun "holy spirit, ana in 


led that only the NW and LB render 
ent part of its larger context in 
idiom. The other translations 
influence of an 
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expression “holy spirit” in those few instances when it was used by the 
biblical authors. Avoidance of reading the “holy spirit” into passages 
where “spirit” is used in other ways was managed best, if imperfectly, by 
the NW, NAB, NRSV, NASB, and КЈУ. 

While it is difficult to quantify this sort of analysis, it can be said 
that the NW emerges as the most accurate of the translations compared. 
Holding a close second to the NW in its accuracy, judging by the 
passages we have looked at, is the NAB. Both of these are translations 
produced by single denominations of Christianity. Despite their 
distinctive doctrinal commitments, the translators managed to produce 
works relatively more accurate and less biased th 
produced by multi-denominational teams, as well as those produced by 
single individuals. 

| have pondered why these two translations, of all those 
considered, turned out to be the least biased. І don’t know the answer for 
certain. The reason might be different in each case. But, at the risk of 


isk of 
greatly oversimplifying things, I think one common element the two 
denominations behind these translations share is their freedom from what 
I call the Protestant’s Burden. By coining this phrase, І don’t mean to be 
critical of Protestantism. After all, without Protestantism, we might never 


have had that demand for direct access to the Bible that restar 


tad tha 
5 to ine mioie tnat restarted tne 


whole enterprise of Bible translation after it had been suppressed by the 
Catholic Church. І use this expression simply to make an observation 
about one aspect of Protestantism that puts added pressure on translators 
from its ranks. 

You see, Protestant forms of Christianity, following the motto of 
sola scriptura, insist that all legitimate Christian beliefs (and practices) 
must be found in, or at least based on, the Bible. That's a very clear and 
admirable principle. The problem is that Protestant Christianity was not 
born in a historical vacuum, and does not go back directly to the time that 
the Bible was written. Protestantism was and is a reformation of an 
already fully developed form of Christianity: Catholicism. When the 
Protestant Reformation occurred just five hundred years ago, it did not re- 
invent Christianity from scratch, but carried over many of the doctrines 
that had developed within Catholicism over the course of the previous 


vanrg A m 
thousand years and i 


nore. Іп this sense, one might argue that the 
Protestant Reformation is incomplete, that it did not fully realize the high 
ideals that were set for it. 


For the doctrines that Protestantism inherited to be considered 
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had to be found in the Bible. And precisely because they were 
considered true already, there was and is tremendous pressure to read 
those truths back into the Bible, whether or not they are actually there. 
Translation and interpretation are seen as working hand in hand, and as 
practically indistinguishable, because Protestant Christians don't пке to 
imagine themselves building too much beyond what the Bible spe A 
for itself. So even if most if not all of the ideas and concepts e y 
modern Protestant Christians can be found, at least implied, somewhere in 
the Bible, there is a pressure (conscious or unconscious) to build up those 
ideas and concepts within the biblical text, to paraphrase or expand on 
Bible does sav in the direction of what modern readers want and 


what the Bible does say іп the direc 
need it to say. а 4a tha paa that ar 
Catholicism, while generally committed to the idea tnat wnat ti 
й . М е . . S 
Church believes can be proven by and is grounded in the Bible, maintain 


і і recise 
the view that Christian doctrine was developed, or brought to more pr 
points, by the work of theologians over time. It is not 


clarity on key points | 

А . . с 
necessary, from the Catholic point of view, to find every doctrine or 
practice explicitly spelled out in the Bible. If it is, so much the better. But 
if it is not, the authority of the Catholic Church as an institution 15 


sufficient in itself to establish itas true. So there is, in principle, greater 
liberty to let the Bible say as much as it does, without the pressure to read 
поепу Юю тесте DiDIC заў as tiiu ; 
into it all the other things Christians believe to be true. ОИНА 
Lam neither commending nor condemning the Catholic position 
on the complementarity of scripture and tradition. I merely point юпа 
a possible explanation for what I observe іп the Catholic translation i 
New Testament. The distinction between translation and interpretano s 
more strongly maintained here, because the Catholic Church acct й M 
idea that beliefs and practices transmitted by the Church indepen s 
the Bible work with what the Bible reveals to form a greater wo cased 
may be a contributing reason why the NAB is a relatively es ікі j 
translation than many of the versions produced even by larg 
i inational Protestant translation teams. uu 
nerd chovah’s Witnesses, on the other hand, are more similar M 
the Protestants in their view that the Bible alone must be the source | 
truth in its every detail. So you might expect translators from this M 
labor under the Protestant Burden. But they do not for the Pink 
that the Jehovah's Witness movement was and is a more radica ёй 
with the dominant Christian tradition ofthe previous millennium than m 
kinds of Protestantism. This movement has, unlike the Protestan 
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Reformation, really sought to re-invent Ch 


o ха 


you regard that as a good or а bad thing, you can probably understand 
that it resulted in the Jehovah's Witnesses approaching the Bible with a 
kind of innocence, and building their system of belief and practice from the 
raw material of the Bible without predetermining what was to be found 
there, Some critics, of course, would say that the results of this process 
can be naive. But for Bible translation, at least, it has meant a fresh 


approach to the text, with far less presumption than that found in many of 
the Protestant translations. 


rict 
riS 


"M 
tianity from 


Since the Jehovah's Witnesses are well outside of the Christian 
mainstream, the impression among the general public, and among several 
important biblical scholars, is that the differences of the NW from other 
translations are due to the peculiar ideas and biases of the Witnesses. | 
have identified a handful of examples of bias in the NW, where in my 
opinion accuracy was impaired by the commitments ofthe translators. But 
the biases of the NW translators do not account for most of the 
differences of the NW from the other translations. Most of the differences 
are due to the greater accuracy of the NW as a literal, conservative 
translation ofthe original expressions ofthe New Testament writers. 

The NW and NAB are not bias free, and they are not perfect 
translations. But they are remarkably good translations, better by far than 
the deeply flawed TEV, certainly better as a translation than the LB and 
AB, which are not really translations at all, consistently better than the 
heavily biased NIV, often better than the compromised NRSV. 

I could only consider a small number of samples in this book. 
Another set of samples might yield some different configuration of results. 
But the selection of passages has not been arbitrary. It has been driven 
mostly by an idea of where one is most likely to find bias, namely, those 
passages which are frequently cited as having great theological 
importance, the verses that are claimed as key foundations for the 
commitments of belief held by the very people making the translations. 
Choosing precisely those passages where theology has most at stake 
might seem deliberately provocative and controversial. But that is exactly 
where bias is most likely to interfere with translation. Biblical passa 


Нине а 


passages that mention what Jesus and his disciples had for lunch. 


Granting that the more theologically significant passages are the 
most likely place for bias to have its way, we still must try to 


y to pu 
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c 


ong with th roach generally taken by Bible translators, 


hat is wrong with the app 
Аз T said at the beginning of this book, the people who take up the task 
are often those who are least suited to it because they are not trainee ог 
practiced in bracketing their own personal beliefs from their work. | he 
results of the survey in this book suggest a pervasive problem, whic I 
think can be best characterized as a crude handling of the relation of 
scripture to theology. By confusing translation with interpretation | і е 
translators tend to ignore both the historical situatedness of Chris m 
scripture and the process of theological development that necessarily 


і iately in the language and culture 
s the ideas expressed appropria 
of one ti й ontexts of understanding. 


er new conte 


: рана im aw " 
of one time are explored in ever new tan 
Theological interpretation Is a process of building a system of 


iA 


belief out of the individual testimonies of recognized religious authorities, 


euch as the writers of the New Testament. Distinct scriptural statements, 
each with its own unique point and emphasis, are brought together 
selectively and strategicaliy in order t yield a creedal position on some 
aspect of the faith. Christians generally believe that the с orus of voices 
in the Bible provide a kind of mutual supplement that ultimately prey 

Truth between them. If that is true, then if even one of the pieces 1s out 


of place, if even one of the voices is misconstrued, the interpretive path 


1 be sk d away from Truth. That is why the translator's task must 
a : 
would be skewe y g it has 


be to accurately situate each crucial piece in the place of meanin Cs 
according to all of the evidence of what the biblical writer intended. n 
evidence of that intention is entirely contained in the language oe 
writer, understood within the literary and cultural context ofits uso, Мн 
is no other means бу which a modern person сап have any idea о 

ne aon science we recognize that an investigation can only havo а 
valid outcome if ће observations and results are honestly eo and 
unshaped by desired outcomes. It is illegitimate to decide MM 
what results you will accept from an experiment. Likewise, in кій 
translation, the only legitimate results are those that are based on neutral, 


judi lesired 

sound, academically rigorous methods, not those prejudiced by а d кай 

xclusion As І have said, bias can be a tricky thing, and by definiti | 

Cone 5 . Said, й | uas й 
is overlooked by those who are affected by it. In science, bi 


еру step of reasoning 


combated by making every piece of data available, every step of at 
най o 
plain. every conclusion testable by other scientists who are free to 10 


і івай he same 
the same evidence and repeat the investigation for themselves. The m 

ach is necessary in work of translation, and the task of mu 
approac 
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assessment and criticism is an essential 


unbiased results. 


I was lead to many of the passages discussed in this book by 
hearing accusations of bias made against one or more translations, and 
going to look for myself. Ironically, these charges of bias were often 
leveled against the translations that turned out to have things right. As 
І said at the beginning of this book, people can see the differences 
between Bible translations, but have no means to judge between them. In 
that situation, they typically resort to the traditional text (the КЈУ) orto a 
consensus among translations whose individual accuracy is not part of 
their inquiry. This is a flawed methodology, like judging a new scientific 
result by the conclusions of a previous generation of researchers. 
Assessment can only be made in the details, in the data on which a 
conclusion і5 based, not by dismissing something because it differs from 


what someone else concluded. No English Bible can serve as the 


ty of Bible trans 


lation. All of them have 

biases and shortcomings of their own, and we can only make progress in 
our understanding of the Bible by constantly going back to the data, to 
the text, and making sure that a mistake has not been made. 

The translators of the versions we have been comparing thought 
they were doing the right thing. They honestly believed that the way they 
translated the passages we have discussed was the most accurate reading 
of their meaning. That's the tricky thing about bias, it sneaks in and 
interferes with your work without your knowledge of it. And that is 
precisely the reason we need to examine these translations closely, check 
them against the original Greek, and draw attention to how biases may 
have produced inaccurate translations. Once we are alerted to these 
problems, we can go back and try to do a better job next time. There is no 
reason why all of these translations can't be constantly improved by this 
process of examination and critique. І hope they will be. 

Yes, I have biases of my own, and І struggle to be aware of them. 
One bias that is present in this book is my bias in favor of history. When 
I read a passage from the New Testament, І am biased in favor of its lst 
century meaning, rather than the meanings that might be claimed for it by 
21st century interests, І show favoritism towards the original expressions 
ofthe New Testament authors, who took on the seemingly impossible task 
of finding the right words to convey a totally new set of ideas and values 
to an audience previously unexposed to them. І relish the rich potential 
and complex meshing of voices in these explorations of truth, whi 


M , YY 
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nd continue to try) to 


various later, narrowing interpretations 
MN . ma. 
organize, systematize, and contain within the tidy confines of dog 


That's my bias. E l 0. 
But І maintain that the sort of historical bias І am expressing Is 


what Bible translation should be all about. The later Christian writers, of 
the 4th, 12th, or 20th century, have their own voice. They wrote their own 
works, explored their own truth, often by commenting on the Bible. Г ere 
are riches here, too, believe me. But why repeat these ideas and insights 
in the biblical text by anachronistically reading them into it? What do we 


gain by that? And what, on the other hand, do we lose by divorcing the 


1 in which it was born? Why make the Bible less by 
Bible from the context in which 1 


making it an echoing voice of later, and by no means universally accepted 


doctrine? Why make it a prop for the creeds of later centuries, of later 


. M buo 
і cations. rather than a world-changing event in its own right? And 
interpretations, rather than а wore ging 


what does that sort of imposition on the Bible say about the "truth" of 


ourage.a fear 
БМ“ 


T і acces а lack of c 
those who would commit it? To me, It expresses а lack of Pos A 
that the Bible does not back up their “truth” enough. To let the Bible have 


иза wit LJ 


its say, regardless of how well or poorly that say conforms to expectations 


sd forms of modern Christianity is an exercise in courage or, 10 
or accepted forms of modern Carts у 


use another word for it, faith. 
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Having concluded that the NW is one of the most accurate English 
translations of the New Testament currently available, I would be remiss 
if I did not mention one peculiarity of this translation that by most 
conventions of translation would be considered an inaccuracy, however 
little this inaccuracy changes the meaning of most of the verses where it 
appears. І am referring to the use of "Jehovah" in the NW New 
Testament. “Jehovah” (or “Yahweh” or some other reconstruction of the 
divine name consisting of the four consonants YHWH) is the personal 
name of God used more than six thousand times in the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament. But the name never appears in any Greek manuscript 
of any book of the New Testament. So, to introduce the name “Jehovah” 
into the New Testament, as the NW does two-hundred-thirty-seven times, 
is not accurate translation by the most basic principle of accuracy: 

adherence to the original Greek text. 


Of course, "Jehovah" also appears throughout the NW Old 


Testament. in this case, the NW is the only accurate translation of the 
nine we are comparing, since all of the other translations replace the 


personal name of God, in over six thousand passages, with the 
euphemistic title “Lord” ( i 


given Бу ma anslationa 
given oy man апзацопз if 
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DIN? uhi tudents 


ital "LORD," which my students nis 
sone sort of emphasis). YHWH does appear in the original MM 
these passages, and the only accurate translation is one that тепе ors that 
name into some pronouncible form. The NW rightly does ms тео маў 
do not. As a result, the NW has “Jehovah” consistently in bo | A 
and New Testaments, while the other translations consistent y e 
“Lord” in both their Old and New Testaments. Both prac ate 
accuracy in favor of denominationally preferred expressions or M 4 
This problem arises because the Bible itself is not cons stent in 
the way all of these translators want it to be. Тпе oe Nan Testament 


name, a 


invariably misunderstand as 


al 
1 


етар ho? God’s persona 

regularly use “Jehovah” as God s persona! папи 

thors never do so. To cover over this inconsistency, translators 

ha i i | 1 ti e even 
harmonize the two testaments, that is, they make them read the same e 

gh originally they do not. To harmonize the Bible is to change one 


though original 


part to make it match another. This is not a legitimate part of the 


translator's task. 


From “Jehovah” to “Lord” and back again 
ancient Judaism, the Biblical commandment not to profane God’s name 


In ancient sudaism ) і l d 

into a taboo against pronouncing it aloud except in very specia 
eam Frances in ordinary reading from the Bible, therefore, it M 
customary to substitute the euphemistic title adonai, “lord, whe ver 
one came to YHWH in the biblical text. This development NM пе 
pronunciation of YHWH in turn caused the text of the Bip el rever 
modified. It became common practice to mark the biblical text wher "е 
YHWH appeared іп a way that reminded the reader not to pron 


name, but to substitute “Lord.” 
The oldest manuscripts of books of the Old Testament that we 


‘ ^ dat 
possess, from the collection known as the ' Dead Sea Scrolls ads 
Qumran in Israel, show that this handling of the divine пате маз a ey 
i i nturies before the New Testame 
in practice among the Jews two ce май 
оноп. In the nearly complete Isaiah scroll from Qumran, for examp 


AE 
» i any oi 
adonai, “Lord,” is written in tiny letters above YHWH. In fact, m y й 
th idest manuscripts of the Old Testament use a Very old form 
ese o | и“ 
Hebrew letters, different from those used in the rest of the text, wao 
writing YHWH. This conservative rendering of the divine name 590 


that the name as. Іп ef ect froz in the te t set a art from the 
nai :пе па М А fe ` en X з р 
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i be read aloud. This state of a \ | 
Testame k for the use of Greek-speaking Jews 
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We know of several manuscripts of this translation, known as the 
Septuagint ', which contains YHWH written in archaic Hebrew letters (or 
crude imitations of them’), just like those used in Hebrew manuscripts.? 
Eventually, the practice of copying the Hebrew letters YHWH was 
dropped in favor of simply writing kurios, "Lord." 

All of the books now contained in the New Testament were 
written originally in Greek. Even when the authors of these books quote 
the Old Testament, they do so in Greek. Since “Jehovah” or “Yahweh” is 
not found in the original Greek New Testament, even when passages from 
the Old Testament that contain YHWH are quoted, it would seem that the 
New Testament authors followed the general Jewish custom of not using 
God's personal name. Even if these authors were using copies of the 


Gree 


те А Doc 
Mio 


eserved the divine name in archaic Hebrew letters, 
they were careful in their own writings to substitute the accepted 
euphemism "Lord" (kurios). 


This makes perfect sense, since the New Testament authors were 


writing works that would be read aloud in Christian communities. Many 
of these Christian communities contained Gentiles as weil as Jews, and 
these Gentiles would be mystified by the peculiar practices around the 
name of God. In the interests of reaching the broadest possible audience 
with their message, the New Testament authors used universal titles such 
as "God" and “Lord,” rather than the specifically Jewish name for God, 
which Jews themselves did not want spoken aloud, anyway. How do І 
know all this? Because the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament -- al/ 
of them -- use kurios, the Greek word for “lord,” in every single place 
where an Old Testament verse that contains YHWH in the original Hebrew 
is quoted. 


entuasintth 
Sept tth 
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When all of the manuscript evidence agrees, it takes very strong 
reasons to suggest that the original autographs (the very first manuscript 
Of a book written by the author himself) read differently. To suggest such 
a reading not supported by the manuscript evidence is called making a 
conjectural emendation. lt is an emendation because you are repairing, 
“mending,” a text you believe is defective. It is conjectural because it is 
a hypothesis, a conjecture" that can only be proven if at some future time 
evidence is found that supports it. Until that time, it is by definition 
unproven, 

The editors of the NW are making a conjectural emendation when 
they replace kurios, which would be translated “Lord,” with “Jehovah.” 
In an appendix to the NW, they state that their restoration of “Jehovah” 
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А ; /1N a са но ncerning how 
in the New Testament is based upon (1) а supposition concerning 


lesus and his disciples would have handled the divine пате, (2) the 
evidence of the “J texts,” and (3) the necessity of consistency cen 
Old and New Testaments. These are three very different MM M ne 
editorial decision. The first two may be handled here quite briefly, while 


і i iled examination. 
the third requires more detaile u l 
The first basis for using “Jehovah” is a matter of theological 


interpretation. It is an assumption about how individuals wouid have 
acted in accordance with values the editors believe they held. | am in no 


posit IO to J dge this theo og cal I terpretation; it Is more appropriate In 
et tio of a partic ASSABS папи: debating ts 


aslation. І might simply note that this first line of reasoning used by the 


trans Ime Mr 
editors of the NW provides a sweeping principle that the name of God was 


by ti io Chüstians: it does not and cannot establish that the 
used by the early Christians; it Goes Ho: + 


name of God was used in particular verses of the New Testament (since 


і i hat “Lord” appears legitimately in many 
the editors readily acknowledge tha p 


passages of the Bible). | eet of texts 
i ing ^ " relies upon a 
The second basis for using Jehovah" r p 


imilarl iov a form of “Jehovah” in particular passages of the 
that similarly employ a form ог ^enovas p 


New Testament, The NW cites various texts of this sort, referred to with 


г; atina "These “І texts” 
1 асисе. 11959 v v 
а “J” followed by а number, in support of its own pra 


. . . “ous 
mostly other translations of the Bible or translation aids of vario 


are mostiy Ou ай rou 
kinds? Most are printed Hebrew translations of the Greek, or of the Latin 


Vulgate, made in the last five centuries for the use of Jewish ана 
Christianity But the fact that their missionary translators с озо to не 
the Jewish name for God іп some passages ofthe New Testeme даны 
constitute any sort of evidence about the original form of those p 


What the NW editors are actually doing in these notes 15 citing 
be found in some modern 
e occasional 


other translations. Y is similar to notes that can М 
translations citing the wording used by the KJV, or M csv. 
reference to the Latin Vulgate found in the notes of the N о hing. i 
This kind of citation of another translation does not prove ade by 
merely indicates how the choice of the translator 15 similar to tha 


i It supports the choi i ecidedly 
another translator at some time. it Supporto the choice without d 
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settling the translation Issue. | 
Since one-hundred-sixty-seven of the occurrences 
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justified in these verses. The editors of the NW can still retain the notes 
indicating that other translations introduce “Jehovah” here (as an 
indication of the biblical author’s likely reference), while using “Lord” in 
the text itself, in accordance with the reading of all known Greek 
manuscripts. But that leaves seventy occurrences of “Jehovah,” 
supported by the third basis given by the NW editors, to be considered. 


New Testament quotations of the Old Testament 

The New Testament quotes the Old Testament quite often, and many of 
the quoted passages in their original Hebrew version have the name of 
God. A precise quotation of these passages, it stands to reason, would 
incorporate the name of God, and not replace it with a substitution such 
as kurios. The editors of the NW reason that if New Testament writers 
quote the Old Testament they will, of course, quote it accurately. If the 
original Hebrew of the Old Testament passage contains YHWH, an 
accurate quote of it would also include that name. So there appears to be 
a serious discrepancy between New Testament quotes of the Old 
Testament and the original Old Testament sources of those quotes when 
the former reads "Lord" while the latter has "Jehovah." 

But it is not the job of translators to fix or correct the content of 
the biblical text, So when it comes to New Testament quotes of the Old 
Testament, we are constrained to translate what the New Testament 
author has given, even if it shows some discrepancy when compared to 
the original Old Testament passage. To do otherwise runs the risk of 
undoing something important that the New Testament authors wished to 
convey by the way they quote the Old Testament. 

In a small number of cases, it seems to be likely that a New 
Testament author is consciously changing the referent of the Old 
Testament passage from Jehovah, as the Jewish tradition understood him, 
to Jesus Christ in the role the Christian tradition understands him to have. 
This shift of reference is made easier by the Jewish custom of substituting 
the broad and potentially ambiguous title “Lord” for God's personal name. 
In other words, once an Old Testament passage was read as referring to 
"the Lord,” rather than specifically “Jehovah,” it was possible to apply 
what the passage said to Jesus, to whom Christians also applied the title 
“Lord.” With this fact in mind, modern translators must b 
undo the work of the author by "restoring" God's name in a place where 
а New Testament author may not intend it. 


The editors of the NW have chosen instead to follow the original 
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ment verse being quoted in the New Testament. 


f ih Tes verse being quoted 


Het of the Old Testamen 
On that basis they can make a case for seventy occurrences of "J ehovah” 
that currently appear in the NW New Testament. But their decision 
presents certain problems that they have not dealt with fully. 

There are actually seventy-eight passages where a New 
Testament author rather directly quotes an Old Testament passage in 
which YHWH appears in the original Hebrew. In the following table, | 
give all seventy-eight verses, marking with an asterisk the eight cases 
where the NW translators inconsistently chose not to put Jehovah” into 


their translation. 


Matthew 3:3; 4:4; 4:7; 4:10; 5:33; 21:9; 21:42; 22:37; 22:44; 23:39. 
Mark 1:3; 11:9; 12:11; 12:29 (twice); 12:30; 12:36. ! 
Luke 2:23; 3:4; 4:8; 4:12; 4:18; 4:19; 10:27; 13:35; 19:38; 20:37 ; 2042. 


John 1:23; 6:45; 12:13; 12:38,'° | 

Acis 2:20; 2:21; 2:25; 2:34; 3:22; 4:26; 7:49; 15:17. 

Romans 4:3; 4:8: 9:28; 9:29; 10:13; 11:28: 1:85; 11:34; 14:11; 15:11. 
1 Corinthians 1:31; 2:16; 3:20; 10:21“; 10:26. 

2 Corinthians 10:17. 

Galatians 1:15*; 3:6 

2 Thessalonians 1:9*. ou 
Hebrews 2:13; 7:21; 8:8; 8:9; 8:10; 8:11; 9:20*; 10:16; 10:30; 12:5; 12:6; 
13:6. 

James 2:23" 

1 Peter 2:3*; 3:12 (twice); 3:155; 4:14. 

Revelation 4:8.'* 


If the exact preservation of Old Testament passages when they are quoid 
in the New Testament is a principle to which the NW editors want to sive 
priority, then the seventy-eight verses listed in the table above M " 
they can put “Jehovah” in their New Testament text according to 

: . J Ea NN 
principie But in five of the verses in the list above, the NW has "God 
han either “Jehovah” or "Lord" (Romans 11:2; 11:8; Galatians 1:15; 


rather tnan einer блог 
:20; :14)16 І cannot say why the NW е 
Hebrews 9:20; | Peter 4:14). not say М ne NW edos. 


abandoned their principie of conjecturai emendation in these a 
it makes no difference in the meaning of the text. Then there aro lors 
more verses where, by the principles applied by the NW е , 


i :9: 2:3; 
“Jehovah” should be 1 and yet is not: 2 Thessalonians 1:9; І Peter 23; 


> 
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and | Peter 3:15. These three passages present a serious problem for the 
NW translators and their principle of using “Jehovah” based on Old 
Testament passages with YHWH. The fact that they do not, and 
apparently cannot, have “Jehovah” in these three passages underscores 
the problem with the whole idea of using “Jehovah” in the New 
Testament. 

Take 2 Thessalonians 1:9, for example, Here Paul quotes Isaiah 
2:21, which includes YHWH in the Hebrew version and “Lord” in the 
Septuagint. There is no reason for the NW not to have “Jehovah” here 
according to its own principles. But in the context of 2 Thessalonians 1, 
Jesus is the primary subject. "Lord" in verse 9 could be taken as a 
reference to Jesus (not necessarily so, but it is usually read that way). 
This may be an instance of a New Testament author reapplying an Old 
Testament passage about YHWH to Jesus because the word "Lord" is 
ambiguous in its reference. In such a circumstance, the NW editors shy 
away from using “Jehovah.” 

Likewise, in І Peter 2:3 and 3:15, the NW translators have 
deviated from the principles by which they would normaily use “Jehovah,” 
and they have done so quite obviously because of bias. In both 
passages, by taking advantage of the ambiguity of the Greek kurios 
(“Lord”), Peter reapplies to Jesus an Old Testamen 
originally about YHWH. 

The inconsistency of the NW translators in not using “Jehovah” 
in 2 Thessalonians 1:9, | Peter 2:3, and | Peter 3:15 shows that 
interpretation rather than a principle of translation is involved in deciding 
where to use “Jehovah.” If the NW translators stick consistently to using 
“Jehovah” whenever an Old Testament passage containing God’s 
personal name is quoted in the New Testament, that is a translation 
principle of a sort (whether one agrees with it or not). But if in such cases 
they sometimes use “Jehovah” and sometimes revert to “Lord,” then they 
are interpreting the reference of the biblical author. Once we recognize 
that interpretation is involved, and see three examples where this 
interpretation has led the translators not to use “Jehovah,” we must 
wonder if they have been correct to use it in all seventy of those other 
occurrences. Couldn’t there be other passages among them where, as 
apparently in 2 Thessalonians 1:9, | Peter 2:3, and 1 Peter 3:15, the 
reference of the verse has been redirected to Jesus? By moving beyond 
translation of the Greek to an interpretation, the translator ventures from 
the bedrock of the text to the shifting sands of opinion -- and that’s a risky 
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move to make. а l 
For that very reason, interpretation 15 best left to commentaries 


on the Bible, or to notes in a Bible translation. It is certainly rent and 
proper for a note to inform the reader that the original Hebrew oft P 
being quoted has YHWH; and the Jehovah s Witnesses » m ectly 
entitled to believe what they do about the importance of jo К пате 
among Jesus and his disciples. But "restoring that name in the ew 
Testament itself is unnecessary for either purpose. For the NW M gain 
wider acceptance and prove its worth over its competitors, Its MNA 
will have to rethink the handling of these verses, and they may find tha 


t с вех aah” in the law, 
that rethinking needs to extend to the use of “Jehovan in tne iNew 
Testament at all 
Conclusions o ц 
The main problem, as the editors of the NW see 1t, 15 the ambiguity 


ther 
1 


T 4 Th io ка 
surrounding the use of “lord” in the New Testament. inis ratner ge 
Lud ie used not only of God, but also of Jesus and other figures in the 

not only a , 


пие 15 USSG 


books of the New Testament.? The editors of the NW point out that the 
ambiguity leads to confusion between 


reader uncertain as to whom a passage refers. Carefully distinguishing 
[ h ft i} farmer the 
God from Jesus by using the name Jehovah for the former, tne NW 


resolves ambiguity in a way that keeps these two personages distinct and 
aids in the formulation of theology and christology by showing мно 
entity is responsible for which activities in the thinking of the biblica 


ceneric 
Беу 


authors. 
These are reasonable points, but fundamentally matters of 


interpretation rather than translation. The clarification ne the NY 
editors seek to bring to the Bible can only be a matter of transl ation i s 
based upon something in the original Greek text. Since there is nothing n 
that original Greek text as it is known to us in the surviving man so » 
to provide the basis for the desired clarification, it cannot legitimate У 


Пас 


за ја те B пе 
made in ine Спі cual 
This is one case, therefore, where the NW departs from tts u 


tha Greek text in its translatio d introduces 
conservative treatment of the Greek text in 15 translation and intro 


an innova I “ ” iginal 
i i i where the orig 
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Greek reads kurios is no more legitimate than using "Lord" wh 


. . curs 
1 troh ay наа VHWH l'he latter practice, you will recall ос А 
үү reds i114 YY air. по!аног p > > 
original пеоге 


in over six thousand instances with no justification whatsoev 


i he KJV, NASB, NIV, NRSV, NAB, AB, TEV, 
Testament translations of the , 5 


nslation itself, 
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and LB. The NW does not improve the situation by engaging in the same 
sort of harmonizing practice in the New Testament as these other 
translations indulge in in the Old Testament. 

Every single translation that we have compared deviates from the 
biblical text, one way or another, in the “Jehovah” Lord” passages of the 
Old and New Testament. Past efforts by some translations, such as the 
Jerusalem Bible and the New English Bible, to follow the text accurately in 
these passages, have not been well-received by the uninformed public 
conditioned by the КЈУ. But popular opinion is not a valid regulator of 
biblical accuracy. We must adhere to the standards of accurate 
translation, and we must apply those standards equally to all. If by those 
standards we say that the NW should not substitute "Jehovah" for 
"Lord" in the New Testament, then by those same standards we must say 
that the KJV, NASB, NIV, NRSV, NAB, AB, LB, and TEV should not 
subsitute “Lord” for “Jehovah” or “Yahweh” in the Old Testament. 

The zeal of the NW editors to restore and preserve the name of 
God against an obvious trend towards expunging it in modern translations 
of the Bible, while comendabie in itself, has carried them too far, and into 
а harmonizing practice of their own. І personally do not agree with that 
practice, and think that identifications of "Lord" with “Jehovah” should 
be placed in footnotes. At the very least, use of “Jehovah” should be 
confined in the NW New Testament to the seventy-eight occasions where 
an Oid Testament passage containing “Jehovah” is being quoted. i leave 
it to the NW editors to resolve the problem of the three verses where their 
principle of "emendation" does not seem to work. 

Most of the New Testament authors were Jews by birth and 
heritage, and all belonged to a Christianity still closely tied to its Jewish 
roots. While Christianity went on to distance itself from its Jewish mother, 
and to universalize its mission and its rhetoric, it is important to remember 
how much the New Testament thought-world is a Jewish one, and how 
much the authors build on Old Testament antecedents in their thought 
and expression. [і is one of the dangers of modernizing and paraphrasing 
transiations that they tend to strip away the distinct references to the 
culture that produced the New Testament. The God of the New Testament 


presentation 
himself incorporates this name of God. These facts remain true, even if the 
New Testament authors communicate them in language that avoids, for 
whatever reason, the personal name Jehovah. 
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ўгеек manuscript of some portion of the New 


va 
hat some day a 


* з 
Testament will be found, let's say a particularly early опе, ma nag the 


Hebrew letters YHWH in some of the verses listed above. When that 
hannens. when evidence is at hand, biblical researchers will have to give 
due consideration to the views held by the NW editors. Until that day, 


: it i xn 
s it is currently known, 


translators must follow the manuscript tradition a ; 
even if some of its characteristics appear to us puzzling, perhaps even 
inconsistent with what we believe. Anything translators want to udu to 
larify the meaning of ambiguous passages, such as those where “Lord 
ciariry ine meaning о: aámoipuuus p 5 bin е ae 
might refer to either God or the Son of God, can an 5 оџ р 
footnotes, while keeping the Bible itself in the words given to us. 


NOTES 
|. This name refers to the number seventy, because that is how many translators 


were said to have worked on it. For this same reason, scholars often refer to the 
Septuagint with the Roman numeral LXX. 


2. Based on the stiff, awkward, and inconsistent forms of the Hebrew letters used 


for YHWH in the Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal Hever, for example, 


іі tudes: “Both scribes ‘drew’ rather than wrote the 
the manuscripts editor concludes: “Both scribes d 


letters from an imprecise model" (Tov 1990, 13). This evidence звано а 
situation in which Septuagint Greek versions of the Old Testament were being 


ied | ‘hos who did not read Hebrew, They drew imitations of the letters 
copied бу 5сгірсз Wno ша not read пеку y 


YHWH as best they could. Neither these scribes nor the people g аа 
the manuscripts they produced would be able to "ead EIER un аа 
Instead, when using these Greek Old Testament manuscripts with а 
would have taken the four strange, “sacred” letters as a signal for saying “Lore. 


3. Examples of this are the Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal du 
(8HevXllgr, Rahifs 943), Papyrus Fouad 266 (Rahlfs 848), and Papyr 


hvnchus 3522: see Tov 1990, 12-13. The oldest of these manuscripts dates 
Oxyrhynchus 3522; see Tov 1270, 12-13. : 


^ thei ipts 
to the late Ist century BCE. But regardless of their date, all such manuscrip 


f-nm 


necessarily depend on a prototype made at the stage when the translation trom 


: acti followed by the 
Hebrew to Greek was first being made. The same practice was follo y 


chief rival to the Septuagint, the Greek translation of Aquila (Tov 1990, 13). 
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4. The transition from the practice of preserving w letters 
to replacing it with the Greek kurios can be seen in Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 656 


ane 


(Rahlfs 905). In the text of Genesis preserved in this manuscript, the original 
scribe left blank spaces for YHWH exactly like the scribe of PFouad 266 did. But 


later another scribe, instead of writing YHWH into those spaces, wrote kurios 
1990 


0, page 


~ 


J25, and 127 are all translations of part or the whole of th 
modern languages. 


6. This is true of J1, 13-19, J22-23, and 126 (and of 128 which appears in the more 
recent German edition of the NW). 


7. The one actual manuscript among the “J texts,” 12, іза copy ofa 14th century 
work by a Jewish writer which includes a Hebrew translation of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. The source and date of this translation are uncertain. It 
may be derived from a Latin translation, or even from an Arabic translation of a 
Latin translation, and so highly derivative. With the value of J2 thus 
undetermined, it is not prudent to place too much weight upon its evidence, 
particularly since it is not even a Greek manuscript of the New Testament. 


8. Bruce Metzger, “The Jehovah’s Witnesses and Jesus Christ: A Biblical and 


Theological Appraisal,” Theology Today 1953, 73-74, gives some examples of 
this: Isaiah 60:19 quoted in Luke 2:32; Isaiah 6:1-10 alluded to in John 12-37-41 


LUKE 2:52; Isaiar ay апчаса to in onn 12:5 /-41; 


Psalm 23:1 and Isaiah 40:10-11 (God as shepherd) reapplied in John 10:11; Joel 
2:32 quoted in Romans 10:13. 


9. Neither Stafford nor Countess accept this verse as a direct quote from the Old 
Testament with YHWH. But it is a fairly direct quote of Exodus 3:6 and 3:1 5; in 
the latter verse YHWH is used as God's name. 


01 Јо 2:360 па ovan 


Testament quote with YHWH. The first “Jehovah” of John 12:38, however. is 


based on a "Lord" (Kurios) in the Greek Old Testament which has no 
corresponding YH WH in the Hebrew text. 


10. In the NW translation of John 12:38 the second “Jehovah” is ba 


fthe two occurrences of “Jehovah” in the NW version of Acts 15:17, the 


first has no basis in the original Hebrew ofthe Old Testament quote. 
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12. There are two occurrences of “Jehovah” in the NW’s translation of | 
Corinthians 10:21. The first “Jehovah” has no basis in any Old Testament 
passage. The second is part of the phrase “the table of Jehovah.” Such a phrase 
does appear in Malachi 1:12. Assuming that Paul is making an allusion to that 
Old Testament passage, this second “Jehovah” is justified according to the NW’s 
principle. 


13. In James 2:23 the first “Jehovah” of the NW translation is based upon 
YHWH in the original Hebrew of the Old Testament quote. The second 
“Jehovah” is used in place of God saying “my” in both the Hebrew and Greek Old 
Testament texts. 


14. Neither Stafford nor Countess accept this verse as à direct quote of Isaiah 6:3. 


15. My list excludes І Peter 1:24-25, which is accepted by both Stafford and 
Countess as a quote of an Old Testament passage with YHWH. The passage 
quoted is Isaiah 40:6-8. But Peter does not quote all of verses 6-8. He quotes 
only 6b-7a and 8b. The repetition of the same words in 7a and 8a might explain 
the jump. It's a typical scribal mistake. But in any case, Peter skips exactly that 
part of the passage (verse 8a) in which YHWH occurs. The quoted portion 
includes 8b where both the original Hebrew and the Septuagint Greek have “God,” 
not YHWH. My list also excludes some passages accepted by Stafford, but 
excluded by Countess (Matthew 27:10; Romans 11:3; 12:19; І Corinthians 10:22; 
and 14:21). I also exclude Jude 9, which is not actually a quote from Zechariah 
3:2, as the NW editors and Stafford believe it to be (it is actually a quote from a 
book outside of the biblical canon, The Assumption of Moses). My list also 
excludes two passages accepted by Countess, but not by Stafford (2 Timothy 
2:19 and І Peter 1:25). 


16. In Countess’ analysis of these NW passages (Countess, Table HI, on page 
103), he overlooks І Peter 4:14 and Galatians 1:15. Countess claims that Hebrews 
12:29 should be considered here as well. But in Hebrews 12:29, the New 
Testament author has given an abbreviated quote of Deuteronomy 4:24, and the 
word “Lord” (YHWH) of the original “The Lord thy God” seems to have been 
omitted from the quote. 


17. But I can say that these five passages are part of a larger set of eleven cases 
where a New Testament author has used “God” in agreement with the Septuagint 
in a quote where the original Hebrew has not “God” but “Jehovah” (the other six 
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are Matthew 4:4; John 6:45; Roma :3; Gal 
S42; Koman 18; uaiauans 
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